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Keeping America on the GO...with TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


You’re bound to be the winner in this 


ERE are some of the latest 

entrants in the hardest- 
fought popularity contest of all 
time—the contest for the Amer- 
ican motorist’s favor. 

Some may go on sale. Others 
are strictly experimental. The 
auto makers packed them with 
advanced ideas in looks, power, 
ease of handling and comfort. 
Ideas they hope will win your 
approval. 

No matter which improve- 
ments make the grade, you’ll be 


Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thr 





contest — you're the judge 


the winner. A// cars will be bet- 
ter because of the rivalry. 

We know — we work closely 
with auto makers, reducing fric- 
tion, helping handle the added 
gear loads of higher horsepower. 
All but one American car use 
Timken® tapered roller bear- 
ings—one of the most accurate 
parts in your car. 

Timken bearings cut friction 
because they have true rolling 
motion. Because dimensions are 
microscopically correct. And 


because of their steel, the heart 
of any bearing. To insure quality 
we make our own steel. No other 
U.S. bearing company does. 

Auto manufacturers can buy 
cheaper bearings—but they 
wouldn’t get the extra depend- 
ability of Timken bearings. 
That’s why, to keep America 
on the go, Timken bearings are 
their first choice. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
*“TIMROSCO”’, 
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“Lackawanna Land serves the markets of the world!’”’ 


The industrial products of Lackawanna Land and of 
other commercial centers flow through the Port of New York 
to the leading markets of the world. 


Ships carrying cargoes to and from other lands constantly 
serve industrial America with the help of Lackawanna’s 
expansive facilities for the handling of foreign commerce 
in New York Harbor. 


And in Lackawanna Land, closely connected with the 
port by modern, dependable railroad service, are abundant 
supplies of raw materials, fuel, power and industrial water 
which guarantee profitable business. 











an 


A ship’s captain from the Port of New York tells why.. 


-  Lotkawanna land 8 1717 
Yor your new folart site! 


Adequate skilled and unskilled labor is available in 
Lackawanna Land. Desirable living conditions prevail in 
its communities whose friendly citizens welcome new or 
expanding industries. 





Plant Site of the Month 
30 Acres, Clifton, N. J.— rail- 
road owned, all utilities avail- 
able, especially suitable ware- 
housing or chemical operation. 


For information and confidential 
assistance, without obligation, 
please contact 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
Room 1762, 140 Cedar St., N.Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-2500 











Lackawanna Railroad 


Shortest Rail Route between New York and Buffalo 














%& The Showdown on 
Dr. Oppenheimer 


Here is the full story of the recom- 


THIS 


mendation to bar Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer from the atomic secrets he 
helped to create. You get reasons of 


the Security Board—plus a dissent and 


ISSUE 


a rebuttal—in verbatim text, starting 
on page 82. Also in this issue: the story 
of a new era for the civilian atom— 


page 30. 


%& What Congress Is Doing About Your Taxes 


Here, in detail, are the decisions now being made in the 
House and the Senate Finance Committee covering the whole 
field of personal and business taxes. See page 130. 


% How U.S. Is Drawn Toward War in Indo-China 


Will the French really try to win in Indo-China? Just what do 
they want U. S. to do there? What are their expectations for a 
truce? This is the inside story from Paris. Page 40. 
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= partial 
219 use of Durez 
with full 
Gs / use of Durez 


Too many parts 
in your products 7 


Could be—in the light of new develop- 
ments in Durez phenolic plastics. 

Yet cutting down on parts is often 
only the kick-off benefit of product de- 
velopment with these materials. Others 
can be lower material costs, lower pro- 
duction costs, reduced shipping weight, 
less breakage or damage in handling, 
better service in use, improved appear- 
ance, and greater sales appeal. 

Known with good reason as the work- 
horse of the engineering plastics, phe- 
nolics have been the specialty of Durez 
for more than three decades . . . we are 
exceptionally qualified to counsel with 
your design engineers and molders in 
applying them most profitably to your 
business. 

Molex Products Co. hit the jackpot 
in eliminating parts by redesigning this 
Morton’s salt tablet dispenser. Could 
you do as well—in this or other benefits 
of modern phenolics application ? We'd 
like to help you find out. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 906 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 








PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
THAT FIT TODAY’S PRODUCTS 
for the New Era of Competition 





The March of the Na 


INDO-CHINA: NEW MAN 


HE FRENCH, struggling to save North- 
. Indo-China, changed top com- 
manders. Gen. Henri Navarre, author of 
the “Navarre plan” for saving Indo- 
China, was out. In to replace him came 
Gen. Paul Ely, France’s Chief of Staff. 
who headed an inquiry mission to Indo- 
China after the fall of Dienbienphu. Gen- 
eral Ely also assumed political command 
as High Commissioner. 

Defeat at Dienbienphu apparently 
cost General Navarre his job after a year 
of battling Ho Chi Minh’s Communist 
guerrillas. And his plan went with him. 

What General Ely would come up with 
in the form of strategy to replace it 
wasn't made clear. What was clear was 
the fact that he had a tough—and im- 
mediate problem. Between now and late 
June, the Communists are expected to 
assault the Hanoi area. 

General Ely, a guerrilla himself as 
chief of resistance forces during World 
War II, would be tested again. 


TRADITIONS DIE HARD 


ITIZENS OF Birmingham, Ala., voted 
by a 3-to-1 margin to discard their 
experimental policy of nonsegregated 
athletic events. Results of the vote, of- 
ficials said, showed clearly how the 
people felt about their “social traditions.” 
There were other rumblings in the 
South. Mississippi Attorney General J. P. 
Coleman said his State “will not shrink 
from the challenge—our public-school 
system and separate education for the 
races will be preserved.” 

From Murfreesboro, Tenn., came the 
first reports of violence resulting from 
the Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregation in the schools—a riot be- 
tween whites and Negroes. 

The South, most observers felt, was 
demonstrating that decisions by a court 
do not necessarily mean the quick death 
of social traditions. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


IR FORCE SECRETARY Harold Talbott 
A was up against a problem. A com- 
mission selected to pick a site for the 
new Air Force Academy failed to come 
up with a unanimous recommendation. 
It then had to pass the buck to Mr. Tal- 
bott, let him pick one of its three choices. 

Mr. Talbott’s alternatives: Alton, IIl.; 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Lake Geneva, 
Wis. He will, said the Secretary, come up 
with an answer soon, “certainly within a 
month.” 





A longer way off was the date for be- 
ginning of the first classes at the U.S. 
Air Force Academy. 


RECORD ON SUBVERSIVES 


HEN IT COMES to rooting out sub- 
Wren, President Eisenhower de- 
clared, his Administration has not been 
backward. Mr. Eisenhower listed for 
newsmen the details of his accomplish- 
ments in this field. 

On the list: 1 conviction for treason, 
2 for espionage, 41 convictions of Com- 
munist party leaders, indictment of 20 
additional Communist Party leaders, de- 
portation of 84 alien subversives, 127 
denials of entry to subversive aliens. 

All this, Mr. Eisenhower took pains 
to point out, has been done in conform- 
ance with law—and quietly. 


WAR ACE SCORES AGAIN 


OR JOE Foss of South Dakota, former 

Marine major, the battle was nothing 
like those over Guadalcanal in which he 
shot down 26 Japanese planes. The op- 
position was hardly as tough. The 
victory, over two opponents in South 
Dakota’s Republican gubernatorial pri- 
mary election, was regarded as _ tanta- 
mount to election in November. 

For former Nevada Governor Vail 
Pittman, also, victory was sweet. He won 
the Democratic nomination for Governor 
over four opponents, including one 
backed by friends of his long-time po- 
litical foe, Nevada’s Democratic Senator 
Pat McCarran. But he faces tough op- 
position in Republican Governor Charles 
H. Russell, running for re-election. 

Unopposed in the South Dakota pri- 
mary: Pentagon-McCarthy hearing chair- 
man, Senator Karl E. Mundt (Rep.). 


FARM PRICE PROBLEMS 


HE AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT €x- 
T plained its problem. The Government, 
said Secretary Benson, now owns, or has 
under loan: enough wheat to provide each 
U.S. family with 1,400 loaves of bread; 
enough cotton to make 117 shirts or 91 
house dresses for each family; corn to 
provide six months’ supply of pork and 
pork products; butter for three months. 

All this, Mr. Benson noted, amounts 
to 6.5 billion dollars tied up in Govern- 
ment price-support operations. And, he 
pointed out, there is no end yet in sight. 

Mr. Benson wants an end to high 
price supports. But Congress, facing the 
farmers in an election year, was regarded 
as by no means in the mood. 
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He’s the top man on your sales force. 
The last to complain that selling is 
tough, he’s the first to need a new 
order book. 


These days you wish you had more 
men like him. And that’s where Long 
Distance telephone service can help 
you—and help him, too. 


Long Distance multiplies any valu- 
able salesman. It helps him to keep in 
close, regular touch with his present 
customers. Gives him more time to de- 
velop new accounts. Helps him cover 
more territory in fewer days. Sets up 


You'd like to have more salesmen like him 


appointments that often save hours of 
wasted waiting time. 

In short, it makes the most produc- 
tive use of salesmanship. You can prove 
it profitably in your own business. 


Long Distance doesn’t cost—it pays. 


We have some specific suggestions for 
the profitable use of Long Distance 
in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, 
Trafhc, Production, Engineering and 
Accounting. A call to your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office will bring a 
representative to discuss them with you. 


















LONG DISTANCE RATES 
ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 
New York to Philadelphia... 50¢ 
St. Louis to Indianapolis... 85¢ 
Cleveland to Chicago..... $1.00 
New Orleans to Houston.. $1.05 
New York to Los Angeles... $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the new, lower federal ex- 
cise tax. 





Save time—Call by Number 















7’. | #PETROLEUM REFINERIES ‘ 
bing 4 world’s largest designers and builders 
a q of modern high-octane plants 


Engineering for Tomorrow |- 


Devoted to the advancement of world industry, Kellogg research, 
engineering, and construction achievements are as diverse as the industries ‘ 
served. Examples: first fluid “‘cat-cracking’”’ unit, first commercial gasoline- 
from-coal Synthol plant, first uranium-235 gaseous diffusion plant, first 
commercial production of trifluorochloroethylene polymers (KEL-F®), 
first controlled electrical casting of specialty steel alloys...and 
other pioneering ‘firsts’ too numerous to mention. 
From the tons of research reports and blueprints... 
mountains of work manuals which move 
through The M. W. Kellogg organization... 
many of tomorrow’s new industrial 
triumphs will emerge. With a service 
scope as wide as the world itself, 
The M. W. Kellogg Company welcomes 
the opportunity of looking forward 
with you... planning and executing 


your engineering for tomorrow. a? 








CHEMICAL PLANTS THE 
designers and builders of complete Ihe Car 
modern process chemical plants SUB 











POWER PIPING AND STACKS 
high pressure piping and chimneys 
for public utilities and industry 








KEL-F® fluorocarbon plastics 
s for molding, extrusion and film... 
catalysts for petroleum processing . 





: SPECIAL STEEL ALLOYS 
‘ electrically cast super-alloys to meet 
j high performance specifications 





PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
including heat exchangers, pressure 
vessels, reactors and towers 





» 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


the Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Toronto « Kellogg International Corporation, London. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 








begistered trade-mark for The M. W. Kellogg Company’s fluorocarbon polymers 








Washington Whispers 








[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


No Ration Books Ordered Yet . . . U.S. Diplomats Are 
Cooler to Mr. Eden... If MIG’s Jump Into Indo-China— 


American observers have their eyes 
on Russian MIG’s of the Communist 
Chinese Air Force that are crowded 
on airfields of Hainan Island off the 
coast of Indo-China. If those MIG’s 
jump into the war, that can be the sig- 
nal to bring U.S. into the fight with 
“massive retaliation.” 


x aoe 


George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 
tary, has received no word that the 
President is prepared, as of now, to 
ask for an increase above planned ex- 
penditures on the armed services. 
There is no conflict at this time be- 
tween the military services seeking 
more money and the civilian officials 
most interested in budget problems. 


-e -e 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
came back from a trip to the Far East 
convinced that U.S. military com- 
manders are right in their conclusion 
that the Indo-China war—at this 
point—is more a political than a mili- 
tary problem. One high officer refers 
to the war as 90 per cent a political 
problem, 10 per cent military. 


Or: or 


Arthur Flemming, Defense Mobilizer, 
is unlikely to order printing of ration 
books, even for stockpiling purposes, 
because of concern that people might 
interpret this as a preliminary to war. 
There has been some study of the 
ration-book problem, but no action. 


x *&t 


American technicians sent to Indo- 
China to help the French forces serv- 
ice military aircraft are being with- 
drawn as scheduled, although the 
French would like to have them stay 
as at least a symbol of American in- 
volvement in that war, 


xk &- 2 


President Eisenhower has let friends 
know that he feels he did the right 


thing in pushing for an armistice in 
Korea even though this action may 
have encouraged the Communists to 
press harder in Indo-China, where 
the French bear the main burden. 


x & & 


Planners in the executive branch 
of Government are set to oppose re- 
vival of the excess-profits tax in event 
war comes again. This tax is in low 
repute and will be avoided if possible 
by tighter rules on renegotiation and 
by increased tax rates for all tax- 
payers. 


xk *& & 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign 
Minister, is not so popular with 
American diplomats as he was before 
the Geneva Conference. The Ameri- 
cans seem to think that Mr. Eden was 
too adept at shifting his ground. 


x*k *«* 


Opinion polls taken privately in Ger- 
many reveal that in the 16-to-25 age 
group—the one affected by any draft 
—63 per cent are ready to serve un- 
conditionally in a war, against 48 per 
cent a year ago. For the country as a 
whole, 25 per cent would serve uncon- 
ditionally, 49 per cent oppose service 
and 20 per cent would serve under 
some conditions. 


x ke 


Adlai Stevenson, 1952 presidential 
nominee of the Democrats, is finding 
his hold on the party machinery less 
secure than it was. Democrats in Con- 
gress—not aligned with the party’s 
New Deal wing—are pressing for a 
bigger voice and more control. 


x *k * 


Stuart Symington, Missouri Senator, 
is being told by his friends that he 
comes from the right State to get 
strong consideration when next the 
Democrats nominate a candidate for 
the Presidency. If Republicans turn 


to the West Coast for their candidates, 
Democrats will want someone from 
the Midwest rather than the East. 


xk *& ® 


Karl Mundt, South Dakota Senator 
and chairman of the committee inves- 
tigating the McCarthy-Pentagon row, 
is not at all worried about his chances 
of re-election in November in spite of 
stories to the contrary. South Dakota 
is a runnerup to Vermont and Maine 
as a Republican stronghold. 


xk * 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral, has been given the job of tan- 
gling with Senator Joseph McCarthy 
in the future, if and when there are 
clashes involving the executive 
branch. President Eisenhower prefers 
not to get involved. 


x * * 


Senator McCarthy until very recent- 
ly had the inside track at the White 
House in job appointments in Wis- 
consin. Senator Alexander Wiley, who 
had risked his political neck for the 
President and who was senior Sena- 
tor, often found himself ignored when 
jobs were being filled. 


x kk 


Sherman Adams, staff chief to the 
President, finds that Republican 
members of Congress remain very 
dissatisfied both with the volume of 
patronage jobs made available by the 
White House and with the way those 
jobs are being filled. 


Ko Rae 


Eugene Millikin, Colorado Senator 
and Finance Committee chairman, is 
determined that Congress enact a tax- 
revision bill before adjourning this 
year. Republicans want to take no 
chance on having November elections 
produce a new Congress that would 
balk at ending some New Deal tax 
ideas. 
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You can put a permanent stretch in 
‘Scotch’? Brand Masking Tape! The 
crepe-paper backing stretches and 
stays stretched so the tape conforms 
smoothly to curves and contours. No 
wonder it’s such a favorite for paint 
masking—and for thousands of other 
odd-jobs around the plant! We call it 
the most useful all-around tape we 
make. You’ll call it that too, once 
you’ve tried it. Write on your letter- 
head for more data, free test samples. 
Address Dept. NWR-64. 









one of 





KING TAPE... 


PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE 
TAPES 


for industry, trademarked . 












REG. U.S PAT OFF 


COTCHe 


BRAND 


The term "Scotch" and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y.In 
Canada: London, Ontario, Canaga. 







LOOK what 


you can do 






SPEED INSIGNIA PAINTING with 
‘Scotch’ Brand Masking Tape. Pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesive sticks tight to 
metal, plastic, glass or wood—leaves 
no residue after removal. Crepe- 
paper backing is moisture-resistant. 
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LARGE AREAS are easily masked with 
“Scotch” Brand Masking Tape No. 
202. Here, aprons of “Scotch” 
Brand Masking Paper are taped over 
locomotive sections to assure sharp 
color separation with no over-spray. 





SMALL DETAILS are quickly separated 
for faster painting, as in this photo of 
“Scotch” Brand Tape No. 202 being 
used to ‘‘mask out’’ decorative stripe 
for spray-gun staining. 





HIGH HEAT—up to 375° F.—won’t 
hurt “Scotch” Brand Masking Tape 
No. 214. This special high tempera- 
ture tape is here applied to mask 
machined surfaces on an aluminum 
casting during enameling and baking. 
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New chassis ruggedness really pays off in 
lower upkeep ...longer truck life! 


Over the years, Chevrolet trucks have built a great 
reputation for stamina and long life... for their ability 
to stand up on tough jobs day in and day out with a 
minimum of maintenance. 

How do the new ’54 Chevrolet trucks measure up to 
previous models for ruggedness and reliability? The 
answer is they’re even better! These great new Advance- 
Design trucks have what it takes to take your job in stride! 

Take frames, for example. Every 54 Chevrolet truck 
has a stronger, more rigid frame. In addition, there are 
newly designed clutches in all models, stronger rear axles 
and drive lines in two-ton models, higher-capacity 
universal joints in medium- and heavy-duty models. 


All this extra built-in ruggedness means that you'll 
enjoy extra-low upkeep costs with a new Chevrolet truck. 
And it also means that you can look forward to extra 
miles of dependable, money-saving truck life. 

You can look forward to lots of other big advantages, 
too—advantages like new cab comfort, greater engine 
power and increased operating economy. They’re all 
yours in America’s lowest-priced line of trucks! 

Drop by your Chevrolet dealer’s and take a look at the 
huskiest, thriftiest Chevrolet trucks ever built. He’ll be 
happy to give you all the facts about the model that’s 
just right for your job. ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS| 
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CHEVROLET 
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NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
pickup bodies have deeper sides. New 
stake bodies are wider, longer and 
roomier. You can haul bigger, 
bulkier loads . . . save time and extra 
trips. Also, these bodies are built to 
stand up on tough jobs—and keep 
coming back for more! 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN 





Completely new ‘54 Chevrolet trucks 
offer all these brand-new features — 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 
“Thriftmaster 235” engine. Rugged, 
durable ‘Loadmaster 235” engine. 
All-new ‘“‘Jobmaster 261” engine.* All 
three deliver new power plus new 
operating economy! 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION:* 


Here’s great new driving ease! Truck 
Hydra-Matic transmission is offered 
on 1/-, 34- and 1-ton Chevrolet trucks. 


NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 
Offers new comfort and safety. New 
one-piece curved windshield gives 


USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


extra visibility. New instrument 
panel is easier to read and controls 
are easier to reach. 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit to 
“float” you over bumps. Eliminates 
annoying back-rubbing. 


NEW ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING: 
New, massive front-end design. New 
parking lights show the full width 
of the truck. 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is 
available in standard cabs only, “Jobmaster 
261” engine on 2-ton models, 
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Growing youngsters need 
plenty of pure milk. And to- 





“s ities day, more than likely its purity 
is protected by wax . . . a product of petroleum 
. another product of Sinclair. 

As a coating and lining for increasingly popu- 

lar paper milk containers, wax insures liquid- 

tight, hygienic protection for the fine products 

your dairy supplies to stores and homes. Wax 

made by Sinclair coats and lines millions of 

such containers every week. 

This particular wax enters the manufacturing 

processes of many Sinclair customers. It is an 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 
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important part of candles, polishes, food wrap- 
pings .. . any number of things you and your 
family use every day. 

Sinclair is a leading producer of waxes and 
many other process materials with a wide va- 
riety of industrial and household applications. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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To help answer questions most often asked at this time: 

Is U.S. edging into a new war? It is doubtful. The shift in official 
thinking is away from war involvement in Indo-China, unless the Chinese jump in 
openly, unless there is a clear-cut challenge to be met. 

Will Congress be asked to give the President specific authority to act? 
Probably not. Congress is wary of seeming to vote for war before there is a 
provocation to war. If there is provocation, the President can act on his own. 

What_about war, then? The official "line" is that Indo-China is a war 
that's largely political, not so much military. What does that mean? It means 
that Indo-China, to date, involves France and the native peoples. It's 
considered more of an insurrection, civil war, than it is international war. 

How_is that? There is no strong central government to which the people 
show allegiance or enthusiasm. There is a long record of revolt against rule by 
the French. France is giving independence but that fact seems slow to sink in. 
U.S: is wary of direct involvement in that kind of fight. 

















. But what if Communist China should jump in? That's a different matter. 
Things would happen in a hurry if Chinese throw in armies and an air force. 
That would be overt aggression. U.S. would move fast to get concerted action. 

War? Probably. What kind of war? "Massive retaliation." What does that 
mean? It means that Communist China would be hit with everything, to get a 
quick knockout of transport facilities and arms centers. 

A-bombs? Oh, yes. Big ones and little ones, even H-bombs if there should 
be a job for them. All parts of China and Manchuria would be targets. There 
would be no attempt to fight another war under Korea-type ground rules. 











Do the Communists know this? Yes, they do. They've been warned, and if 
they strike in Indo-China by air or with ground armies it will be with their 
eyes open. The next war in Asia will not stop at China's borders. 

Will Russia come in if that happens’? It's a gamble. Military view is that 
Russia will not come in, that World War III will not follow. Russia is on 
notice beforehand that Communist China will strike at her own risk. 

‘ China's choice? Avoid direct intervention or face disaster. 

Odds are that the Communist Chinese will hold back, that they will not throw 

in their armies or their Air Force to get a quick decision. 











If China doesn't go in, can France hola? Maybe, but not surely. 
If the French do hold? All of Indo-China, then, might be kept from the 
Communists. If the French cannot hold? The rich delta area in the north, in 














(over) 
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that case, would be lost. An effort would be made to hold in other areas. 
A truce? It seems improbable. Communist terms are too high. 


At home, the arms program is not yet being expanded. Arms spending, now 
running somewhat behind schedule, may move up to schedule. 

Tax revision, scheduled, is to go ahead as planned. Tax changes will be 
pleasing to both individuals and business. Changes to come will make it simpler 
to figure taxes, will remove many present irritations. 

New tax cuts, affecting 1954 income, are not probable. Tax relief for 
dividend income, however, still is likely. Personal exemptions, as matters 
stand, are less than a 50-50 prospect for increase. 

You get details of tax changes to come ina report on page 130. 




















Mr. Eisenhower is to get more than half of what he asked of Congress. 

President asked for 17 specific actions. He'll get 9, maybe 10. 

The Eisenhower record already is made on a number of issues. Congress, 
under Republican leadership, often has not followed White House wishes. 








Approved or probably to be approved are these White House proposals: 

St. Lawrence Waterway: It's enacted. More highway money: Congress has 
voted that. Progress toward a balanced budget: Appropriations are being cut 
substantially. Those represent actions already taken. 

Tax revision: That is coming. More Social Security: It's on the way. 
Health reinsurance, however, may not get approval. That is part of the big 
program of Social Security change. Old-age pensions will be raised. 

Easier credit for housing: It's to be approved. Public housing as a part 
of this broader program is due to be continued as well. 

Higher debt limit: That will be forced. Military aid: It will go on. 
Hospital-building program: It will be approved. Atomic-energy-law_ changes: 
They'll be made but maybe not in exactly the form the President wants. 

Those are things Mr. Eisenhower is likely to get. 
































Already killed, or in the doubtful stage, are these proposals: 

Flexible price supports for farmers: Congress inclines to a one-year 
extension of high supports. Mr. Eisenhower can block Congress with a veto. 
Odds seem against use of the veto this year to end high supports. 

Higher postal rates: Any raises will be few. Letter postage is likely to 
remain as it is. Hawaiian statehood: It's on the doubtful list. 

Labor-law changes: They're sidetracked. Vote for 18-year-olds: That one 
has been buried. Tariff cuts: No action is probable. 

Wire-tapping authority: It's uncertain, except under strict limits. 

On the balance, the President is not doing so badly with Congress. 























Business activity is leveled off 10 to 12 per cent under the peak. 

Business, probably, will dip a little in the vacation season. 

Business rise is very probably to be evident by late in August or early in 
September. Upturn, when it appears, i§ likely to be moderate. 

Boom revival is not likely short of a new war. Odds at this point continue 
to be against war. Business will find its recovery in the domestic markets, in 
rising demands for goods and services that seem to lie ahead. 
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4 REGULAR AND CODED MESSAGES 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON AND PITTSBURGH . 


ARE AUTOMATICALLY PLACED 
ON MICROWAVES, RELAYED 
BETWEEN TOWERS AND... 

enn 


x } FLASHED TO DESTINATION INSTANTLY OVER 
WESTERN UNION’S MULTI-CHANNEL SYSTEM. 


* 
Microwaves Replace Wires, 
Carry 2,000 Telegrams at Once 


‘“‘WEATHER-PROOF’’ RELAY NETWORK INCREASES SPEED IN COMMUNICATIONS 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


® You find “microwaves” in the headlines 
over and over again these days—extend- 
ing the range of television, adding to your 
protection when you travel by plane, ship 
or train, and as in the headline above, 
carrying your telegrams even faster and 
more efficiently than ever before. 


= Generating these microwaves is a spe- 
cial type vacuum tube — an electronic 
device developed by Sperry and called 
the Klystron. About the size of your hand, 


the particular Sperry Klystron developed 
for Western Union provides sufficient 
power to permit a reliable beamed com- 
munications system carrying 2,000 tele- 
grams through the air at the same time, 
between towers up to 50 miles apart. 
Rain, winds, storms — even lightning — 
have no effect. Messages go undelayed in 
complete safety—ideal for secret defense 
communications. 


= Sperry’s development of the Klystron 
opened the door to countless new elec- 
tronic developments that strengthen our 
defenses, aid industry, and make living 
more pleasant. The very heart of radar 


pee 


eo eS 


and radar defense systems is the Klystron. 
It puts the all-weather eyes into today’s 
precision bombing systems, is responsible 
for the accuracy of air navigation sys- 
tems, and makes possible anti-collision 
devices aboard ships at sea. Microwaves 
generated by these versatile tubes bring 
television into your home—even control 
the flow in cross-country oil and gas lines! 
# The application of microwaves is being 
extended more and more by industry and 
government in their search for simpler, 
more economical operations. Today, with 
this broadening use of microwaves, the 
Sperry developed Klystron has, in fact, 
become a servant to the American public. 


cPtnRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y, 
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oF THE WEEK 


> W. KERR SCOTT won the North Caro- 
lina Democratic primary election and is 
assured of a seat in the U.S. Senate. 
He will bring a New Deal attitude to 
many issues in Congress; the liberal 
Democratic wing in the Senate probably 
can count on his vote. He has broken with 
Southern conservatives. 

Mr. Scott, Governor of North Carolina 
from 1949 to 1953, rejected the States’ 
Rights swing in the 1948 campaign, 
stuck with President Truman. In 1952 he 
fought for the nomination of Adlai Ste- 
venson at the Chicago Convention. As 
Governor, he set a Southern precedent 
by naming a Negro to the State Board of 
Education for the first time. 

He is a plain-spoken man, often blunt 
in the forthright way in which he states 
his views. While Governor, he flabber- 
gasted lawyers by telling them to their 
faces what he thought was wrong with the 
legal profession, and picked a power-plant 
dedication ceremony to attack private- 
power interests. 

He gathered popularity by improving 
28,000 miles of roads—half of them all- 
weather rural roads that are colloquially 
known as “Scott roads”—and remained a 
power in State politics after leaving office. 

The Senator-to-be, to take office next 
January, is a dairy farmer at Haw River 
in the rolling Piedmont country, and has 





AMERICA’S SMITH 











a long background as an agricultural ad- 
ministrator. He got a degree in agricul- 
ture from North Carolina State College, 
was a county agent for 10 years and was 
State Commissioner of Agriculture from 
1936 to 1948. He is husky, 58, and his 
middle name is pronounced “car.” 


> J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, the thin 
and brilliant physicist who supervised 
construction of the first atom bomb, is 
likely to continue to play an important 
part in developing new atomic theories, 
even though a board has recommended 
he be ruled out as an adviser on U.S. 
atom-bomb projects. 

Dr. Oppenheimer still is director of 
the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, N. J., and is continuing his 
research into theoretical physics. It was 
out of such laboratories that original 
ideas for the atom bomb and the hydro- 
gen bomb first came. Part of his job also 
is to train other physicists who already 
have risen into the upper realms of that 
difficult science and are ready to contrib- 
ute discoveries of their own. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, a professor before he 
was caught up in the Los Alamos bomb- 
making. project, already is credited by 
some of his colleagues with having helped 
to train half the best physicists in the 
U.S. His thinking counts despite the 


COMMUTING BY LIMOUSINE 


DIPLOMATS at Geneva, talking 
without decisions, seem least formal 
each morning when arriving by 
limousine for another day of discus- 
sions. Walter Bedell Smith displays 
American hustle; Anthony Eden 


gulps fresh spring air; Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov maintains stony dig- 
nity; Georges Bidault seems confi- 
dent though thoughtful; Chou En- 
lai is inscrutable. 





FRANCE’S BIDAULT 





Board’s report, and his continued work 
as a teacher would have great influence. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, 50, has directed the 
Institute since 1947. Although he still is 
there, the possibility of his leaving the 
U.S. is being raised. A British Member 
of Parliament says he will urge Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill to invite 
the physicist to join in British atomic 
research. No such invitation has yet been 
made, at least not officially, and Dr. Op- 
penheimer is said to have no plans to 
take his research elsewhere. 


> EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, a cautious 
Colorado Republican, heads the Senate 
Finance Committee and, in that job, is 
having a great deal to say about the new 
tax bill on which his Committee now is 
making some of its final decisions. In 
the closing weeks of this session, he will 
have a hand in much important legis- 
lation that is to help make the record 
of the Eisenhower Administration: new 
Social Security laws, a proposal to in- 
crease the limit on Government debt, 
tariff revisions. 

Senator Millikin, along with the rank- 
ing Democratic member of the Finance 
Committee, Senator Walter F. George, 
of Georgia, is considered the fiscal brain 
of the Senate. He is an unobtrusive man 

(Continued on page 18) 
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NEW LOW-COST LIFE INSURANCE 
BUILDS HIGH CASH VALUES FAST! 











For Partners: Two 50-year old men are equal 
partners in a business. Each has $50,000 in- 
vested, so each takes out a $50,000 Whole Life 
policy paying the standard annual premium at 
age 50 of $40.83 per $1,000. Together they pay a 
total yearly premium of $4,083. If either partner 
dies, his family gets $50,000 cash. The surviving 
partner retains the entire business according to 
a previously written buy-and-sell agreement. If 
both live, their policies continue to accumulate 
high cash values available for emergency funds, 
credit or retirement purposes. 





For the Sole Proprietor: At age 40, you own 
your own retail business. You plan some day to 
leave it to your wife and son. So you buy a 
$20,000 Whole Life policy and since you qualify 
for standard insurance you pay an annual pre- 
mium of $559.60. If you should die, your family 
will receive $20,000 in cash with which to pay 
expenses, taxes, debts, to hire help as a stopgap 
measure, or even to give your family the added 
security which ready cash means. Your business 
stays in the family. While you live, you have a 
constantly growing source of cash for business 
requirements and eventually for your own re- 
tirement purposes. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ie Dew York itfe Agent a Your Community taGood Mamta Kkcer Us cia i et ee es a et | 
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It’s New York Life’s new 
“Whole Life” policy —ideal for 


business protection needs ! 


No matter what type of business you operate, this new policy 
offers your business and your family strong protection and pro- 
vides a source of emergency funds—at remarkably low net cost! 


Because this Whole Life policy is sold only in amounts of $10,000 
or more, there are savings that are passed on to you in lower pre- 
miums. And this policy has rapidly building cash values! 


It is available in each of the 48 states, District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and throughout Canada (not issued in New York 
prior to age ten, nor in Canada prior to fifth birthday). New York 
Life is 109 years old and is one of the strongest legal reserve life 
insurance companies in the world. 


10000 MINIMUM AMOUNT! 


This minimum face amount results in lower net cost. Issued to age 
70. May be available at higher rates to persons who cannot qualify 
for standard insurance due to health or occupation. 


LOW PREMIUM RATES! 


Standard annual premium only $17.59 per $1,000 issued at age 
25; $23.59 at 35; $33.64 at 45; $50.46 at 55. At most ages waiver 
of premium and double indemnity benefits are available at slightly 
higher rates. Dividends can be used to reduce premium payments. 


EARLY HIGH CASH VALUES! 


Cash values build fast—equal to the full reserve after only seven 
years; i.e.: seventh year cash value of a policy taken out at age 25 
is $92 per $1,000; at 35, $123; at 45, $164; at 55, $213. 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. U-2 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


| 

| 

| 

Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information on | 
your new Whole Life insurance policy, minimum amount $10,000. 
| 

| 

| 


NAME AGE 





ADDRESS 





STATE. 
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makes few speeches, gets few headlines. 
He is conservative, wants to save money 
in Government, but is no helter-skelter 
tax cutter, instead wants the facts before 
him. He opposes big tax reductions, 
wants to see a balanced budget and some 
reduction in the national debt. 

The Senator is 63, appears robust, but 
is not in top-notch health; nevertheless, 
he remains energetic. He was a success- 
ful lawyer and businessman before being 
appointed to the Senate in December, 
1941. Senator Millikin heads the Republi- 
can Conference in the Senate, has a 
strong voice in policy decisions extending 
outside the field of finance. 


> MOHAMMED ALI, Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, is a shining new ally of the 
U.S.—and he’s in trouble. His country, 
seen as the eastern bastion of Middle 
East defenses, is a nation of two parts, 
separated by the 1,000-mile width of 
Northern India. Last week, East Paki- 
stan, where more than half the nation’s 
76 million people are crowded into one 
seventh of its area, was in near revolt. 
Riots had killed more than 600. Com- 
munists in East Pakistan’s United Front 
Government were exploiting discontent 
over crowding, hunger and low wages 
in jute and paper mills. Mohammed Ali 
deposed the Communist-tinged regime, 
sent Defense Minister Iskandar Mirza to 
rule it, reinforced him with more than 
10,006 troops. 

The man who acted so rapidly, Mo- 
hammed Ali, is only 44—a youngster 
among the world’s rulers. In his 30s, 
when Britain ruled India, he was Finance 
Minister of Bengal Province, where his 
present troubles lie. For Pakistan’s inde- 
pendent Government he became High 
Commissioner to Canada, in 1952 was 
shifted to Washington as Ambassador. 
Mohammed Ali became Premier 14 
months ago, moved quickly to get U.S. 
military aid, began negotiating for a 
mutual-defense pact with the U. S. 


> GENERAL RENE COGNY is the man 
on a spot in Indo-China. As French com- 
mander in Northern Vietnam, General 
Cogny is under orders to make a last- 
ditch defense of the key Red River delta 
—site of two airfields and port of entry 
for U.S. arms. His orders are to hold at 
all costs, while the West dickers with 
Communists at Geneva, decides what to 
do next in Southeast Asia. 

General Cogny is viewed by both 
French and Americans as a man who can 
do the job if anyone can. He is 50, a 
strapping fighting man—6 feet 2, 210 
pounds—with a record of personal bravery 
and daring leadership. The French call 
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United Press 


MOHAMMED ALI 
. .. trouble shooter in Pakistan 


him the “general de vitesse’—“General 
Speedy.” He is an able tactician, often is 
in the front lines with troops. 

The General joined the Army when he 
was 23, after an education in engineering 
and law. In World War II, he was cap- 
tured, escaped—wearing knickers and a 
golf cap—was recaptured and assigned to 
forced labor in a V-2 rocket plant. He 
held top Army desk jobs after the war, 
then was sent to Indo-China three years 
ago. His tactical ability led to his assign- 
ment in command of ground troops last 
June. 








. _— ; =United Press 
GENERAL COGNY 
. trouble shooter in Vietnam 


> JOHN D. PRICE, a Vice Admiral, is 
one of the real pioneers of naval flying. 
He set early endurance records in the 
old, heavy-engine De Havilland combat 
planes, and, in April, 1925, he made the 
first night landing aboard an aircraft 
carrier—the USS Langley—in history. 
His experiment broke the barrier against 
24-hour operations from carriers, won 
him a commendation from the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Admiral Price is a case study in the 
story of naval flying. He was an inland 
boy, from Augusta, Ark., who got an ap- 
pointment to Annapolis in 1912. In 
World War I, he was an officer on a 
minesweeper, began flight training in 
1919, became a leader in working out 
ways to use aerial weapons. 

His service in World War II included 
command of Fleet Air Wing 1 in the 
Pacific, where his patrol bombers used 
the first U.S. flying bomb during strikes 
that knocked off 159 Japanese ships. 

In 1948, he was made Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Air, a year later 
became Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 
For the last four years he has headed 
Naval Air training from headquarters in 
Pensacola. And last week, at age 62, with 
42 years of naval service behind him, 
Vice Admiral John D. Price retired. 


> WILLIAM G. STEVENS, a corporal in 
the Army, is one of the four sons of 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens 
—and the elder Stevens has held up his 
sons to Pvt. G. David Schine as ex- 
amples worthy of Private Schine’s emula- 
tion. The Army Secretary, in the course 
of Pentagon-McCarthy hearings involving 
Private Schine, testified that he told Pri- 
vate Schine that both he and three of his 
sons had served “and we all think we got 
a great deal out of it. . .” 

William is the only one of the sons 
now in service. He volunteered for a 
three-year hitch in December, 1951, 
trained in the Signal Corps at Camp 
Kilmer and Camp Gordon, was sent over- 
seas to Verdun, France, then to Cher- 
bourg, last January was transferred to 
Seckenheim, Germany. He is a crypto- 
graphic technician, using and maintain- 
ing machines for handling coded mes- 
sages. He is 22, will complete his service 
in December, then stay in the Reserves 
for five years. 

Robert, Jr., 29, and Whitney, 27, both 
served in the Navy in World War II. 
Robert was released from a Reserve 
commission two years ago because of 
high blood pressure, Whitney still is a 
Reserve ensign. Fourth son, Tommy, is 
only 11. Daughter Joan, 25, works for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co.,Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
- Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Ideal Cement Co. Divisions, Denver 
Alabama Division, Mobile 
. Arkansas Division, Little Rock 
Colorado Division, Denver 
Gulf Division, Houston 











a ak oa : fers Bean nas OE ae : Louisiana Division, New Orleans 
Nebraska Division, Omaha 
78 ae ds Oklahoma Division, Oklahoma City 
(ts real smooth on modern concrete roads ni a eee 
Union Portland Division, Salt Lake City 
H : h : Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
The engineers who built the concrete roads that pulled America ra 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
out of the mud more than a generation ago thought joints had to Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Po. 
‘ ' . . - Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
be wide and frequent to permit expansion and contraction of the Lenhaen Vertiand Cement €0., Sen Antonio 
H Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 
concrete slabs. Most of those roads built 30 to 40 years ago are ste mci rf 
still serving, too, but they’re as different from modern concrete Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 


roads as the Model T is from today’s automobiles. 


Years of experience and experiment have brought steady im- Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Oe ae N : h f d nad Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
provements in jointing. Now engineers have found a new metho ideas Gente fn, Shakehon 
of making joints in concrete pavement that has highway circles National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
: % Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
excited. After the concrete hardens they saw a thin groove, usually North American Cement Corp., New York 
° : : Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
1 
only ¥ inch wide, across the slab. Then they seal the slot with sheciteahdtaia Seine edie Genet én. 
a plastic material that can’t be squeezed out. Mason City, lowa 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
101 ! H ’ ’ Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Talk about joints! If you didn’t see them you wouldn’t know scesttti-deniaittana Hee York 
they were there. They’re that smooth. Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
i i et 4 Zanesville, Ohio 
Improvements like this don’t just happen. They result from Fontes ct 
painstaking research by many organizations, including the San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
asl - . ” ‘ Southern States Portland Cement Co., Af/anta 
1 Portland Cement Association. Finding ways to give highway Southwestern Portland Comsat €e., Los Angeles 
users even safer, more durable and lower-annual-cost concrete The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
‘ 4 A y 2 A Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
roads for their tax dollars is a job to which the PCA is dedicated. Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary’s Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
The voluntary financial support of member companies, listed Superior-Marquette Cement Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
° ° ae ‘ Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 
at the right, makes this and all other PCA activities possible. Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 


Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


pP o R T L A od D Cc . M ‘ N T A % gy o Cc ; AT f o te Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois J) 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


























How much chopping 
to get in the chips? 


Sure, you’ve got to keep chopping, whether you’re 
after mahogany or markets. 

What’s it take to make a market tumble? Less than 
you think, if your implement is Collier’s. 


With just $220,000 for example, you can place 13 
full color pages in Collier’s—and get more paid cir- 
culation (ABC) than an equal amount will buy in 
any other mass weekly or biweekly. 

You save plenty in production costs, too, since no 
color plates are needed in Collier’s and, as you know, 
color plates cost money. 


What $220,000 Buys 


No. of 4-color 
Pages per Year 


COLLIER’S . . 
S.€. Post. .. 


13 ($216,710) 


7 ($214,200). . . 


11 ($214,555)... 


9 ($209,790). . . 


Cost 
of Plates 


= %=- ig NOHO. 


? 
? 


? 


Total 
Advertising 
Impressions * 


. « 47,430,630. . 
» 40,195,251 . . 
. 38,308,060... 
. 40,896,449... 


ABC Circulation, Dec. 31, 1953—times no. of insertions 


Cost per Page 
per Thousand 
of Circ. (ABC) 


. $4.57 
. $5.22 
$5.59 
$5.25 


Aren’t these facts worth considering, when you map 
next year’s advertising program? More data is yours 


for the asking. 


The big new 


Collier's 


For impact and Frequency 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Publishers of Collier’s, The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 
and Collier’s Encyclopedia 
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Here, pictured at the moment it rolled 
out of the Boeing Renton, Washington, 
plant, is America’s fifst jet transport. It 
is an airplane that, in one great stride, 
pulls aerial transportation into line with 
the military performance standards of 
the jet age. 

This swept-wing giant is a prototype 
model built with company funds to dem- 
onstrate its potential for either military 
or commercial use. You see above the 
military configuration, with cargo doors 
and interior provisions for outfitting as 
a tanker. 

This historic new airplane has versa- 
tile possibilities. The basic design may 
be adapted into an aerial tanker-transport 
version, a global troop or cargo transport, 


first American jet transport is born 


or a luxurious airliner, capable of out- 
performing, by more than 100 m.p.h., 
the fastest conventional transport of 
today. 

The military, or Jet Stratotanker, ver- 
sion is designed to accompany jet com- 
bat craft on their missions, and refuel 
them in flight at their own choice of 
speed and altitude. It would become a 
worthy successor to the present widely 
used Boeing KC-97 piston-powered 
tanker-transport. 

The commercial, or Jet Stratoliner, 
version will carry from 80 to 130 pas- 
sengers at speeds in the 550-m.p.h. range. 
For the first time, the east and west 
coasts can be placed within five hours of 
each other by commercial airliner. The 





Boeing Stratoliner will also fly non-stop 
from New York to London—in less than 
seven hours. 

Two lines of experience converge in 
this revolutionary new airplane. One is 
Boeing’s background of designing, flying 
and building the B-52 and more than 
600 B-47 multi-jet bombers. The other 
line is the design and manufacturing ex- 
perience gained in producing the Strato- 
cruiser commercial transport and more 
than 500 KC-97s, today’s standard 
Strategic Air Command tanker. 

America’s first jet transport joins the 
illustrious company of the earlier, pio- 
neering Boeing airplanes that opened up 
new eras of military and commercial 
aviation. 
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WHY STOCKS 
ARE HIGHER 


Dividends Rising, Profits Outlook Good 





a te i PURELY Lars. 





in 1955. 
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The bull market for stocks is going strong 
at a time when business is in a slump. 

Why? One big reason is that dividends 
on stocks are rising. They may hit a record 
in 1954, probably will go on increasing 


Profits of corporations are down, but not 
as sharply as many expected. 





GAL LI LAOREET 


Stocks of American corporations are 
higher in price now than at any time 
since the boom of 1929. The rise in the 
average price of corporate shares has 
gone forward during a period of busi- 
ness decline and at a time when a new 
war seems to threaten. 

A bear market, not a bull market, usu 
ally accompanies slower business ac 
tivity and threats of war. Why. 
then, is there a bull market in a pe 
riod such as this? What accounts 
for the long and steady rise in the 
price that investors are willing to 
pay for common stocks? 

You get varied answers to these 
questions, but the following basic 
facts are attracting attention: 

Profits are holding up very 
well in the present period. For 
many corporations, the end of 
the excess-profits tax has meant 
a rise in after-tax earnings. 

The outlook is for improv- 
ing business late this year and 
in 1955. That gives a prospect 
of higher earnings ahead. 

Also, dividend payments, in 
the aggregate, are rising. Once 
earnings turn up, the rise in 
dividend payments is expected 
to accelerate. 

Investors, in other words, an- 
ticipate a larger return on their 
investments in the future. This out- 
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Since taxes are lower this year, earnings 
of corporations will fall only about 1.6 billion 
dollars below 1953. 

Most companies need less money on hand 
this year for working capital, and that means 


there will be more left over for dividends. The 


recession of 1954, in other words, is passing 


the stockholder by. 


TER | EAT SEE a IO NS, A, RT EPO We 


look tor profits and dividends goes tar 
to influence investor attitudes. 

Other factors are at work as well. 
rhere is the generally friendly attitude 
of Government toward business enter- 
prise. There is the promise of some relief 
from double taxation on corporate earn- 
ings—once when the firm chalks them 
up and again when they are distributed 
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MAILING OUT THE DIVIDENDS 
. . . big boost for a bull market 


as dividends. And prospects are that 
business will need less money for new 
investment and working capital. All this 
adds up to prospects that look favorable 
for the owners of stocks. 

Earnings of .corporations, after taxes, 
actually are holding up surprisingly well 
in this period of slower business activity. 
During last year’s boom, profits before 
taxes climbed to the high point of 
41.9 billion dollars. But taxes took 
a heavy bite—22.9 billion—leaving 
19 billion in profits after taxes. 
This year, profits before taxes ap- 
pear likely to drop to 34.7 billion— 
a decline of 7.2 billion from 1953 
—but, because of lower taxes, the 
after-tax figure is expected to be 
17.4 billion—only 1.6 billion below 
last year’s. 

Stockholders are being affected 
only mildly by the downturn in 
business activity that began last 
year. That doubtless explains the 
current enthusiasm for common 
stocks in the securities markets. 

As receivers of dividends, stock- 
holders probably will fare better 
this year than last, or than in any 
other year since the end of World 
War II. Corporations, on the whole, 
have been tending recently to pay 
out more money to shareholders 
and to retain a smaller share of 
earnings for reinvestment. In 1953, 
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dividend payments reached a record of 
9.3 billions, and signs so far this year 
suggest another moderate increase, prob- 
ably to 9.5 billions. 

The business pattern, furthermore, sug- 
gests that earnings and dividends will 
turn up next year. Industrial production 
is down 8.2 per cent below the 1953 
average, with total national output off 
2.6 per cent. No further sharp dip from 
these levels now appears likely, and in- 
dications point strongly to an upturn late 
this year that will carry through the first 
half of 1955. 

That means higher profits, both be- 
fore and after taxes, in the immediate 
period ahead. Prospects are that before- 
tax profits will aggregate 37.5 billions 
a year for the first half of 1955, with 
after-tax profits rising to 18.6 billions and 
dividends inching up to a rate of 9.6 
billions a year. 

Corporations actually are moving into 
a position to be able to pay out more 
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dividends than in the recent past. De- 
preciation reserves are high and can be 
tapped to meet future financial require- 
ments for new plant and equipment and 
other outlays. Inventories are being re- 
duced, so less money is needed to carry 
stocks of materials. Working-capital 
needs are not as great as they once were. 
The net effect of these developments is 
that corporations are finding they do not 
need to hold back as large a portion of 
their profits and therefore can pay out a 
greater share to stockholders. 

What looks best. Not all corporations, 
of course, face the same prospects. As a 
group, manufacturing companies and 
public utilities appear to have the best 
earnings outlook. Railroads and merchan- 
dising firms seem fated to be hardest hit 
by the decline in business volume that 
has taken place. 

In manufacturing, total profits before 
taxes this year are likely to drop 13 per 
cent below the high earnings of 1953. 


1953 


Profits of Corporations— 
DOWN BUT STILL HIGH 
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But this group of companies -was hit 
hard by the excess-profits tax. With that 
tax gone, they stand to earn more, after 
taxes, than in 1953. And prospects are 
that earnings will rise both before and 
after taxes in 1955, with a chance for a 
record rate of dividends. 

Profits, of course, will not be evenly 
distributed among groups of industries 
or among companies in the same group. 
American business has entered a period 
of intense competition, and profits will 
go to those concerns with the highest 
sales or the lowest costs. It is quite prob- 
able that profits of the larger corpora- 
tions, checked by the Federal Reserve 
Board, will make a better showing than 
the aggregate of profits reported by the 
Commerce Department for some 600,000 
corporations, large and small. The larger 
firms usually are the lowest-cost pro- 
ducers. 

The wise investors in the present pe- 
riod need to consider the prospects and 
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DIVIDENDS ARE SETTING 
NEW RECORDS 





Source: Through 1953, Commerce Dept.; 1954 and 1955, estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit 


performance of individual corporations 
as well as the outlook for profits for in- 
dustry as a whole. 

As a group, manufacturers of durable 
goods—automobiles, other metal prod- 
ucts, furniture—face a probable decline 
in before-tax profits this year of 20 per 
cent from the 1953 level. The recession 
in business has been concentrated in 
durable goods. However, this group also 
includes the heaviest payers of excess- 
profits taxes. So chances are that the re- 
duction in taxes this year will be greater 
than the cut in earnings. The indicated 
result is that after-tax profits will in- 
crease slightly, probably less than 2 per 
cent, even though the total volume of 
business will be down. 

Dividends from this group of manu- 
facturers are likely to be 4 per cent 
higher this year, on the average, than in 
1953. Naturally, some firms will do bet- 
ter than the average, some worse. In the 
first half of 1955, the profits rate is ex- 
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pected to be better than in 1954, though 
probably not as high as 1953. 

Manufacturers of soft goods are ex- 
pected to have a more moderate decline 
in profits before taxes this year—probably 
about 6 per cent. This group includes a 
number of industries that suffer only 
a slight decline in volume during periods 
of business downturn. Among these for- 
tunate firms are food processors and 
chemical companies. 

After taxes, aggregate profits among 
manufacturers of soft goods are expect- 
ed to increase by about 3.5 per cent, 
this year. But that increase will be con- 
fined largely to companies that paid ex- 
cess-profits taxes in 1953—a group that 
is not nearly so large among producers of 
soft goods as among the durable-goods 
industries. 

Dividends from the group engaged in 
manufacturing nondurable goods are 
likely to top 1953 payments by better 
than 7 per cent. 5 


$7.2 billion 
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Bright prospects are held out for the 
public-utility industries. These industries 
have been expanding steadily since 
World War II and are continuing to ex- 
pand at about the same pace. Each year 
their volume of business has shown gains, 
and 1954 is unlikely to be an exception. 

Indications are that profits, before 
taxes, will increase about 3 per cent 
this year over 1953. Taxes will be lower 
for this group of firms, with the result 
that after-tax profits are likely to show a 
rather substantial gain. Dividends in 
1954 probably will be 7 per cent higher 
than 1953. 

In the first half of 1955, the growth 
of these industries is expected to con- 
tinue. Electric and gas utilities have large 
programs for expansion. Profits both be- 
fore and after taxes promise to be higher 
in 1955 than in 1954. 

In retailing and wholesaling, the 
profits outlook is rather bleak for 1954, 
compared with 1953. Costs are increasing 
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in this group, and the trend of costs to 
sales has been upward through most of 
the postwar years. In periods of declining 
sales, profits are likely to drop rather 
sharply. In 1949, for example, when 
wholesale and retail sales fell off only 
3.8 per cent, profits before taxes dropped 
33 per cent. 

It seems quite likely now that retail 
sales volume will be smaller in 1954 
than in 1953, and rather substantially 
smaller for dealers in hard goods, such 
as automobiles, appliances and furniture. 
Aggregate profits in this group may be 
down as much as 47 per cent this year 
from 1953. 

Retained earnings are likely to be cut 
sharply by retail and wholesale firms, 
but, even so, the likelihood is for a rather 
sizable drop in dividends. This does not 
mean, however, that all merchandising 
firms will suffer in this period. As in 
other fields, some companies will do 
well, others not so well. 
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In 1955, business volume is expected 
to turn up, with the result that profits 
and dividends are likely to increase mod- 
erately. It is not expected, however, that 
profits of trade corporations will ap- 
proach the 1953 levels. 

In the finance field, banks, brokers, 
insurance companies and real estate 
firms are counting on a good year in 
1954. Profits are expected to be off a bit, 
both before and after taxes, but not by 
any large percentage. Dividends prob- 
ably will be higher than in 1953 for this 
group, with further gains in prospect 
for 1955. 

The railroad industry, as a whole, ap- 
pears to be in for a rather deep cut in 
profits. This industry, as reported by the 
Commerce Department, includes switch- 
ing, terminal and passenger-car services 
and railway-express companies as well 
as Class I railroads. 

In times of recession, profits of the 
entire group usually dip more than for 
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the larger railroads. However, 1954 prof- 
its of Class I lines are not likely to ex- 
ceed 515 million dollars this year, com- 
pared with the 875 millions earned in 
1953, after taxes. 

Other transportation companies have 
a better profits outlook than the rail- 
roads. These include street railways and 
city bus lines, intercity and _ interstate 
passenger busses and highway freight 
carriers. 

Profits for these firms are likely to 
be 6 per cent below 1953, before 
taxes, with a comparable drop in after- 
tax profits. Dividends, however, are likely 
to increase moderately and the profits 
outlook for early 1955 indicates a level 
nearly as high as 1953. 

All in all, American business corpora- 
tions are expected to weather the present 
recession without much damage _ to 
profits, and perhaps with some gains to 
stockholders. That is the basis for cur- 
rent stock-market optimism. 
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He’s a top man 


in his field... 
thanks to his MARCHANT! 





High-speed, 

automatic 
MARCHANT 
Figurematic 


Fast figurework is the fast footwork that clinches many a business deal 
for the man with a MARCHANT calculator always within easy 

reach. He just puts in the figures and gets his answer... automatically... 
instantly... silently. And a MARCHANT does all the routine figurework, too, 
so quickly that many priceless extra hours are released for profitable planning 
and effort by boss and staff alike. 

* Call the local MARCHANT MAN and get time-test runs on all your 
figurework. You'll discover that for simple, accurate, time-saving operation... 


Any way you figure —IT’S MARCHANT! 





Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your 
figurework costs and lighten your figuring burden. 
Mail this coupon with your business letterhead for free... 


MARCHANT 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators . . . . . O 





MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
U-6 
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In Indo-China: 


BATTLE PLAN FOR THE SHOWDOWN | 


Opening salvos are being 
fired in a battle that, barring 
a truce, may settle the military 
fate of Indo-China. The plan: 

Communists, bringing up 45 
new battalions, are set to attack 
the vital Red River delta from 
three sides, touch off uprisings 
by 100,000 troops already in the 
area. The plan could work. 

How prospects look to. those 
on the scene is told below. 


HANOI 


Time is the most important element 
in the critical struggle shaping up here 
in the Red River delta, where the mili- 
tary fate of Indo-China probably will 
be decided. 

French forces, if they are to hold, 
need time to bring in promised rein- 
forcements from France and North Af- 
rica, or at least to shift troops here from 
less strategic areas of Indo-China. 

Local Vietnamese, badly shaken by 
defeat at Dienbienphu, need time to 
adjust their political sights and realize 
that the country is not yet lost to the 
Communists. 

Time, meanwhile, is being used by the 
Communist Viet Minh to prepare a four- 
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way assault on the delta by 45 new 
battalions moving up to the battle area 
and by the 30,000 regulars and 70,000 
guerrilla troops already within the delta. 

French Union forces are outnum- 
bered but better equipped for the battle 
of the delta, which will be fought in a 
quagmire of half water and half land, 
in an area of excessive heat and con- 
tinuous heavy rains. 

First-line French and Vietnamese 
forces now in the delta number roughly 
80 battalions, of 500 to 800 men each. 
Local militia bring the French-Viet- 
namese strength to about 110,000 men. 
In addition, French reinforcement bat- 
talions totaling about two light divisions 
have been promised. 

These anti-Communist forces have un- 
contested control of the air thus far, 
although flak from new Communist 
antiaircraft batteries within the delta 
indicates that losses are to be expected 
in the air. The French forces have ar- 
mored amphibious equipment that can 
maneuver in flooded areas. 

And U.S. material aid for defense of 
the delta has jumped sharply. The 
French now have about 20 C-119 “Fly- 
ing Boxcars,” with additional C-47 trans- 
ports on the way and seven big new 
amphibious craft en route from U.S. 
There appears to be no shortage of 
guns, ammiunition or combat equipment. 

Communist artillery, so disastrously 
effective at Dienbienphu, probably will 


-French Press & Info. 


WAR IN THE DELTA—HALF ON LAND, HALF ON WATER 
For French troops such as these: heat, rain, mire and 100,000 rebels 


be less so in the delta. Each artillery 
piece here must be hauled by hand 
through the mire and will be exposed 
to air attack, as there is no jungle cover, 
The French, moreover, can mount more 
air sorties per day, because they have 
bases right in the delta area. 

French plans are to bring in as many 
troops as possible from “quiet” areas be- 
low the delta, give up exposed outposts 
and set up a highly mobile reserve that 
can strike back wherever Communists 
concentrate their attack. 

Communist plans are both clear and 
ominous. While most French forces are 
dispersed to protect the larger cities or 
tied down to the more than 1,200 forts in 
the area, the Communist Viet Minh can 
concentrate its forces much more easily 
for an all-out attack on any weak spot. 
A major problem for the French is to 
find out where that primary attack will 
strike. 

Four victorious Communist divisions 
from Dienbienphu are massing to strike 
at delta defenses from the west. Two 
more divisions already are _ infiltrating 
from below, have attempted a siege of 
forts near Phuly. North of the delta are 
16 new Communist battalions, trained 
and ready to strike. 

Within the delta itself, Communists 
have 100,000 men under arms, 10,000 
of them posted along the 60-mile Hai- 
phong-to-Hanoi life line. Each night, 
Communist guerrillas along the 30-mile 
western stretch of this_route plant mines, 
dig trenches in the road or carry away 
strips of the railroad. In the morning, 
French armored units of infantry and 
engineers clear and repair the lines so 
that traffic may flow for about six hours 
in the afternoon. 

Communist forces within the delta 
have solid bases from which to operate, 
too. They control about 3,300 villages 
in this area. The French-Vietnamese hold 
only 1,200 villages firmly, with the re- 
maining 2,000 villages switching their 
loyalty from side to side. 

Supplies for a Communist “big push” 
against the delta now are flowing down 
from China in quantity. At least 1,000 
Molotov trucks are shuttling between 
staging areas just outside the delta and 
the Chinese border, only 100 miles 
away. They are bringing in ammunition, 
guns, artillery, equipment for a_ big- 
scale attack. 

Preliminary attacks by Communist 
forces on important French strong points, 
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Two Communist divisions 
infiltrating delta area here 


BATTLE OF THE DELTA, now getting under way, is for an area containing: 
@ The capital of North Vietnam — Hanoi 
@ The port for all Northern Indo-China — Haiphong, 


once the outlet: for South China 


Where REDS and FRENCH Mass for Decision 
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Langson \ 


Haiduong © ¢ 


Ninhbinh 


of tatdiom 
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@ The food-producing center for Northern Indo-China 





now under way, are designed to whittle 
away at over-all French strength and 
prepare for a major assault that appears 
scheduled for mid-June. 

The pattern is shown by two Com- 
munist attacks in the delta. In one, Com- 
munist forces succeeded in capturing 
Anxa, only 12 miles northwest of the im- 
portant base of Thaibinh. 

The other recent attack was launched 
by 8,000 men of the Communist 320th 
division in an effort to capture the 
Phuly-Ninhbinh-Namdinh _ triangle, 
roughly 40 miles below Hanoi. Victory 
here would have cut French communica- 
tions. But the siege was broken by a 
French Union amphibious force of about 
6,000 men. 

The big assault on the delta, if it 
comes in mid-June, would hit as the 
five-month rainy season is getting under 
way in earnest. Then the delta, 8,000 
square miles of paddy fields, will become 
a vast lake and swampland where it is 
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immensely difficult to maneuver, supply 
and fight. 

But all signs point to a major cam- 
paign for the delta area during this sea- 
son, before anti-Communist forces have 
a chance to snap back from their defeat 
at Dienbienphu and train strong new 
forces to go on the offensive. Gains from 
an attack now, before a truce, also will 
strongly affect the outcome of any con- 
ference. 

For the military key to Indo-China 
right now—as it has always been—is 
the delta, with some of the richest rice 
fields in Asia, the key port of Haiphong, 
the North Vietnam capital of Hanoi, 
a population of 7 million people and the 
established center of French resistance 
to the Communist Viet Minh. 

No one here can predict with any 
certainty how the battle of the delta 
will go. Much will depend on how far 
the Vietnamese morale has sagged since 
Dienbienphu. If the morale is excessively 
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110,000 French Union troops opposing 
100,000 Communist troops in delta 
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Gulf of Tonkin 


@ The most densely populated area of Indo-China 


@ The center of French resistance to Communist Viet 
Minh for 8 years 
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low, then outposts will be lopped off with 
ease, most of the villages will go by 
default, thousands of Vietnamese troops 
will defect to Communists, and resistance 
in the cities will be inadequate ‘to meet 
a major attack. 

Time, the big element in the battle 
now shaping, will tell. If the French 
have time to prepare strong resistance, 
morale will be built up and the delta 
may be held. But if initial fighting goes 
against the French, and local Vietnamese 
turn against them, then the delta can- 
not be held. And if the delta goes, war 
will be lost psychologically, in the opin- 
ion of Americans here, and even a rescue 
force of several U.S. divisions supported 
by air and sea power might not be able 
to save Indo-China. 


For French reaction to the crisis in 
Indo-China, see page 40. For controls 
U.S. would clamp on in case of entry 
into the war, see page 102. 
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NEW ERA FOR THE ATOM 


Wider Use, Less Secrecy, Changing Management 


Atoms used to mean just 
bombs—for war. Now they are 
coming to mean power—for 
peace. 

This is forcing big changes in 
U.S. atomic program. Plants are 
expanding. New rules are being 
written, opening the way for in- 
dustrial use of the atom. 

U.S. has spent more than 10 
billion dollars on the atom— 
mostly for the military. Now it's 
civilians’ turn. 


A new and more promising era is 
about to unfold in development of the 
atom. This is to be the era of abun- 
dance—with many shifts from policies 
of the past. 

Barriers to wider use of the atom are 
falling one by one. The Oppenheimer 
case, a knotty and embarrassing prob- 
lem for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
is being cleared out of the way. 

Congress is getting down to its task 
of writing new rules to free the atom 
for industrial use. A big plant-expansion 
program, begun in 1950, already is pay- 
ing off with a rising flow of atomic raw 
materials plus products for the stock- 
pile. 

Russia has slammed the door on the 
Eisenhower offer of a world-wide pool 
of atomic resources, thus removing one 
more uncertainty about the course U.S. 
is to follow in dealing with the atom. 
The Atomic Energy Commission itself is 
undergoing important changes. Two of 
the five present commissioners are leav- 
ing soon, to be replaced by new mem- 
bers. The Commission’s rules and 
procedures are up for revision. 

New decisions, new policies and, in 
all likelihood, some new practical ap- 
plications of the atom’s power in civilian 
uses, thus, are coming closer. 

Growth of the atomic industry, in 
both size and output, is what makes all 
the changes possible as well as impera- 
tive. The U.S. atomic-energy program 
has outgrown all its original rules and 
limitations. In the words of one top offi- 
cial, “The atom is already in the super- 
market stage before it has opened its 
doors to private customers.” 

Money figures are one index to the 
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amazing growth of the atomic plant in 
this country. 

The original investment in atomic 
energy, a $6,000 grant to buy a dab of 
uranium ore in February, 1940, has 
grown in just 14 years to a total of 10.6 
billion dollars, and the total will be 19.7 
billions by July, 1958. 

Mass production of fissionable ma- 
terials is a reality now, too, and that 
adds to the pressure for a new approach 
to the atom. When fissionable materials 
were scarce, they had to be hoarded for 
military use. Now there are already 
enough for civilian projects, and big 
production gains are slated in each of 
several more years. 

In 1946, the AEC had two major pro- 
duction plants. They have been ex- 
panded, a third and fourth have been 
added, and a fifth huge plant will be 
completed by 1958. 

In raw materials, similarly, relative 
abundance rather than scarcity now ob- 
tains. In 1946, the U.S. was entirely 
dependent on the Belgian Congo for 
production quantities of uranium ore. 
Since then, a way has been devised to 
recover uranium economically from gold- 
ore deposits in South Africa; several 
plants already are producing uranium 
there, and more are under construction. 

Uranium production has been de- 
veloped in Australia. Shipments from 
there to the U.S. will begin next year. 
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REPRESENTATIVE COLE 
A law to put the atom to work? 


Most important, major uranium-ore 
discoveries have been made in Canada 
and the U.S., and miners now are able 
to provide more ore than existing mills 
can refine. The U.S. has eight ore- 
processing mills in operation and another 
under construction. 

Research facilities have expanded as 
the rest of the atomic program grew. 
In 1946, the AEC counted eight prin- 
cipal research centers. There are 11 main 
installations now, plus a number of small- 
er ones. The Government’s atom-research 
network is larger than the combined 
research facilities of America’s five big- 
gest corporations. 

Freeing the atom for civilian use 
thus has become a pressing need, as 
atomic planners see it. Up to now, about 
90 per cent of all money spent on the 
atom has gone fer weapons production. 
The problem is how to expand the civil- 
ian atom’s share. 

Technical obstacles to peaceful em- 
ployment of the atom are being over- 
come at an encouraging pace. 

An electric-power station, fueled by 
atomic power, is on the way. It will 
have a capacity of 60,000 kilowatts, 
enough for a city of 100,000 people. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation is 
building the equipment, the Duquesne 
Light Company of Pittsburgh is to 
operate it and share the ownership. The 
plant will be built near Pittsburgh, gener- 
ate its first power by 1957. 

This pioneer atom-power station is 
expected to produce electricity at a 
cost of 12 to 21 mills per kilowatt-hour— 
three times the average cost for new 
stations using coal and oil as fuel. 

Coal and oil costs, however, are 
pointed upward, over the long range. 
Atomic costs are expected to drop, as 
industry gains experience with the new 
fuel. Officials are estimating that by 
1965 there will be some privately owned 
atomic power stations, and that, by 1975, 
from 2 to 10 per cent of the nation’s 
entire electricity supply may be coming 
from atomic energy. 

Industrial uses of the atom are multi- 
plying, too. In 1946, about 200 workers 
were making radiation devices for sale 
to private companies, with a sales volume 
of 1 million dollars a year. By 1954, 
more than 2,400 workers were engaged, 
with sales up to 20 million a year and 
still climbing. 

In recent months, an improved atomic 

(Continued on page 32) 
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with your Group msurance program 


: ~ F you are considering a Group in- 
surance program, it will pay you 
to take advantage of The Travelers 
special planning service. 
Ask your Travelers agent or broker to 
arrange a meeting for you with a Travelers 
Group specialist. 

This Group insurance expert will first 
make a survey of your requirements. His 
suggestions to you will be based upon 
this survey and his knowledge of local 
and industry practices. 

And when the plan has been formu- 
lated, he will assist you in informing your 
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employees of the program’s benefits. 
Claims under your Travelers Group 
insurance plan will be handled and paid 
promptly by salaried Travelers repre- 
sentatives working in your community. 
The Travelers has 239 Claim offices in 
the United States and Canada, located 
strategically across the continent. This 


YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY lé 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, ONNECTICU 






SPECIALIZING IN EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS FOR OVER 
FORTY YEARS 


eeceeeceaeaosoeeee ees 


network of offices assures you of person- 
alized and localized service to care for 
your employees wherever misfortune may 
overtake them. 

If you'd like a Travelers Group special- 
ist to study your Group insurance require- 
ments, just fill out the coupon below, 
attach it to your letterhead—and mail. 


I’d like a Travelers Group specialist to 
make a study of my Group insurance 
requirements. 


STREET .. wecccccrcccccccscs ce cces 
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U.S. ATOMIC PLANT IS ALMOST COMPLETE... 
WHERE DOES THE ATOM GO FROM HERE? 


THESE FIGURES SHOW THE BASIC CHANGE COMING 
IN THE U.S. ATOMIC-ENERGY PROBLEM 


Up to 1950, the problem was to build plants, produce atomic bombs. 


Since 1950, the problem has been to expand plants, build new facilities, pro- 
duce atomic and hydrogen weapons. 


Now in sight is the problem of what to do with atomic materials. By 1958, 
U.S. will have 9 billion dollars’ worth of atomic plants, pouring out a flood of 
radioactive materials and weapons, at annual operating costs of 1.75 billion 
dollars. Congress must decide how to control and use this vast new industry 
with its growing hoard of valuable, but deadly, packages of stored-up power. 


Yearly Average, 

First 10 Years 

of Atomic Age 
(1940-49) , 1950 

Spending | {19 & 
operations lid million 
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Basic data: Hearings of Congressional Appropriations Committees 


battery has been demonstrated; a design 
for a 7,000-horsepower locomotive, us- 
ing only 11 pounds of uranium a year, 
was published; the AEC has invited 30 
industrial firms to submit proposals for 
a small, compact nuclear power plant 
weighing less than 10 tons that can be 
transported by air to remote military 
bases—or find many uses in industry. 

The AEC also has launched a pro- 
gram to build four special reactors, the 
units that split atoms and release their 
power, to determine which type is the 
most efficient for civilian use. 

More aid for the civilian atom now 
is in prospect. 

Hearings have begun on legislation 
that will remove legal obstacles to 
private employment of the atom on a 
big scale. In charge of writing this 
legislation for Congress is the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, headed 
by Representative W. Sterling Cole 
(Rep.), of New York. 
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First aim of the new legislation is to 
remove some of the secrecy that now 
surrounds the atom. 

Another basic aim is to break the 
monopoly on atom power now held by 
the Government. Under the proposed 
rules, private companies will be allowed 
to manufacture, own and operate atomic 
reactors, under AEC licenses. 

The AEC also is asking for authority 
to provide raw atomic materials to com- 
panies trying to set up their own re- 
actors. AEC proposes also that it buy, 
from any companies that want to ‘sell 
them, the by-product materials they 
produce. With a guaranteed market for 
such materials, the theory goes, industry 
will be encouraged to jump into the new 
business at a faster rate and on a more 
ambitious scale. 

Patent rights, too, are to be granted 
to companies that come up with their 
own inventions in the atomic field, if the 
proposed legislation becomes law. Patent 
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owners will be required to let others use 
their inventions for at least the next five 
years, through licensing arrangements, 
under the plan. But they will be sure of 
getting a return for inventive effort and 
expense. 

These proposed new rules are com- 
plex, and arguments about them will be 
loud and long. Hearings on the legisla- 
tion are getting under way about six 
weeks behind schedule. A squabble over 
the powers of the AEC Chairman, as 
proposed by the new plan, may cause 
trouble. 

Result is that informed observers are 
not predicting just when Congress will 
finally enact the new rules for the atom. 
But changes are coming—atomic devel- 
opment is getting too big to stay within 
boundaries staked out for it eight years 
ago. 


For full text of findings on Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, see page 82, 
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“Be careful—drive safely” 





A feather touch on the wheel guides 
your car with GM Safety Power Steering. 


\ pee eyes enjoy wider vision with General Motors’ new 
panoramic windshield—featured on many of our 1954 cars. 
A feather touch 
on GM Power Brakes 
quickly brings you toa stop. 





Your hands gain welcome help at the wheel from GM Safety 
Power Steering. This modern driving aid cuts in only when 
needed, keeps you always in command. And you'll be interested 
to know it is available on all GM cars—standard equipment on 
some, 


Your left foot wins relaxing freedom from shifting with GM’s 
famous automatic transmissions. These, also, are available on 
all cars—standard on several. 


And—if you wish—in many of our cars, a toe-touch on the pedal 
a which controls GM Power Brakes answers any braking need 


quickly, smoothly. 
Yes — from head to foot — GM offers you a wealth of engineer- 


ing accomplishments to make driving easier, safer, more 
comfortable. 


With these and GM “car of tomorrow” styling, too, a visit to 
your GM dealer is sure to convince you that in 1954 —the key CA S eC way 


to a General Motors car is your key to greater value. 
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| Ike vs. McCarthy: 


WHO CONTROLS FEDERAL SECRETS? 


The Senator Challenges the President 


A man with a Government secret finds him- 


self on quite a spot now. 


The White House says he should keep it. 
Senator McCarthy—and others—say he should 
spill it, to Congress at least. 

The answer is the heart of the dispute be- 
tween Mr. McCarthy and the Eisenhower Ad- 


A real issue is emerging from the 
angry words and turbulent scenes of the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. It is an issue 
that 18 Presidents—from George Wash- 
ington to Dwight D. Eisenhower—have 
fought out with Congress. It revolves 
:beut this question: Does Congress have 
the right to examine the confidential files 
of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment? 

President Eisenhower says that Con- 
gress does not have this right. He 
holds that the President may keep con- 
fidential and secret information from 
Congress. He says the primary responsi- 
bility for keeping disloyal and dangerous 
persons out of Government departments 
rests upon the executive branch, not 
upon congressional investigating com- 
mittees. He calls it “reprehensible” for 
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“BATTLE OF THE BRANCHES” 
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Who's right? 


ministration. 


The Government's power to 


“classify’’ information is at stake. 


Government employes to give secrets to 
Senators. 

In Congress, there is a different view. 
Republican Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin, has demanded access to 
Government files and the right to sub- 
poena departmental security boards. He 
sharply criticizes those who decline to 
answer questions under the plea that 
their lips are sealed by presidential or- 
ders. He invites Government employes 
to give him secret information in spite 
of Mr. Eisenhower's order. 

Republican Senator Karl E. Mundt, 
of South Dakota, says most congressional 
investigations start with secret informa- 
tion leaked from executive-department 
employes to Congress. “I do all I can 
to get it,” he says. “That’s the way you 
play the game.” 

The issue arose the first time a con- 
gressional committee set out to investi- 
gate an executive activity. That was 
under President Washington in the Sec- 
ond Congress. The House of Repre- 
sentatives created a special committee 
to investigate the disastrous defeat of 
Gen. Arthur St. Clairs Army by the 
Indians. 

The committee demanded the papers 
pertaining to the St. Clair campaign 
There were several Cabinet meetings. 
They came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that: “The executive ought to com- 
municate such papers as the public good 
would permit and ought to refuse those 
the disclosure of which would injure the 
public.” That was the ground upon which 
Washington stood. 

All the way through history, strong 
Presidents have fought Congress on this 
and other questions where the President 
thought Congress was crowding into 
executive authority. Weak Presidents 





The whole thing is a new chapter in a con- 
test as old as the nation. The contest: Does 
Congress or the President control federal 
secrets? It first came up in Washington's time 
and it has been an issue ever since. 


have yielded. There have been many 
such battles. 

In his own quiet way, President Lin 
coln held Congress in check, althoug] 
the forces arrayed against him in his own 
party were powerful. 

A sample of senatorial views of the 
period gives an idea of what Lincoln 
had to contend with. Senator Sumnei 
said the President “is only the instru 
ment of Congress under the Constitu- 
tion.” Senator Trumbull said: “He is 
just as much subject to our control as 
if we appointed him, except that we 
cannot remove him and appoint another. 

In line with these views, Radical Re 
publican Senators sent a committee to 
Lincoln with a demand that he re 
organize his Cabinet. Lincoln courteously 
held the Senators off and worked his own 
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Here is the way the dispute over 
powers of the Executive and Congress 
was spelled out by Senators John L. 
McClellan (Dem.), of Arkansas, and 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, in the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee: 


Senator McClellan: I take the po- 
sition that this has become a national 
issue, as to whether we are entitled to 
get the classified files and make them 
public in hearings of this character. 
If we are, legally so, then we know 
how to proceed. We can subpoena 
every document that the FBI has, and 
you can carry on... If we are not 
entitled to it legally, if we are not 
entitled to get it by subpoena, then I 
raise the question: Are we entitled to 
get it by theft? I do not believe we 
a 
All I want to know is what this Ad- 
ministration interprets the law to be. 
If they interpret it to be no crime for 
him to go in there and take that docu- 
ment and make it available, when the 
Committee cannot get it by subpoena, 
if that is no crime, we are entitled to 
know it . . . I will be very interested 

. in the Attorney General making 
that decision. 

Senator McCarthy: ... The At- 
torney General issued a statement the 
other day to the effect that the Execu- 
tive has the sole duty and right to 
enforce the law. That is correct. From 





Congress vs. the Executive: The Issue 





McCLELLAN 


McCARTHY 


that he apparently jumped the huge 
gap and said that therefore the Con- 
gress could not investigate whether or 
not they are badly enforcing that 
es 

I pointed out ... previously that 
as chairman of the Investigating 
Committee I have no choice—under 
the Reorganization Act I have the 
duty—but to examine and expose 
any wrongdoing in the executive 
branch . .°. 

I want to make it very clear that 
while I am chairman of the Committee 
I will receive every evidence of 
wrongdoing, graft, corruption, treason 
from any Government employe who 
will give it to me. I feel those Govern- 
ment employes have a high duty to 
do that. They all take an oath, as I 
recall, to defend this nation against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic. 


I believe that oath towers far above 
any loyalty to a superior officer who 
might be jailed if they give us the 
facts..... 

Senator McClellan: . . . All I want 
is, let the country get this legal ques- 
tion settled so we can all operate 
within the law if that is possible .. . 

Senator McCarthy: ...I don't 
think this Congress is bound by any 
presidential directive of secrecy ... 
When President Eisenhower, whom I 
respect greatly, passed his secrecy 
order, which went far beyond the Tru- 
man order, I thought he was making a 
grievous error and I felt he was not 
entitled to do it. 

... I am not setting myself above 
any law. I feel that I have an oath as 
a Senator, an oath as the chairman of 
an investigating committee. That 
oath binds me to get information of 
wrongdoing in Government. I feel that 
there is no valid directive of any kind 
which can say that, as chairman of 
the Committee, I must not do that. 

If the Congress passes a law and 
the President signs it . . . then there 
is nothing I can do except abide by it. 
But I just will not abide by any 
secrecy directive of anyone. I think 
you and I have seen and will see 
Presidents come and go . . . We have 
a duty to do our job even though we 
may differ with a perfectly honest 
version of what the President thinks 
his job is. 








way out of the situation. It was Presi- 
dent Johnson’s refusal to yield to the 
congressional views of the Presidency 
that provoked his impeachment, trial and 
near conviction. 

Congress’s zenith of power came in 
the Administration of President Grant. 
Senator John Sherman expressed the 
prevailing view. He said: 

“The executive department of a re- 
public like ours should be subordinate 
to the legislative department. The Presi- 
dent should obey and enforce the law.” 

Senator George F. Hoar said the 
ruling group in the Senate in Grant’s 
time would have taken it as a personal 
affront if one of the group had gotten 
a private message from the White House 
suggesting that he take any legislative 
course of which he did not approve. 

“If they visited the White House, it 
was to give, not to receive advice.” 
he said. 

Presidents Hayes and Garfield, each 
of whom had served in Congress, helped 
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to restore some power to the Executive. 
After them came a series of fighting 
Presidents: Grover Cleveland, William 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman. It was Woodrow 
Wilson who advanced the idea that: 

“The President is at liberty, both in 
law and in conscience, to be as big a 
man as he can.” 

While some congressional investiga- 
tions have been set off by information 
given surreptitiously by Government 
employes to members of Congress, a 
great many have come about because 
Government officials differed openly 
with the policies of their superiors. 

The fight of Col. William Mitchell 
of the Army Air Service, was an open 
battle. Colonel Mitchell publicly con- 
tended that the military high command 
was incompetent, criminally negligent 
and almost treasonable in its adminis- 
tration of national defense. Taking his 
case to Congress, he forced a test of 


his contention that capital ships were 
vulnerable to air attack. 

A court martial found Colonel Mitchell 
guilty of conduct prejudicial to good 
order and military discipline. Suspended, 
he resigned from the service. Fourteen 
years later, he was posthumously re- 
stored to the service with the rank of a 
major general. 

All through the years, however, many 
members of Congress have had regular 
access to Government secrets through 
informants in the executive departments. 
They still like to get such secrets. 

Senator McCarthy is challenging the 
Administration on three points. He is 
demanding an investigation of the Cer- 
tral Intelligence Agency. He wants to 
bring members of Army loyalty boards 
before his Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee. And he has issued an open 
invitation to Government employes to 
ignore presidential orders and give him 
secret material about persons whose 

(Continued on page 38) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





ten. CoLbe agree on Y , foe 


Some years ago it became evident to us that there 
was a need to make modern information about meth- 
ods of welding copper and its alloys more widely 
available. Many industrial companies preferred to 
use these metals because of such qualities as cor- 
rosion resistance, long life, and workability, but were 
deterred by welding problems. In response to this 
need, Revere established a Welding Section in its 
Research and Development Department, to approach 
the subject from both a theoretical and a practical 
standpoint. Detailed labora- 
tory studies, reduced to prac- 
ticality, have enabled the 
Welding Section to make 
valuable contributions to in- 
dustry. Here are a few ex- 
amples out of many. 

e A customer had a contract 
to make steel pressure ves- 
sels, which had to have a cop- 
per gasket surface on steel 
tube sheets. The original de- 
sign called for machining a 
groove in the steel, inserting a copper bar, and weld- 
ing it in place. Then another machining operation 
would be required to level the surface. Revere sug- 
gested that perhaps the first machining operation 
would be unnecessary if the copper gasket could be 
applied by welding. The laboratory made a few but 
important modifications in the inert-gas shielded-arc 
method, and by developing the correct procedures 
saved the customer both time and money. 

e Another customer was making oil coolers. The 





heads are threaded, and were being sealed by silver 
brazing. To remove the heads for cleaning, it was 
necessary to chip out the braze. We recommended 
welding as cheaper, just as satisfactory, and also said 
the weld metal could be more quickly removed when 
the time came to clean the cooler. Revere was per- 
mitted to demonstrate the method, which proved 


entirely successful. The customer gratefully reported 
that he was saving between $300 and $400 on each 
oil cooler. 


e Here is a quotation from a 
recent letter. “Your welding 
people were in our plant this 
past week and certainly went 
beyond what we expected in 
giving us technical advice. 
While I say went beyond ex- 
pectations, what I’m getting at 
is that they certainly showed 
the proper spirit of coopera- 
tion to any company which 
is a potential customer or 
even a customer, as we are. 
They assisted us very greatly in a couple of problems 
that we had here at the plant, and I certainly felt it 
was well worth writing and telling you.” 

Our many contacts with industry prove to us that 
suppliers of materials of all kinds possess a great deal 
of helpful knowledge about the specification, appli- 
cation and fabrication of their products. Such infor- 
mation can be had easily. Just take your suppliers 
into your confidence, and pursue with them the sub- 
ject of possible processes and economies. 
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Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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loyalty to the United States is under 
question. 

The CIA struggle began almost a 
year ago. The Senator raised questions 
about the loyalty of some of its em- 
ployes. There was talk of issuing sub- 
poenas for them. Allen W. Dulles, head 
of the agency, said he did not question 
the right of Congress to issue sub- 
poenas. But, in view of the delicate 


operations of CIA—the agency seeks to- 


gather secret information about: espio- 
nage—Mr. Dulles argued that question- 
ing under regular procedures of the 
Committee might imperil the security 
mission of his organization. 

In its operations around the world, 
dealing with counterespionage, CIA of- 
ficials said the agency might have to use 
persons who would not pass the tests of 
the McCarthy Subcommittee. They said 
a known conservative would have little 
chance of getting into an overseas Com- 
munist organization that was plotting 
against the United States. 

The question of what to do about 
CIA has been simmering for almost a 
year, with the Administration holding 
the Senator off. Mr. McCarthy again is 
raising charges that there are Com- 
munists in CIA. And Mr. Dulles is 
denying these charges. 

It was the question of subpoenaing 
members of the Army loyalty board 
that helped to set off the present dispute 
between Mr. McCarthy’s investigating 





staff and high officials of the Army. The 
Subcommittee had demanded that mem- 
bers of the loyalty board be brought be- 
fore the group for questioning about 
persons whom the board had cleared of 
charges against their loyalty. 

This request was turned down. Sena- 
tor McCarthy then informed John G. 
Adams, Counsel for the Army, that the 
board members must be produced or 
they would be subpoenaed. This caused 
a huddle of high Administration officials 
in the office of Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. 

Mr. Adams and a White House aide 
called on other members of Senator 
McCarthy's Subcommittee, and managed 
to get postponed the question of sub- 
poenaing members of the loyalty board. 
But the question of calling these men, 
and how much the President will permit 
them to say, still lies in the background 
of the present tumult. 

The President took the position that 
he could decline to permit them to 
testify, or draw a line around the subjects 
he was willing to let them talk about. 
He has forbidden the giving of testimony 
about private consultations of officials in 
the executive departments. Mr. Adams 
was not permitted to tell about the con- 
ference he had with Mr. Brownell and 
other officials. 

The question of getting secret informa- 
tion from Government employes was 
raised when Mr. McCarthy produced ma- 
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SENATOR McCARTHY 
The struggle between Chief Executive and Congress goes back to the day of George Washington 
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terial based on a report J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, had sent to the head of the Army 
intelligence unit. The Justice Department 
refused to make public the material. 

Mr. McCarthy said he had gotten the 
information from a young Army intelli- 
gence officer. He refused to give the 
name of his informant. 

Senator John L. McClellan (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, questioned whether both 
Senator McCarthy and the young officer 
had not committed a crime, asked the 
Justice Department to rule on the matter. 
Army regulations, a presidential direc- 
tive, the Espionage Act of 1947 and the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 forbid 
actions such as that of the intelligence 
officer. 

Senator McCarthy said Government 
employes were duty bound to give his 
Subcommittee information involving trea- 
son or espionage “even though some 
bureaucrat may have stamped it secret.” 

The Attorney General, speaking with 
the approval of the President, said it is 
the responsibility of the President to 
protect the security of the nation. 

“That responsibility cannot be usurped 
by any individual who may seek to set 
himself above the laws,” Mr. Brownell 
said. 

Senator McCarthy said there was no 
law to ban him from the material, only 
an executive order. 

And the historic debate is on again. 
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scrubbing gas with oil helps utilities 


maintain ‘good neighbor’”’ relations 


By the time gas reaches you, it is one of the 
cleanest fuels that you can use. But, it starts 
its journey filled with particles of sand, well 
dirt and pipe scale. If not removed, these 
particles sandblast expensive compressor parts 
and meters. They clog pilot lights, fray 
tempers and lose customer good will. 

Many means of trapping these dusts have 
been tried, but it remained for Blaw-Knox to 
engineer a gas cleaner which removes even 
microscopic particles. These tiny particles are 
actually scrubbed from the gas by oil, filtered 
and refiltered to help utilities provide you 


with dependable, uninterrupted service. 

The service record of Blaw-Knox Gas 
Cleaners has never been equalled. It is the 
type of performance you receive from many 
products engineered by Blaw-Knox. In most 
major fields of industry Blaw-Knox engineer- 
ing achievements are increasing productivity 
and lowering costs. The list of products and 
services, below, is indicative of the broad 
scope of its activities. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building | Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio 

Chemical and Process Equipment 

Clamshell Buckets 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Grating 

Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers 

Road Paving Machinery and 
Construction Equipment 

Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 

Steel Plant Equipment—Water 

Sooled Doors, Frames, 

Reversing Valves, etc.. 
for High Temperature Furnaces 


before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 


Buflovak Equi pure Division 


Buffalo 11, N. 
Chemical, Dairy and Food 
Process Equipment 


Chemical Plants Division 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Engineers and Constructors of 
Chemical Process, Industrial, 
Petroleum and Atomic Energy 
Plants 


Foote Const. Equip. Division 
Nunda, N.Y. 

Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


and Mora, Minn. 
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Lewis Machinery Division 

Groveton, Pa. 

Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 

Ordnance Equipment 


Power Piping and Sprinkler 
Division 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


Prefabricated Piping for all 


Pressures and Temperatures 
Automatic Fire Protection Systems 
Pipe Hangers 


National Alloy Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 
Ordnance Castings 


Rolls Division 

(Pittsburgh — Lewis Rolls) 

Pittsburgh 1, 

Iron, Steel phe — Rolls for 
Rolling Steel and Other Metals 
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WHAT FRANCE WANTS U.S. 
TO DO IN INDO-CHINA WAR 


Get Set to Fight, So Communists Will Make Peace 





the Indo-China war. 








These are dark, unhappy days in France. 
Suddenly there is fear, desperation, anger over 


Frenchmen want Americans to do some- 
thing—fast. It's a time to negotiate from 
strength, and the French alone haven't got it. 
Events in Paris, Geneva and Hanoi are at a 





crisis stage now, with France's role as a major 
power in the balance. 

The following dispatch, cabled from Paris 
by Robert Kleiman, Western Europe Editor for 
U.S. News & World Report, shows what the 
French are up against—and how they are tak- 
ing it—as events close in on them. 











PARIS 


Bitterness pervades the atmosphere in 
France. Suddenly this country is in a 
mood of desperation—a feeling of alone- 
ness while it waits for the next blow 
to fall. 

The next blow may come in Indo- 
China’s Red River delta, where the 
Communists are massing for an assault 
on the rice fields that feed the capital 
of Hanoi. It may come in Geneva, where 
six weeks of talk so far have produced 
only the barest flicker of hope—a flicker 
the Communists can snuff out at any 
moment. It may come in Paris and 
leave the country leaderless during the 
critical weeks ahead. 

The Frenchmen who find them- 
selves in these straits are a people 
who seem to have lost their last il- 
lusions of national greatness. The 
Dienbienphu defeat appears to 
have had a psychological effect on 
France comparable to the defeat of 
1940. Most Frenchmen you talk 
with are convinced that France no 
longer is a big power capable of 
dealing simultaneously with the 
crushing burdens of three wars— 
fighting the current war 8,000 miles 
away in Indo-China while rearm- 
ing for the next war in Europe and 
repairing the devastation of World 
War II at home. 

The French are bitter. There is 
bitterness toward Government lead- 
ers accused of deceiving the people 
about the military prospects in 
Indo-China. There is bitterness 
toward the military leadership that 
failed. There is bitterness toward 
the British who, the French er- 
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roneously believe, vetoed American inter- 
vention at Dienbienphu. Above all there 
is the bitterness that comes to those who 
feel at heart that they really have only 
their past self-deceptions to blame. 

In these circumstances one stark fact 
stands out like a black cloud of disaster on 
the horizon of French politics and public 
opinion. The flower of the French Regu- 
lar Army—25 per cent of its officers and 
40 per cent of its noncommissioned ofh- 
cers—is trapped in Asian jungles and rice 
paddies half a world away from France. 

In workers’ restaurants and the fash- 
ionable salons, in the lobbies of the 
National Assembly and in the secrecy 
of Cabinet sessions—wherever French- 
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DRAFTED—YOUTHS OF 19 
... first time in 30 years 


men gather—one thought dominates the 
conversation: How to save the French 
expeditionary corps in Indo-China. 

Professional cadres of the Regular 
Army gave France its military power be- 
fore World War I, just as they gave the 
U.S. its military base for World War II. 
Since 1945 the growth of the French 
Army has been stunted by the Indo- 
China war, which, each year, has de- 
voured in casualties virtually the full 
increment of officer strength graduated 
annually by St. Cyr, the French West 
Point. 

The loss of their expeditionary corps 
in Indo-China, Frenchmen know, could 
determine the fate of their restive Afri- 
can empire—their last frontier for 
economic expansion. If the core of 
the French Regular Army is lost in 
Indo-China, with it will go what 
hope remains that France can re- 
build its military power in Europe 
in time to keep up with a revital- 
ized Germany. What France _ is 
risking in Indo-China is a_pro- 
fessional military nucleus around 
which 10 divisions could be built 
in Europe and North Africa. 

To grasp what is going on in the 
minds of the French people and 
their leaders now—and what they 
want the U.S. to do—it is neces- 
sary to understand this overwhelm- 
ing preoccupation: Next to saving 
the French expeditionary corps, 
thoughts of saving Indo-China it- 
self take a definite second place. 

If it comes to a choice between 
saving the expeditionary corps and 
making a last-ditch effort to save 
Indo-China at the risk of that corps 
destruction, there is no question 
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what the decision of the French nation 
will be. There will be no Dunkirk in 
Indo-China. The French will quit and 
withdraw before they can be forced to 
fight their way off the beaches. 

That is why the recent decision of 
the Government to reinforce the Hanoi 
area and risk another major battle 
called for political courage of a caliber 
seldom shown in postwar France. 

Weeks of sleepless nights for Pre- 
mier Joseph Laniel preceded this de- 
cision. Its gravity explains the haggard 
cheeks of Defense Minister René Pleven 
and the deep circles under the eyes of 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault. These 
three men committed France to one 
last effort—an effort to save not all of 
Indo-China but only parts of it from 
Communist absorption. 

For the first time since the Riff re- 
bellion in Africa 80 years ago, youths 
of 19 are being called up early to swell 
France’s armed forces by 80,000 men 
this summer. Reinforcements of profes- 
sional soldiers, military technicians and 
volunteers that are expected to total 
40,000 men are being rushed to Tonkin 
from French units in Germany, North 
Africa and France itself. Within Indo- 
China, more than a dozen battalions of 
the French expeditionary corps are mov- 
ing into the Red River delta. 

The dispatch of French conscripts to 
Indo-China—something that’s been politi- 
cally impossible for eight years—now is 
being seriously considered for the first 
time. What the French Assembly has 
been unwilling to vote heretofore to save 
Indo-China it may be forced to vote to 
save the French expeditionary corps. 

These things reflect a momentous de- 
cision of the French Government to 
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keep fighting on alone for the time 
being in an effort to salvage something. 
What France now seeks from the U.S. 
is not armed intervention in Indo-China 
—which most Frenchmen are convinced is 
impossible at the present—but American 
help in strengthening Bidault’s bargain- 
ing position at Geneva. 

Bidault believes the Russians want an 
armistice in Indo-China because they 
fear a world-wide nuclear war. He be- 
lieves the Chinese and Viet Minh Com- 
munists want to exploit further the mili- 
tary situation, which is now in their 
favor. The chance for an armistice, he 
feels, depends on the degree to which 
the Russians can influence their own 
allies. And what the Russians will do, 
he is convinced, depends on how they 
evaluate the risk of American _inter- 
vention. 

What the French really want is as- 
surance that the U.S. officials at Geneva 
earnestly seek an armistice—plus a series 
of American moves far from Geneva that 
will arouse Communist fears of U.S. 
intervention and an expanded war. As 
the French see it, the unpredictability 
of “those crazy Americans” is France's 
secret weapon at Geneva. 

Timing is of the essence. .The French 
don’t want Americans in the war as 
long as there is any prospect for a 
settlement at Geneva. They feel Chinese 
intervention would follow U.S. inter- 
vention, prolonging and expanding the 
war. What the French want is not more 
war, but an armistice, if one can be had 
on honorable terms. 

The thing to do, in the opinion of 
French leaders, is for the U.S. to make 
quiet, indirect moves that threaten 
nothing openly but create uncertainties 
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in Russia over what America will do if 
Geneva doesn’t produce an armistice. 
Four such moves—designed jointly by 
French and American officials—are under 
way: 

1. In Paris, top-secret talks have been 
going on between Premier Laniel and 
the U.S. Ambassador, Douglas Dillon. 
The Russians and Chinese have been 
alerted through a number of channels 
that these talks concern conditions under 
which France would request, and get, 
American armed intervention. 

2. In Washington, five-power military 
talks are exploring possible defense lines 
that could be held in Southeast Asia, 
and what forces each country could make 
available if intervention is decided upon. 

3. In New York, Thailand is bringing 
the United Nations into the picture, 
with U. S.-British-French backing, to 
show Asian support for a stand against 
further Communist aggression. 

4. The U.S. is going ahead with 
political talks on a “united action” pact 
with nine nations. 

On top of this, the U.S. has told 
the French it badly wants British co- 
operation at every stage, but if other 
American conditions can be met then 
British reluctance—if it materializes—will 
not hamstring American action. And the 
British Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, 
has told the Chinese that in a crisis: the 
British will stand with the Americans. 

Such things delight the French in 
their difficult position, but the country’s 
leaders feel that all the Allied moves 
have a common weakness—they’re all 
talk and no action. Many Frenchmen 
are convinced the activities now going 
on aren't sufficient to impress the Asian 

(Continued on page 42) 
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New luxury streamliner via romantic Indian Country between 
Chicago—San Francisco...with through service between 
San Francisco—Houston—New Orleans. 


New “Big Domes’”’—world’s most beautiful railroad cars 
add excitement to the scenery and fun to your trip. 
Angled sofa seats and refreshment lounge in upper level; 
smart cocktail lounge below Courier Nurse service. 
Fred Harvey meals. Easy connections for 
Yosemite National Park. For a new adventure in travel, 
ride the New San Francisco Chief! 


Take the family along! Any Santa Fe ticket office or travel agent will 
gladly show you how our FAMILY FARE PLAN can reduce your travel costs. 
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Communists that they’re running serious 
risks of an expanded war. 

Two terrifying prospects occupy the 
minds of French leaders. The first is 
that Chinese jet planes may show up in 
the Red River delta during the coming 
crucial weeks. The second is that the 
Communists will drag out the Geneva 
Conference through the summer, con- 
fronting French forces with another dry 
season of war on their own. 

So far, the French have had _ the 
air to themselves in Indo-China. But 
their air force could be wiped out by 
Communist jets. Chinese bombers could 
then dominate the battlefield. The Viet 
Minh troops aided by guerrilla uprisings 
throughout the delta might then be 
able to massacre the French expedi- 
tionary corps in short order. 

These are the thoughts that run through 
the minds of Frenchmen when they 
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think about Indo-China. They know 
their expeditionary corps will have to 
meet a massive Communist assault on 
the ground during the next few weeks. 
They know this ground assault must be 
met alone. And the bitterest pill of all 
is the knowledge that French lives are 
being spent to defend an area that 
France already has decided it must 
give up if an armistice is to be obtained. 

“What we want from the U.S. more 
than anything else,” a French Cabinet 
member told an American visitor the 
other day, “is a guarantee in advance 
against the risk” that Chinese air power 
will make it possible for the Commu- 
nists to wipe out France’s expeditionary 
corps. Most Frenchmen are not im- 
pressed with talk of “massive retaliation.” 
What they want is preventive measures 
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rather than medicine to treat the patient 
after he is dead. 

“We feel that President Eisenhower 
should go to Congress now and obtain 
authority to act immediately if Chinese 
aviation intervenes,” the Cabinet officer 
continued. “Once this authority is voted, 
the Chinese will never intervene.” 

Intervention? The thing that would 
really please the French Government 
would be for the United States to start 
the wheels moving now to get into posi- 
tion for American intervention in Indo- 
China—a task of many months. Leaders 
here would like troop and plane move- 
ments to start so that, if the U.S. does 
decide to enter the fighting, it will be 
able to do so on short notice. 

The French want this not because 
they want Americans to get into the 
fighting, but because they believe this 
sort of maneuver alone will force the 
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TOWER OF STRENGTH 
... U.S. supplies for Indo-China 


Communists to agree to an acceptable 
armistice at Geneva. 

This is the way the French Cabinet 
member summed it up to his American 
caller: 

“One battle-loaded Marine division 
floating around in the Tonkin Gulf—or 
even moved out to the Philippines—will 
have more effect on the Geneva Confer- 
ence than a dozen united-action pacts.” 

And that is the big thing, the way 
most Frenchmen are talking now. The 
French people don’t want Americans to 
fight in Indo-China. They want peace— 
not involvement in a big war that might 
even bring war back to Europe. And 
the surest way to get peace, they feel, 
is to convince the Communists that a 
bigger war with the West is the only 
alternative. 
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Business Will Stay Good Because— 


Business in the U.S. will go 
on booming in the years ahead. 
It's hard to see how things can 
go sour for very long at a time. 

Americans like comforts, will 
pay for them. There is a growing 
market for new goods in a grow- 
ing population. 

It's the urge for a better life 
that has raised living standards 
40 per cent since 1929. And 1929 
was called a boom year. 


The American people, after 14 years 
of prosperity, are living better, eating 
and dressing better, enjoying more 
luxuries than was even thought possi- 
ble a short while ago. The average 
family today, on the basis of what it 
buys, has a standard of living 32 per 
cent higher than in prewar 1940 and 
40 per cent higher than in boomtime 
1929. 

In the same period that brought a 40 
per cent rise in living standards, the 
country’s population increased one third, 
from 121.8 million in 1929 to 162 million 
now. In short, the. people’s demands for 
better and more comfortable living out- 
stripped the growth in population. That 
is the real story of American develop- 
ment—more people, moie buying power, 
more demands, bigger markets. 

Add it all up and you see why industry 
today can sell nearly twice as much as at 
the top of the boom in the 1920s. That 
growth in the market represents an in- 
crease in the actual volume of goods and 
services. The growth in dollars is a 
great deal more than double. 

The growth that has marked all of 
U.S. history is expected to continue into 
the future. By official estimates, there 
will be at least 215 million Americans by 
1975. That amounts to adding to the 
country seven cities the size of New York 
in less than one generation. That growth 
alone means a sizable addition to the 
American market. 

But population growth is only one stim- 
ulant. Of equal importance is the ever- 
increasing desire of the typical Ameri- 
can for more and better goods. Coupled 
with this desire is the ability of Ameri- 
can industry both to provide more and 
better goods and to generate the pay rolls 
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that enable people to buy them. These 
are the secrets of American progress. 

Looking ahead. Consumers now 
spend about 230 billion dollars a year for 
goods and services. Official studies sug- 
gest consumer spending of more than 380 
billion a year by 1975, without any in- 
crease in prices. This figure merely pro- 
jects the rise in living standards that has 
taken place since 1929, allowing for the 
expected rise in population. 

The home of the typical American 
family supplies the base for rising stand- 
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WHAT MAKES BUSINESS BOOM? PEOPLE BUYING 


More Customers Keep Demanding More Things 


in 1929 but now are considered a neces- 
sity by almost every family. 

Professional business analysts see no 
reason why this growth in the use of 
items once considered luxuries should 
not continue. They cite television as an 
outstanding example. There was no tele- 
vision in 1940. Now sets are installed in 
61 per cent of the homes. Coming along 
is color television, which is expected to 
get an equally popular reception. The 
industry, moreover, sees no reason why 
the typical home should not have two or 
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Today's standard of living is 40 per cent above 1929's 


ards of living. Today, 28.5 million fam- 
ilies own their homes, compared with 
15.2 million in 1940, and the number is 
growing. Home ownership—made easy 
by Government credit policy—spurs 
Americans to add comforts to their living 
quarters and broadens the market for 
industry's products. 

The chart on page 45 shows how 
homes have improved in the last 14 
years. When compared with 1929, the 
gains have been immense. In that pros- 
perous year, a fourth of the homes had 
no electricity, while today electricity is 
installed in 98 per cent. Mechanical re- 
frigeration was just starting in 1929, and 
now 91 per cent of American homes have 
it. Radios were scarcely more than a toy 
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more TV sets, just as many homes now 
have several radios. 

A market also is just beginning to open 
for a wide range of items that promote 
better living. These include electric 
dishwashers, garbage-disposal units, 
clothes driers and electric blankets—ap- 
pliances that are expected soon to become 
as common as the vacuum cleaner and 
the electric iron. Whenever industry of- 
fers things that take the drudgery out 
of work, or add to the comforts of life, 
buyers usually are found. 

The next big advance in comfort is 
expected to come from air-conditioning. 
Today only 3 per cent of the homes have 
air-conditioning units, but there were 
scarcely any at all in 1940. Now builders 
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see the time close at hand when all 
medium-priced homes will be fully air- 
conditioned from cellar to attic. 

In the field of electronics, manufac- ONE SECRET OF PROSPERITY: 
turers see an opportunity to make as 
large strides as the jump from the wood- BETTER LIVING FOR MORE PEOPLE 
burning stove to the modern electric or 
gas range. In the works is one device 
that will freeze foods almost instantly, 
another that will thaw them just as 
quickly, and still another that will cook 
food in a few seconds. The electronics 
industry is believed to be on the thresh- 
old of developments that will rival what ys 
television and radio have already done. 


The electric industry is advised by a | ii ll 
til 









































special survey committee that demand 
for electricity will double by 1965 and = 
probably be four times as great as now 
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by 1975. That path is marked out by | 
studies in the electrical demand from é 
homes, farms, stores and factories. . ¥ a 
The automobile is an outstanding MORE Americans y MORE Families 
example of a rise in living standards as Own Homes a Have Cars 
well as industrial growth. When this 4 
century was young, the passenger car 1940 ; 1940 
was an expensive luxury, costing more a 
than the average workman earned in a 15,200,000 i AMAURY) 
year. Now 37 million families—three : 
fourths of the total—own cars. And today 
it is getting so that one car in a family NOW : NOW 
is not considered to be enough. Six years 
ago, 5 per cent of the total number of 28,500,000 . 
American families owned two cars. # 
Today, the percentage has grown to 11 : 
per cent and is still rising. The industry © 
sees the time not far distant when the = © 
two-car family will become a common- B MORE HOMES ARE MODERNIZED 
place. me : 
Standards are improving even in 
necessities, such as food and clothing. ith. 
The American eats better today than he Percentage of homes with: 
ever did, consuming more meat and 1940 NOW 
poultry, milk and eggs, fruit and vege- 
tables, than in 1929. Americans do not ELECTRICITY 79% 98% 
spend as large a share of their incomes 
for clothing as they did in 1929, but they : RUNNING WATER 70% 88% 
are considered to be far better dressed, FLUSH TOILET 65% 80% 
thanks to developments in the textile 
industry that include not only improve- TUB OR SHOWER BATH 61% 78% 
ments in wool and cotton garments, but 
a large variety of new synthetic fabrics. — 36% 69% 
The country’s efficiency, furthermore, RADIO 83% 98% 
has made it possible to produce a larger : 
volume of goods in less time. That has TELEVISION 0% 61% 
given the American family far more REFRIGERATOR ( : 
‘ elect r gas) 
leisure than it used to enjoy. And out of : mancnoendh 44% 91% 
this trend has come a whole new industry WASHING MACHINE 42% 72% 
centered around recreation and _ vaca- e 
tions. The American Automobile Asso- VACUUM CLEANER 34% 56% 
ciation expects 60 million people to take AIR-CONDITIONER O% 3% 
vacations this year—the equivalent of 
: vacation for almost every family in the CLOTHES DRIER 0% S% 
and 
e ELECTRIC IRON 
This trend toward better living has ee 67% 83% 
been so persistent that depressions and . ELECTRIC TOASTER 39% 66% 
major wars have brought only temporary 








halts in the climb. And there is every 
indication that the trend will continue. 
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.. . center of 
diversified ind ustry 


If you are looking at plant loca- 
tions, look twrce at Indianapolis. 
No matter what products you 
make, the diversified industry of 
the Indianapolis area provides 
fabricators and processors of 
materials, components and parts 
your production may require. 


AWatom cerett-ber! 


National Bank 





. + + JOUr “gateway to 
business” in Indianapolis 


This bank has the connections, as 
well as the facilities and capacities, 
to serve you well—commercially 
and personally. Total resources 
exceed $400,000,000. When you 
think in terms of Indianapolis, 
think of Indiana’s No. 1 bank... 
The Indiana National. 


e Serving banks and 
businesses in Indiana 


since 1834 
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Utopia Loses in Australia: 
No Superwelfare State 


Conservative victory in Austra- 
lia upsets some political notions 
on how to win an election. 

Socialists promised something 
for everybody—lower taxes, big- 
ger pensions, easy credit—and 
expected a landslide. 

Conservatives called it a 
“bankruptcy” program, and won. 
Socialists show a gain, but not 
enough to take over control. 


CANBERRA 

Socialists in Australia have just 
learned that voters can be offered too 
much “pie in the sky.” 

A few months ago the Socialists were 
expected to win national elections by 
a landslide. Now that the votes are 
counted, Conservatives, headed by 
Prime Minister Robert Gordon Menzies, 
have another three years in office. 

Socialists promised what they thought 
Australians wanted. They offered free 
pensions of $9 a week for all men over 
65, all women over 60. They promised 
cheap home loans and free medical care. 
There was something for everyone, even 
subsidies for gold-mine owners. And tax- 
payers were promised that taxes would 
be cut, not increased. 

Almost overnight the Socialist pro- 
gram became the center of the campaign. 
The shooting war in Indo-China, vir- 
tually on Australia’s doorstep, was all 
but forgotten. Even the sensational dis- 
closures of Soviet Russian spying inside 
the country became what Australians call 
“a damp squib”—a wet firecracker. 

The issue became the Socialists’ abil- 
ity to deliver what they promised. 

Conservatives, conducting what many 
critics were considering a dull campaign, 
came to life. A coalition Government had 
led Australia through a grim and unpop- 
ular fight against inflation. Government 
candidates were standing on their record 
in office, up against the “time for a 
change” slogan of the opposition. They 
seized on Socialist promises as an unex- 
pected boon. 

Prime Minister Menzies announced 
that the Socialist program would cost 
830 million dollars a year over and above 
present costs of Government. That sum, 
he said, was more than the total Govern- 


ment income from income taxes. And 
the Treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, called 
the Socialists’ proposals “the jackpot- 
crackpot financial revolution.” 

The Socialist challenge, however, 
was taken seriously. Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, 
leader of the Labor Party and _ its 
Socialist planners, is a former Foreign 
Minister. His party governed Australia 
from 1940 to 1949. His new program was 
designed to win votes. 

Old-age pensions, Dr. Evatt said, 
were inadequate. His party, if elected, 
would abolish the means test, under 
which only those Australians who prove 
that they lack independent means can 
qualify for old-age pensions. 

All pensions and allowances were to 
be increased, if the Socialists won. War 
veterans on pensions would get a 20 per 
cent increase. 

Loans of all sorts would be bigger, 
easier to get and cheaper, too. Home 
builders would have 45 years to pay 
back what they borrowed. 

Medical benefits now offered to 
Australians who participate in Govern- 
ment-sponsored health-insurance _pro- 
grams, the Socialists promised, would be 
given to all, whether they contributed 
or not. Free services of doctors would be 
offered too. 

Investors in Government bonds, under 
a Socialist Government, would be per- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PRIME MINISTER MENZIES 
... won on his record 
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Admiral. . . Allis-Chalmers (2)... Alcoa (2)... American Can (4)... American-Standard ; . . 
Anaconda (2)... Armour (2)... Armstrong Cork... Arvin (5)... Auto-Lite... Aveo (3)... 
Bendix (2)... Best Foods (2)... Bobhs-Merrill... Borden (3)... Borg-Warner (2)... 
Bridgeport Brass... Brown Shoe... Budd... . Campbell Soup... . Capehart-Farnsworth . . . Celotex 
Chrysler (5)... Colgate-Palmolive-Peet... Columbia Records... Container Corporation of America (3) 
Continental Can... Crane (2)... Cudahy... Decca... Diamond Chain... R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Drewry’s ... DuPont (2)... Fairhanks Morse... Firestone... Fruehauf .. . General Electric (6) 
General Foods .. . General Motors (7)... General Time... | 







now enjoying 


Hd. — LB. —" debt-free 












International Harvester (4) 

International Steel . . . 

Johns-Manville (2)... 

Kraft Foods (7)... 

Lever Brothers (2) | @ NO state debt (Constitution forbids! ) 


@ NO “nuisance” or “‘penalty”’ tax! 


Libby, McNeill & Libby (2) .S 
Fli Lilly (4)... Magic Chef... 
Magnavox... Magnesium Co. of Americ. 
Mallory (2)... Marmon-Herrington . . . 
- McQuay-Norris (2)... Mead-Johnson. . . 
Miles Laboratories ... Minneapolis Honeywell . . . 
National Gypsum... . National Homes... . Nestlé... 
Overhead Door. . . Owens-Illinois (3). . . Perfect Circle (4). =. Phelps-Dodge 
Philco... Phillips Petroleum... Pittsburgh Plate Glass (3)... Pullman-Standard (3)... Quaker Oats 
R.C. A. (4)... Ralston Purina (2)... Rand McNally... Raybestos-Manhattan .. . Real Silk (2) 
Reliance (4)... Reo... Reynolds Metals... Schenley... Seagram... Sealed Power. . . Servel 
Seven-Up... Sinclair... Singer... Socony Vacuum... Standard Brands (2)... Standard Oil 
Stewart Warner (2)... Stokely-Van Camp (5)... Studebaker. . . Swift & Co. (8)... Toledo Scale 
Union Starch (2)... U. S. Envélope... U. S. Gypsum (2)... U. S. Rubber (4)... U. S. Shoe (2) 
U.S. Steel (6)... Universal Atlas ... Western Electric... Westinghouse ... Whirlpool . . . Willys 
Wilson Brothers... Youngstown... and another 10,000, also enjoying debt-free Indiana! 


®@ Closest to the exact U.S. population center! 


We'll bring you—in person, if you like—all the 
reasons why Indiana is attracting more new in- 
dustry per capita than any other state. Or we'll 
mail them to you (in plain envelope if stipulated). 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


N-333 State House e« Indianapolis, Indiana 
Phone Plaza 3571 

















Our new 
offices Inust 


They will be with 
FIBRETONE * 






Acoustical Ceilings = 
CaN 
(i> \ 






Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommends 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels : 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, Jow in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as ‘“noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, ‘Sound Con- 
trol,’ write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


Fibretone Panels 
‘are easily installed 
Over new or existing construction 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 


pucts 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 
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mitted to pay their taxes with such bonds 
at face value, even if the bonds sold at 
a discount in the market. 

Union claims for “just and reasonable” 
wage increases would be supported by 
the Government. 

Taxes, Evatt promised, would “cer- 
tainly” be reduced, not increased. 

To pay for all this, the Socialist leader 
said, “We will give only one directive to 
the Commonwealth Bank—that it is to 
provide the credit necessary for an ex- 
panding economy.” 

Dr. Evatt traveled 12,000 miles dur- 
ing the four-week campaign. Prime Min- 
ister Menzies, too, went barnstorming. 

The Conservative attack was to tell 
voters that Socialist promises were un- 
sound, that Australia couldn’t afford such 
a program, that deficit financing would 
bring bankruptcy. Evatt replied that 





—Australian News & Info. Bureau 
BUSY BRISBANE 
The cities voted for Labor 


money could be found in wartime, and 
“as in war, so must it be in peace.” 

The Conservative victory was limited 
and narrow. The Labor Party got 52 per 
cent of the popular vote from big ma- 
jorities for its city candidates. Also the 
Labor Party gained half a dozen seats in 
Parliament. It continues to control five 
out of six State governments. 

Menzies’ Liberal Party and Fadden’s 
Country Party, the two members of the 
coalition, had their previous majority of 
15 seats out of 123 in Australia’s lower 
house cut to a fraction. Seats won by 
narrow margins kept them in power with 
a small working majority. 

It was a showdown between a coali- 
tion favoring free enterprise and a Labor 
Party promising more Socialism. And the 
Socialist “pie in the sky” was not enough 
to swing the election. 
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From any viewpoint, 
your shipping savings start here 





Whether freight is shipped to or from the Mid-Continent U. S., it pays to specify via New Orleans. 
You can save from 66¢ to $5 a ton on inland freight rates alone, besides many other savings: 


| Direct Savings in Money— 
e Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a “‘free port.” 


') Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 
e Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying “traffic jams.”’ 


e Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


; Money Savings in Convenience— 


e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 

e Banking facilitiesin New Orleans and through- 
out Mid-Continent—‘“‘Bank where you buy.” 
e International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 


e World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 


Which savings are most important to you? 
Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S. A. 

New York Office, 17 Battery Place 

Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 

Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 

St. Louis Office, Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E-21 


For free March of Time film,‘‘New Orleans, Gate- 
way to theWorld,”’ contact any of the offices above. 





Ship via et BP 


PORT OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


port of all-important savings 
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70 AMERICANS FOR 60 CHINESE? 


U.S. May Get Back Prisoners, China Its Students 


Americans in Red China’s jails 
may be freed in a swap for Chi- 
nese students kept in the U.S. 
since the Korean war. 

Some of the 70 Americans 
have been held four years. Now 
they may be traded for 60 Chi- 
nese students. 

Chinese Reds want to deal di- 
rectly with the U.S. at Geneva. 
U.S. problem: to avoid implied 
recognition of Red China. 


Reported from 
GENEVA and WASHINGTON 

A direct horse trade with Red China 
is in the cards to free most, if not all, of 
the Americans trapped in that country. 
The deal is being explored in quiet, 
arms-length sparring on the side lines 
of the Geneva Conference. 

Idea would be to swap upward of 
70 American civilians and Air Force, 
Navy and Coast Guard pilots, who have 
been detained in Red China for.as long 
as four years, for 60 or more Chinese 
students who have been denied permis- 
sion to leave the United States. 

Red Chinese delegates at Geneva have 
offered to negotiate a trade. But they 
insist on dealing directly with the Ameri- 
cans, and not through third parties. 

This poses a tricky problem for the 
U.S. State Department. Direct talking 
with the Communist Chinese smacks of 
step-by-step recognition of the Peiping 
regime. But U.S. delegates at Geneva 
favor the negotiations. They believe the 
recognition issue can be by-passed. 

The Red offer of a swap was made 
after the Chinese had agreed secretly, 
at Geneva, to release all foreigners still 
detained in China—except the Americans. 

British, French and Canadians con- 
ducted behind-the-scenes negotiations 
for release of their people. The British 
tried to negotiate freedom for the Ameri- 
cans, too. 

But the Reds insisted the U.S. dele- 
gates do thir own talking. They also 
cited the Chinese students in the U.S. 
who have been refused exit visas. since 
the Korean war. 

Americans being held by the Reds 
include businessmen, students, mission- 
aries and others who stayed on in China 


50 


while the Communist armies were 
swarming over the country. They were 
picked up, one by one, and charged with 
a variety of crimes. Some were mis- 
treated and brain washed. 

Thirty-two Americans still are in 
Chinese jails. None has had a real trial. 
Among them are two newspaper corre- 
spondents who were snatched from a 
pleasure sloop near Hong Kong a year 
ago by a Chinese gunboat. 

Held longest of all is Capt. Lawrence 
R. Buol, an air-lines pilot who was seized 
at an airfield near the Indo-China border 
in January of 1950. His wife traveled 
from Formosa to Geneva to plead for 
action in his case. 

At least 16 other U.S. civilians, not 
in jail, have been denied exit visas. Then 
there are 29 military pilots whose 
planes crashed in China during the Ko- 
rean fighting. Most of them are reported 
still alive. 

The Chinese students who may be 
swapped for the Americans are permitted 
to work and go about as they please 
in this country. All they have to do is to 
report to immigration officers every three 
months. 

Red Chinese propagandists refer to 
5,000 such students, but in fact only 120 
have been denied exit visas. This was 
done on the ground that they were 
trained as pilots or scientists, or had 
other skills useful to Red China’s war 





effort. A total of 244 others have been 
allowed to go home since 1951. 

Of the 120, the State Department esti- 
mates about half no longer want to go 
home. That leaves 60, close to the num- 
ber of Americans who might be traded. 

The swap will take time to work out, 
may even collapse if the Chinese raise 
the ante. If it goes through, the exchange 
presumably will be at Hong Kong, a 
British colony. 

State Department officials are suspi- 
cious and hesitant. They've told the 
Geneva delegates to negotiate only on 
the basis of “complete disassociation 
from the principle of recognition.” 

The delegates believe they can deal 
on this basis. They point out that the 
Canadians, who don’t recognize Peiping 
either, managed to obtain freedom for 
priests and others in talks with the Reds 
at Geneva. The recognition issue never 
came up. 

Besides, the U.S. delegates say, jail- 
ing of Americans probably has now 
served its purpose for the Chinese Com- 
munists. They wanted to humiliate the 
prisoners in order to dramatize expul- 
sion of foreign influence from China. 
This having been done to the Reds’ satis- 
faction, further detention of the foreign- 
ers loses its meaning. But whether the 
Reds will want something else in return 
for the Americans, besides the Chinese 
students, remains to be seen. 
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BRITAIN‘S FLAG AT RED CHINA’S BORDER NEAR HONG KONG 
Will Americans cross in one direction, Communists in the other? 
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Which picture would you be in 
if you had a blowout ? 


| 


or 


ita. 


BLOWOUT 


2 
This one. ee The tires on this car SINGLE CHAMBER 


are equipped with standard single chamber ar 
tubes. When a blowout occurs, all the air -§ GeO 


rushes out of the single chamber tube, and <33 
the car crashes down on the rim! 


In a split second, the steering wheel can be yanked out 
of your hands, causing the car to swerve out of control— 
and perhaps into disaster! 


Cost less because they’re re-usable! You con- 
tinue to enjoy blowout-safe driving on your Life- 
Guard Safety Tubes through three or more sets 
of tires, for 100,000 or more miles. Because they 
last longer, they cost much less per mile. New 
LifeGuards are available with puncture-sealant, 
too. 


See your Goodyear dealer and let him show 
you the value of having LifeGuard Safety Tubes 
on your car. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


BLOWOUT 





or th iS one... The tires on this SORE i 


double air chamber 
car are equipped with Double Chamber ‘ 
LifeGuard Safety Tubes. The life-saving re- oy 
serve of air in the second chamber has pre- \ 


vented any dangerous drop of the wheel. 

You have plenty of time to come to a safe, controlled, 
straight-line stop. LifeGuard’s second chamber can save 
you and your family from possible serious injury or death. 





LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


DOUBLE CHAMBER LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


"GOODS YEA 





See TV’s great dramatic show, “The Goodyear TV Playhouse,"’ Alternate Sunday Evenings, NBC-TV. 
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ake it more memorable... 


PRINT IT ON CHAMPION PAPER. Quality paper plays an important 
part in producing an attractive school annual. It is essential to 
good yearbook architecture as well as to all good printing jobs. 
Champion papers—coated or uncoated—are recommended for 
distinctive printing. Specify them for your printing. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY ¢ HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, ani anus 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. Symbol of Quality, Integrity, Service 


VHATEVYFR YOUR PAPER PROBLEM...IT'S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





GENEVA....NEW DELHI....HANOI....GUATEMALA CITY.... 


>> Any break in the Geneva talks forced by a Communist refusal to be reasonable 
will have a couple of results that the Communists particularly do not want. 

U.S. and Britain will be pushed closer together, for one thing. 

A defense pact for Southeast Asia, for another, will then take shape. 

These developments will worry the Communist powers. They want no defense 
pact among non-Communist nations in either Asia or Europe. They are trying hard 
to split Britain away from the United States. A little while ago, they thought 
they were succeeding. 

Actually, U.S. and British diplomats lately have been working more closely 
together at Geneva than is generally realized. Personal differences between 
American and British delegates will be buried if there's a breakdown at Geneva. 








>> In order to understand British reasoning about Indo-China..... 

The British oppose a military showdown with the Communists in Indo-China. 
They think it's the wrong place, the wrong time, the wrong issue. 

Intervention in Indo-China, despite difficulties at Geneva, seems to the 
British futile and risky. They want no world war over Indo-China. As they see 
it, the loss of Vietnam isn't worth running the risk of World War III. 


>> Besides, the British insist, the issues in Indo-China are fuzzy. 

The French are disliked. Most of the natives want them kicked out. 

Ho Chi Minh, the Communist leader, is a popular hero, like it or not. He 
is against the French, against colonialism. He says he is for independence. 
That is the way most of the people of Indo-China feel, too. 

A bigger war is not wanted by the Vietnamese. If they have to choose be- 
tween that and a Communist victory, they'll vote for a Communist victory. 








>> Let's face these facts, Britain's diplomats keep saying: 

The mess in Indo-China is due to inexcusable bungling by French leaders 
trying to hang on to their empire. Why should Britain--or the U.S.--risk world 
war in an effort to overcome the consequences of French blunders? 

It may be necessary to fight somewhere in Asia to check the Communists. 
But Indo-China, the British argue, is not the place. 

If no truce comes out of Geneva, Britain will join the U.S. in firming up 
Asian defenses and put the Communists on notice against any new aggression. 





>> India, in a new role, is on record as opposing something Communist China 
wants. This is the situation, as disclosed at Geneva: 
The Communists are arguing for an Indo-Chinese truce in which the two states 
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of Laos and Cambodia, as well as Vietnam, will be carved up and occupied in part 
by Communist troops. The Communists have rigged up phony governments for these 
two states and say they control large chunks of them. 

India, with U.S. and Britain, can't quite swallow this Peiping fairy tale. 
Laos and Cambodia, for one thing, are closer to India than Vietnam is. So India 
is now speaking up, calling Communists in Laos and Cambodia aggressors. 

It was no surprise that British and American diplomats saw through this 
Communist double talk and exposed it. It's both a surprise and a jolt to the 
Communists to have India--an Asian neutral--join the opposition. 

India's stand spoils Communist plans for a united Asian front. 


>> Prime Minister Nehru of India is showing some annoyance at the Communists 
on other matters, too. He has protested to Moscow because it used an Indian to 
spy for Russia in Britain. And when Communist members of India's Parliament 
criticized him, Nehru said, in effect, that they were talking like traitors. 

In a new look at Communists, Nehru's followers are beginning to ask about 
the sources of the money that India's Communist Party spends so freely. 

Communists in New Delhi recently paid cash for nine choice building sites in 
the capital. The Communist pay roll in New Delhi alone has some 200 payees on it. 
Throughout India, there are thousands of Communist workers, most of them paid. 

The question, now being asked publicly, is where the money comes from. 

A little comes from a few rich Indians. A little more comes from Commu- 
nists in Parliament and in Government jobs, who share their income with their 
party. But this total doesn't begin to cover Communist expenditures in India. 

The suspicion is growing that Moscow is footing the bills, thus opening the 
Communists to sharp criticism in a nation so jealous of its independence. 

















>> In Hanoi, the U.S. plan for training Vietnam's Army shapes up this way: 
Army of 12 divisions is to be trained for offensive war. 
First assignment will be in South, to clean up guerrillas there, freeing 
French forces for all-out combat up North, around Hanoi and Haiphong. 
Timetable calls for three divisions ready for combat by December. 








>> American military men in Hanoi admit this timetable is optimistic and based 
on U.S. experience in South Korea, where the U.S. had more of a free hand. 

Chief headache for the U.S. program, though, will be to round up enough 
Vietnamese to train. In theory, Vietnam now has nation-wide mobilization. But 
in practice Vietnamese youths are hiding out in droves to escape the draft. 

Vietnam's Government, like South Korea's in a similar situation, may have 
to send out Army teams to scour the countryside and round up draftees. The U.S. 
is making it plain it's up to Vietnam, not to U.S., to provide the trainees. 








>> In Guatemala, these developments are worth keeping an eye on: 

Two more shipments of arms may be en route to Guatemala from Iron Curtain 
sources. As things stand, the recent shipment from Poland has already given 
Guatemala overwhelming military power in Central America. 

War is not the danger, however. Danger is that Guatemala's Communists may 
smuggle arms to incite revolts in Honduras, Nicaragua, maybe British Honduras. 

"A plot" against the Government inside Guatemala? You can discount this as 
a handy excuse for arresting and suppressing Guatemala's anti-Communists. 
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HOW DOES IT HAPPEN that the man who wore 
a raccoon coat, danced the Charleston and 
dreamed of a Stutz Bearcat now has to look up 
to a son a half a head taller? 

Today’s college freshmen are taller, and heftier 
by about 20-25 pounds, than their fathers av- 
eraged in the Roaring Twenties. They’re health- 
ier, too. Part of this growth and health is due 
to advances in medicine. Much of it is due to a 
better diet. And that’s where today’s young 
giants have been helped by the trucking industry 
—another young giant whose growth has 
paralleled their own. 





AM LUT ey, 
CA, ry 


He’s head and 
shoulders above his 
Dad... and the 
reason may be news 


to the average 
Old Grad 


Every survey and every analysis of the mod- 
ern revolution in the distribution of food 
products has shown that the motor truck has 
been the key to the wider distribution of Amer- 
ica’s abundance. The trucking industry has thus 
helped place good nutrition within the reach and 
the means of all. Serving farmers, processors and 
consumers, the industry has made possible a 
well-balanced diet all year ’round. Next time 
you’re in a food store, look at all the items— 
brought by truck—and see for yourself! 


If you’ve got it . . . a truck brought it! 





ay American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 








Sf copies 


ratetel= in/ minute 


LESS THAN 
4: EACH 





See how it’s done—right in your 
office—with the sensationally dif- 
ferent Kodak Verifax Printer, now 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 


Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece 
because you make them on non- 
sensitized paper; and you get 3 or 
more copies from each sheet of Veri- 
fax matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings 
in retyping costs alone will soon ex- 
ceed the low purchase price of this 
truly zemarkable copier—only $240. 

Anyone in your office can make 
these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, news clippings, etc. And under 
normal room lighting, too. 


copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


e..see for yourself without the slight- 
est obligation. Prompt service from 
anyone of Recordak’s 29 offices 








ra MAIL COUPON TODAY—- 


I Recordak Corporation 

| (Subsidiary of 

| Eastman Kodak Company) 
| 444 Madison Avenue = 
New York 22, N.Y. — - 
Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder 
and address of nearest Recordak office. 


Name 





Company. 





Address 





City State 
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Lives 





AROUND THE 





WORL D® 


FROM BRITAIN 





THINGS ARE BETTER 


LONDON-—There’s more hustle now 
in British business. This spirit is fed by 
rising earnings, firm currency, increas- 
ing private enterprise and better living 
conditions. 

Although some bad spots persist, the 
broad outlook seems the brightest in 15 
years. Things are good, and they promise 
to improve for some time. Perhaps most 
noticeable is a feeling of confidence. This 
is backed by a friendly Conservative 
Government and by growing optimism 
about business in the U. S. 

For example, Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, which went elsewhere for oil after 
losing in 1951 its properties in Iran, is 
declaring its biggest dividends out of an- 
nual profits larger than ever. Similarly 
bullish showings are made by other oil 
groups and by the largest rubber, chem- 
ical and soap companies. The stock mar- 
ket is buoyant, with industrial shares sell- 
ing higher than in the 1947 postwar boom. 

Underneath, the British pound is 
stronger in world commerce than at any 
other time since 1949. Gold and dollar 
reserves are up sharply, to about 3 billion 
dollars. Industrial production is about a 
third higher than in 1948 and 6 or 7 per 
cent above last year, and it’s still rising. 





~British Info. Services 


CARS FOR BRITONS—UP 
... and a buoyant stock market 





—Black Star 
FOOD FOR BRITONS—UP 
... and a feeling of confidence 


Sales abroad of British goods in the 
first four months of this year were a little 
higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1953. The most cheerful news is that 
dollar exports to the U.S. and Canada, 
which eased off somewhat last winter, 
have picked up again. 

There is more and more of a revival of 
commodity trading in private hands. The 
cotton exchange in Liverpool has just re- 
opened. A commercial market for gold 
in London is in business again. With 
merchants buying the nation’s grain sup- 
plies, the cereal markets in Liverpool are 
gradually picking up speed. The metal 
exchange and the rubber and tea markets 
in London are functioning again. 

The end of food rationing, set for 
July 3, will bring a further expansion of 
private trading. Then merchants will 
deal competitively in meat much as they 
are doing now with fats and cheese, 
just freed of Government control. 

The British housewife is getting access 
to advertised grades of butter and 
brands of margarine that she had al- 
most forgotten, yet prices have not 
changed much since decontrol. Standard 
butter, which had been controlled at a 

(Continued on page 58) 
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on the face of his watch! 


Every week—8 bearings burned out 
on an important machine. Repair costs 
zoomed as production went down. 
Every week—40 manhours lost due to 
slow, hand lubrication—plus down- 
time while the machine was stopped. 
No wonder this well-known manufac- 
turer saw “disappearing dollars” 
every time he looked at his watch— 
dollars lost in lagging production— 
dollars lopped off profits. 

To help stop this waste, plant engi- 
neers called in a trained Alemite Lu- 
brication Specialist. After careful 
analysis, an Alemite Automatic Lu- 
brication System was recommended 
and installed. 

Results were astounding! Today, 
bearings last 11 times longer—saving 





time and money. No downtime for lu- 
brication—the machine is automati- 
cally lubricated while operating. Only 
3 ounces of oil per shift, as against 114 
pounds of grease before. Estimated 
savings on manhours alone, $220 a 
week —or $11,440 a year, on just one 
machine! Have you timed your ma- 
chines lately ? 
Whatever you manufacture, chances 
are your machines will make more 
money for you when they’re equipped 
with Alemite Lubrication Systems. 
Because human error is eliminated 
and machines need not be 
stopped for lubrication, you 
get these important advan- 
tages. Your machines can 





One machine or a battery! 
One bearing or 85! The Ale- 
mite Accumeter System pro- 
vides automatic lubrication 
from one central point while 
machines are in operation. Lu- 
bricant is automatically meas- 





FREE! New Booklet 


Please send my FREE copy of 
“5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication” 
ALEMITE, Dept. Z-64 

1850 Diversey Parkway 

Chicago 14, Illinois 


deliver “top” performance, longer. 
You’ll need less manhours to make 
more products, better. You'll have 
fewer rejects and less spoilage. You 
can plan tight production schedules 
and keep them. 

If you have a lubrication problem 
in your plant, why not fill out and mail 
the coupon? By return mail, you'll re- 
ceive a valuable free booklet on Ale- 
mite Lubrication Methods. At your 
request, a trained Alemite Lubrica- 
tion Specialist will give you an “on the 
spot” demonstration of how Alemite 
can save you money. 


Gi] ALEMITE 


Ask Anyone In Industry 














GIN a5 cncsccatcacivevescsanass 
ured and delivered to all bear- 
ings in a fraction of the time Name... 
required for hand-gun lubrica- lias 
tion. No downtime...no points 
missed! City | SRT ee eNO 
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ee leads the nation in the 
number of skilled workers and in diversity 
of skills because it provides job opportuni- 


PLENTY OF 
ties and job security unequaled anywhere. POWER AND WATER 





With a larger rural population and more 


BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 


small communities—whose citizens are 
of native American stock—than any other 


state, unequaled transportation facilities, 





power and water in abundance, and a UNEQUALED 


oes ha TRANSPORTATION 
market of 45 million people within easy 





reach—no wonder the eyes of industry are 


ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 


on this State. “Plant”? your Company in 
Pennsylvania and share its progress. 





BEST OF 
LIVING CONDITIONS 


Write in confidence for further information .. . 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


= COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (B-3), HARRISBURG, PA. 





memo 





. . . Britons are buying 
steak, TV sets, new homes 


price equivalent to 50 cents a pound, 
now costs a little more than 55 cents. 
Standard margarine, formerly controlled 
at 20 cents, is between 18 and 23 cents. 

The individual, whatever his income. 
has a better offering of goods than he had 
under the Socialists. Prime ribs of beef 
and beefsteak are within sight once more. 
Bacon and eggs are again commonplace. 
There are booming sales of television 
sets. New automobiles are being offered 
in increasing numbers. 

More new houses were built in March 
than in any other month since the end 
of World War II, although the units are 
smaller than those built by the Socialists. 
The Government is encouraging install- 
ment buying of homes, with down pay- 
ments as low as 5 per cent. 

As summer arrives, a family of four is 
permitted to spend the equivalent of 
$530 in British currency on a European 
vacation instead of last year’s $420 limit. 

Biggest continuing headache is coal. 
Conservatives are unwilling to repeal na- 
tionalization, yet they have not hit upon 
a formula for increasing output. Less 
coal was mined last year than in 1952, 
and the figures thus far this year are not 
encouraging. Next autumn a ton of 
household coal may cost as much as $19 
in London, and it may be hard to get. 

Then, too, analysts say Britain’s gain 
in industrial output does not stack up 
very well beside the gains made in Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries. 
Only in steel has production per man in- 
creased 50 per cent above the prewar 
level. Besides, the age of the indus- 
trial plant tends to make British goods 
too expensive im the trade race with 
Germany. 

The return of the nationalized steel 
industry to private hands is going more 
slowly than had been hoped; only about 
a fifth has been shifted back. The at- 
tempt to sell nationalized trucking to pri- 
vate operators is virtually at a standstill. 

Essentially, the rosy tints in the Brit- 
ish picture are those of business senti- 
ment. Merchants and industrialists now 
feel they live with a Government that is 
trying to encourage people to do things, 
not trying to force them to act through 
rules and regulations. 

The investor, the manager and the 
producer never can be dead sure of the 
future in a country where political senti- 
ment is as evenly divided as in Britain. 
What they do know at this time is that 
people are earning, eating, buying, build- 
ing, growing and saving more than they 
did under Socialism. 
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— COST-CUTTING WITH TRAILERS 


IN THE FOOD, DRUG AND CHAIN STORE INDUSTRIES! 
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And Nearly Every Kind Of Business Is Affected By 
The New, Specialized-Design Developments That 
Enable Fruehauf Trailers To Cut Shipping Costs! 


THE FOOD, drug, and chain store businesses are by 
no means the only ones in which new applications of 
Fruehauf Trailers are effecting substantial cost cuts. 
Every businessman can find it advantageous to in- 
vestigate the ways in which Fruehaufs can increase 
the speed and efficiency of his operation. 


Practically any bulk, packaged, or liquid food or 
drug product can be shipped more economically and 
rapidly by Trailer—with less expensive crating or 
handling than any other way. And Trailers give you 
the advantage of direct transportation with no trans- 
fers or waits en route. That’s why so many businesses 
are modernizing their procurement and distribution 
systems with Fruehaufs. 


Consider this big economy step for your company. 
We will be glad to furnish further information with- 
out cost to you. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, 10947 Harper Avenue, Detroit, 32, Michigan 





TRAILERS 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





Among the th ds of busi in 
which specially-designed Fruehauf Trailers 
serve to reduce the cost of shipping is the 
Utah and Idaho Sugar Company, of Salt 
Lake City. One of U and I’s new Fruehauf 
Bulk Sugar Transports is shown at left. 


Here Are More Examples Of Specialized, 
Cost-Cutting Fruehaufs Built To Serve 
Specific Industries! 







st 


NEW PLATFORM 
TRAILERS 

for the construction, 

steel, and manufacturing industries 


io» a 





ay 
NEW REFRIGERATED VANS 
for the food, drug, and chain store industries 





NEW BULK FLOUR TRANSPORTS 
for the milling and baking industries 








Name 

C] Please send the free booklet, “New Ways To Profit,” showing 
Trailer applications in many businesses. Comp 

* Please send me the newest, completely-illustrated free litera- 
ture on Fruehauf’s specialized Trailers for my business. Addr 





C] Please have a Fruehauf salesman call at my office to discuss 
Trailer specifications for my shipping operation. City 
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State 

















==with GEORGE V. ALLEN 


U.S. Ambassador to India 


THE PUZZLE OF INDIA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is India’s Jawaharlal Nehru 
moving to the U.S. side in the “cold war”? 

The Prime Minister is a neutral who has criti- 
cized U.S. policy in Pakistan, Indo-China, Korea, 
and elsewhere while rarely finding fault with the 
Communists. Now there are signs of change. 

Is the U.S., aiding India, helping a valuable 
friend or potential enemy? To get an authorita- 
tive view on Nehru and his role between East and 
West, U.S. News & World Report invited George 
V. Allen, U.S. Ambassador to India, to its con- 
ference rooms for this exclusive interview. 








GEORGE V. ALLEN is a career diplomat who has 
held some of the most sensitive posts in the ‘“‘cold 
war’—U.S. Ambassador to Iran, Yugoslavia, 
and now India. 

Mr. Allen, 50, was born in Durham, N. C., where 
his father ran a feed store. He put himself through 
Duke University and later got his master’s degree 
at Harvard. He taught school and worked for a 
time as a newspaper reporter before entering the 
Government service in 1930. During 1948-49 Mr. 
Allen ran the Voice of America and other U.S. 
information programs. 








Q Mr. Ambassador, just what are the basic U.S. 
differences with India? 

A There are a number of specific questions in for- 
eign policy on which we differ. For example, India 
favors the recognition of Red China—we don’t. In- 
dia has made strong representations against any fur- 
ther explosions of H-bombs following our experiments 
in the Pacific. We took a position against India’s par- 
ticipation in the Korean political conference. Very 
recently India did not allow us to fly planes over In- 
dia to take French reinforcements to Indo-China. 

The sharpest difference between the United States 
and India, however, and one on which the most 
steam has been generated, is the question of U. S. mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan. That’s the thing the man on 
the street in India feels most deeply about. 

The others are much less important in comparison. 
We don’t favor recognition of Red China, and the 
Indians do. The British also favor recognition of Red 
China. That’s not going to create any terrific diffi- 
culty between us. 

Q Why did we decide to give military aid to Paki- 
stan? 

A The fundamental basis of U.S. foreign policy 
today is collective security. We believe the best way to 
prevent World War III is for the free nations of the 
world to join voluntarily in a collective-security sys- 
tem. 

Q India doesn’t agree with that? 

A India doesn’t believe in participating in the kind 
of collective-security system established up to now. 

Q They'd rather go down one at a time? 

A No. India believes in the creation of what they 
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call an “independent area” of the world. They avoid 
the word “neutral.” India feels that the new nations 
of the Orient, which have just got their independence, 
should stand together as much as they can, but should 
not join either of the great power blocs in the world. 

Q Do they think that’s safe? 

A They have a rather surprising attitude on that 
question. They recognize that joint action against 
aggression is desirable, but the dominating influence 
in Indian thinking today—and I suspect of a good 
many other of those new nations of the Orient—is 
nationalism. They have just achieved their independ- 
ence and are fiercely attached to it. And they are 
tremendously suspicious of anything that may look 
like reversing the trend and bringing the West back 
into a dominant position in the Orient. 

Q Would they fight for their independence? 

A They would. I have no doubt about that. 

Q Would they fight for the independence of other 
new nations, neighbors—Burma, for example? 

A My guess is they would. 

Q Would they be prepared to go into a guarantee 
with those new nations which border them, inde- 
pendent of the West? 

A I think they might. It would depend somewhat 
on how it came about. If they felt the Oriental 
powers themselves were leading, and we were merely 
backstopping nonaggression with our power and re- 
sources, I think that it might happen. 

Q Are the Indians generally afraid that they are 
to be caught between the West, led by the United 
States, and— 

A No, they are not afraid they are going to be 
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Why Nehru Criticizes U.S. ... Arguments Over Red China 


. » » Some Blame for Russia, Too . . . Nationalism’s Appeal 


caught. It took me a long time to understand what 
they are afraid of. Why are the Indians, for example, 
so unwilling to give a fellow like Syngman Rhee any 
credit when he’s been a nationalist all his life and 
bitterly opposed to colonialism or domination, 
whether Chinese, Japanese, Russian, American, or any 
other? I have asked my Indian friends many times: 
“Why can’t you see anything in Syngman Rhee?” 
They think Syngman Rhee has let himself become 
dependent on the West, despite his lifelong national- 
ism. 

“Now, it’s different with Burma,” they say. When 
Burma got its independence in 1947, everybody who 
knew anything about the Orient said Burma had just 
about as little chance to make a go of independence 
as any group of people in the world. The Government 
held only the area right around Rangoon. Only a 
small handful of trained military men were available 
to the Government of Burma when it started out 
trying to be an independent nation. 

Within a short time after it got its independence, 
three rebellions broke out, led by the Karens, the 
Kachins and the Communists. Then pretty soon came 
the Chinese Nationalist troops on the top of all that. 
In the midst of all these difficulties, eight of the 
leaders of the Burmese Government were assassinated, 
and there were not many people trained for high- 
level positions. : 

I doubt if any country ever went through quite as 
much turmoil and birth pains as Burma. But some 
way or other the Government struggled along and 
gradually the Rangoon authorities were able to ex- 
tend their control a bit. If Burma succeeds, it will 
have done so largely on its own resources. Nobody has 
presented it with an army. So the Indians consider 
Burma more independent than Korea. 

Q Don’t they overlook the greatest factor of all— 
Burma hasn't been attacked? 

A Yes. That’s the weakness in any comparison 
between Burma and Korea. I have pointed out to 
Indians that Syngman Rhee started without an army, 
and we saw what happened to Korea. A tremendous 
invasion struck across the 38th parallel, directed 
from outside Korea. At the same time, I have come 
to understand what the Indian attitude is toward 
nations which depend too much on outside assistance, 
no matter how that dependence arose. 

Q Why does Prime Minister Nehru of India have 
a greater respect for the Russians who are doing the 
same thing? 


A I don’t believe he has as much respect for the 
Russians as is generally supposed. 

Q Doesn’t he always side with them? 

A Not always, although I agree that he gives the 
impression of leaning that way. 

Q Mr. Nehru is frequently critical of the United 
States. Does he ever say anything critical of Moscow? 

A Not nearly often enough, in my opinion. 

Q Has he ever? 

A Yes. 

Q He hasn’t complained of Russia’s atom-bomb 
experiments, has he? They have exploded a hydro- 
Sen bomb probably nearer to India than we exploded 
our— 

A Now, I’m not going to be put in the position here 
of defending Nehru. He’ll have to do that himself. But 
his statement on atomic explosions was addressed to 
everybody. He called for a moratorium on all explo- 
sions of atomic bombs. 

Nehru has been critical of the Viet Minh re- 
cently. When I went to him to ask him for permis- 
sion to let our planes fly over India to Indo-China, I 
reminded him that on February 22 of this year he had 
made an important speech in the Indian Parliament in 
which he called for a cease-fire in Indo-China before 
the Geneva Conference to create a favorable atmos- 
phere for the Conference. 

Two weeks after he made that appeal, the Viet 
Minh launched their terrific attack at Dienbienphu, 
throwing in man power regardless of casualties, obvi- 
ously for a political victory. It was the Communists 
who had stepped up the fighting, directly in the face 
of his appeal for a relaxation. We were merely trying 
to help stabilize the situation. 

He answered that he saw my point and appreciated 
my reasoning, but that for six years the Government 
of India had consistently refused to allow any com- 
bat troops or material of war to be sent across India 
end he could not make any exceptions, regardless of 
who requested it. India first established the policy 
when the Dutch requested permission to fly some 
troops to Indonesia. 

The policy had been enforced, consistently, against 
the British who were fighting in Malaya and against 
the French in Indo-China. He has made public pro- 
nouncements that he would not change his policy 
without the concurrence of Parliament. My request 
to him was on a top-secret basis—the planes were 
supposed to start in two days. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Interview 





..- Nehru says “both sides have committed mistakes” 


Q What was the general atmosphere of your talk? 

A It was a pleasant-enough conversation. There 
wasn’t any bickering or bitterness about it. But the 
important thing is that since that time, whenever 
Nehru has made a reference to Indo-China, he has 
criticized the Communists for the flare-up in the fight- 
ing just before the Conference in Geneva. He has 
also criticized us for threatening to extend the 
fighting. 

When you ask, “Has he ever criticized the other 
side?” on these two most recent occasions he’s made 
an even case, alleging that both sides have committed 
mistakes. 


INDIA‘S STAND ON KOREA— 


Q Did he first admit that the Korean aggression 
was an aggression? 

A He did. India voted in the United Nations when 
the Communists crossed the 38th parallel—that it was 
aggression. 

Q But then he did nothing about it— 

A He sent an Indian Army hospital unit promptly. 

Q Has he denounced us by name as the United 
States and the same for Russia? Has he called us 
imperialists? 

A He’s usually rather careful in his language. In 
connection with military aid to Pakistan, for example, 
he has said that, while he does not question the 
motives of the United States in granting this aid, he 
certainly questions the wisdom and results of our ac- 
tions. 

Q Did he say anything as strong publicly about 
the Chinese take-over of Tibet? ‘ 

A No. 

Q Is Nehru important? 

A Tremendously. 

Q To this country? 

A My own ideas of the way to conduct the foreign 
relations of the United States is to conduct them 
with a government as a whole, not with an indi- 
vidual. India is a nation of 360 million people located 
in a certain geographic area. I don’t think we ought 
to stake our relations with any foreign country 
on the particular individuals who happen to be in 
office at the moment. Nehru is the elected Prime 
Minister. 

Q Nehru isn’t immortal, in other words— 

A Well, he’s vigorous for his age—64. 

Q Has he indicated any successor? 

A No. Questions are sometimes asked about that, 
of course, and there is a good deal of speculation, es- 
pecially among newspaper columnists. 

Q Do you think that India is of vital importance to 
this country? 

A “Vital” is a strong word, but certainly India is of 
very great importance to the free world and the free 
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world is of very great importance to India. There’s a 
mutual relationship which ought to be kept in mind. 
India is the largest reserve of man power available 
in the free world today. 

Q Available to whom? 

A Available to the free world. 

Q It hasn’t been in a military way— 

A Several things have surprised me during my 
talks in Washington. One of them is that many peo- 
ple seem to have the impression that India is almost 
as much an Iron Curtain country as Red China. That 
isn’t a correct picture by any means. There were 
living in India, as of January list, 5,290 permanent 
American residents. They are business people, mis- 
sionaries, Government officials, scholars, students, 
writers, etc. There are about 171 American techni- 
cians, including farm extension workers, in the towns 
and villages of India, working on community projects 
and agricultural developments. 

Q Is this Point Four? 

A Yes, the technical co-operation program. There 
are 1,500 Indian students in the United States today. 
There are American tourists going to India all the 
time. American air lines fly through India. American 
boats are going there. Trade between the United 
States and India in the last year totaled 380 million 
dollars. We get our largest supply of manganese and 
jute from India. 

Q How many Indians are in Moscow studying? 
Aren't there a lot? 

A There may be some, but I don’t think a lot, no. 
My offhand guess would be that there might be 20. I 
don’t know that there are 20. 


RUSSIAN ADVISERS?— 


Q Are there Russian technical advisers in the Indian 
Government, too? 

A None. 

Q Is there any group in India, either in the Parlia- 
ment or in the press, that thinks Nehru is too critical 
of America and too friendly to Russia? 

A Yes. And there is a group that thinks the Gov- 
ernment concerns itself with too many things not of 
vital concern to India itself. Editorials have called 
on the Government to pay more strict attention to 
things of direct concern to India. 

Q Is India getting aid from this country? 

A Yes, it has for the past three years. 

Q About how much? 

A Last year it was 89 million dollars, including 
both economic aid and technical assistance. This 
year the Administration has recommended to Con- 
gress a total of 104.5 million. 

Q How much of that is military? 

A None. 

Q Can it be used for military purposes? 
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. - - “We don’t require our friends to answer like puppets” 


A We are giving no direct military aid, no. 

Q Is India getting American planes? 

A India is purchasing a certain number of planes 
and tanks—I don’t know exactly how many—about 
26 C-119 airplanes, or “Flying Boxcars,” under Sec- 
tion 408-E of the Mutual Security Act. It is a cash- 
reimbursable transaction. 

Q Is that being paid for by us? 

A No, they are paying for it out of their own re- 
sources. 

Q Maybe it is with resources we are permitting them 
to have— 

A Our aid is given for specific projects. Every time 
we agree to give them any aid, we sign an agreement 
stating exactly what the money is going to be spent 
for. Last December we signed the first specific agree- 
ment under the economic-aid program for the current 
fiscal year. It was for 20 million dollars’ worth of 
railroad equipment—100 locomotives and 5,000 box- 
cars. 

I held a press conference after that agreement 
was signed, and one of the newspapermen asked me: 
“Are there any restrictions on whether those freight 
cars and locomotives can haul military equipment 
or personnel?” I said: “None whatsoever.” 


HOW MUCH AID TO NEHRU— 


Q Would you say that India is getting more aid 
than Pakistan? 

A Economic aid, yes. Pakistan hasn’t got any mili- 
tary aid yet. We have merely agreed to extend it. 

Q India, then, has more American equipment than 
Pakistan— 

A Yes. It has been, roughly, $4 to India for $1 to 
Pakistan. India has 365 million and Pakistan has 
76 million people. 

Q Then we are dealing with one country that is 
friendly to us on the same basis as another that is 
only partially friendly— 

A That brings up the question whether freedom 
accepts diversity. When the aid program was sent to 
Congress this year, Secretary of State Dulles stated, 
in presenting it, that he recognized fully that, in 
many aspects of foreign policy, India follows a policy 
divergent from ours. He said, “Freedom accepts di- 
versity.” In other words, we don’t require that every- 
body who is friendly with us or who is going to get 
our assistance must answer like a puppet when we 
pull the string. 

Q But should they criticize us when we give aid 
to someone else? 

A India is not criticizing us for giving economic 
aid to Pakistan. They were genuinely pleased, I 
believe, when we recently granted a very sizable gift 
of wheat to Pakistan. They don’t raise a voice against 
economic aid to Pakistan. There’s quite a debate 
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going on as to whether there is any difference between 
military aid and economic aid. 

When Nehru criticized Pakistan for receiving 
American military aid, the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
asked: ‘Why should India criticize us on this score? 
India received economic aid from the United States. 
If the United States gives 50 million dollars to India 
in economic aid, India can take a relative amount 
of money and buy military equipment. So, what’s the 
difference?” 

The answer is that there is very little financial 
difference. The difference is psychological. You see, 
Pakistan is willing to sign the type of military-assist- 
ance agreement that we require of all countries which 
receive our military aid. The provisions of the agree- 
ment are in line with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions in denouncing aggression and expressing willing- 
ness to co-operate in resisting aggression. 

But we all know that whenever a country in the 
Middle East has received American military aid, Mos- 
cow and Peiping have immediately filed formal pro- 
test. Moscow did it in Greece and in Turkey, and 
both Moscow and Peiping recently protested to Pakis- 
tan. So Pakistan has had to withstand a formal note 
of protest from both Moscow and Peiping for receiv- 
ing American military aid. Moscow never sends a 
protest of that sort against American economic aid. 
So, there is a difference between economic aid and 
military aid. 

Q On the question of aid to India, is it your feeling 
that our country is wise in continuing aid to India? 

A Yes, I think so—and particularly at this mo- 
ment, when we have agreed to give military aid to 
Pakistan. If we cut off economic aid to India, a lot 
of people—not only in India but in other places— 
would believe allegations that the United States has 
only one string to its bow—the military string. They 
would think that we had gone over completely to a 
military policy, that the only answer we have to the 
world situation is to shoot our way out. Certainly 
we must, if we are going to carry out our position of 
leadership in the world, have military strength, but 
we must also realize that there are economic and po- 
litical problems which have to be solved in the 
world. The world problems can’t be solved purely by 
military means. 


WHAT $104 MILLION DOES— 


Q In 104 millions dollars, what would they get? 

A The present proposal is for 40 million dollars of 
that to be given in surplus agricultural commodities. 

Q What might they take? 

A Wheat and cotton are the two big items that 
might be used. 

Q Butter? 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “The Indian Army is within a range of 400,000” 


A Butter is also important. The Indians use for 
cooking fat something called ghee. It is clarified but- 
ter. They might be able to use a considerable amount 
of butter for that. Of the remaining request, 45 million 
dollars is for economic aid and 19 million for tech- 
nical assistance. Much of our aid is in connection 
with conservation of water. 

India has a particular problem, since practically 
all the rain falls during three months—July, August 
and September. If it isn’t stored, it will rush down 
to the sea and is of no use. What they have to do is to 
store the water in catch basins or tanks, as they call 
them in the villages. The villagers dig out a place 
and preserve the water as long as they can. They need 
the water in April and October, in the planting sea- 
sons. So irrigation projects are one of the most impor- 
tant things for India in improving its agricultural po- 
sition. 


THE BOWLES PROGRAM— 


Q What was Chester Bowles’s program when he 
was over there—was his program more ambitious 
than the one we're following? 

A Mr. Bowles had a program, yes. 

Q It was a much larger program, wasn’t it? 

A The amount requested of Congress this year for 
India is the largest yet. 

Q But he advocated a much larger program? 

A He is said to have advocated a program of 200 
million dollars a year for five years, or around a billion 
dollars in all. Whether he put that formally on the rec- 
ord or not, I don’t know. He certainly talked in- 
formally about it. 

Q But that program hasn’t been accepted, has it? 

A No, it has not. And I myself think it would be 
too large. There’s an interesting point in this regard. 
I don’t believe the Indians would want or accept a 
program of that size. In my last conversation with 
Nehru before coming here, I said to him: “I’m going 
back to Washington on the assumption that the Gov- 
ernment of India will continue to welcome Ameri- 
can economic assistance. If there is likely to be any 
change in that point of view, I would be very happy 
to know of it before I go back to Washington.” He 
said he welcomed foreign economic assistance within 
reason. 

I asked him what he meant by “within reason,” and 
he said he did not want to be so dependent on aid 
from any foreign country that India ran any risk of 
getting into the habit of living on foreign aid. He 
said India wanted to be self-reliant, to stand on 
its own feet. And, while he recognized that all 
underdeveloped countries have developed from cap- 
ital accumulated outside their own borders, he said 
India would like to be self-sustaining and self-sup- 
porting just as soon as possible. He said he didn’t 
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want so much foreign aid that Indians might get 
drugged by it. 

Q Can you tell us anything about the Indian armed 
forces? 

A Yes. The Indian Army is within a range of 
400,000. 

Q Bigger than Pakistan? 

A Yes. My offhand guess is that Pakistan has about 
200,000 troops. Man for man, the soldiers are very 
much the same. Many of them came from the same 
areas. The Punjab has always been the province which 
supplied the largest group of fighting men in the 
subcontinent. 

There is little difference between the looks of people 
in East Punjab and West Punjab, except that in 
India or East Punjab there are many Sikhs, who are 
noted soldiers. There are Sikhs in the Indian Army 
but none in the Pakistan Army. Man for man, the Sikh 
is as good a fighter as you’ll find anywhere. The 
Indians also have Gurkhas from Nepal or from the 
part of India next to Nepal. They are good fighters, 
too. I think the Indian Army is a very fine Army. The 
traditions are those of the British Army. The high 
Indian Army officers were trained at Sandhurst and 
have many of the leadership characteristics of the 
British Army. They did excellent work in Korea. 

Q Did they supply troops to Britain in the war? 

A Yes. 


INDIA‘S TIES TO BRITAIN— 


Q Aren't the Indians part of the British Common- 
wealth? 

A They are part of the Commonwealth. In India 
you don’t say “British Commonwealth.” 

Q Do they feel any responsibility to the Common- 
wealth? 

A Yes. They feel that they get a good deal of bene- 
fit from being in the Commonwealth. 

Q What do they contribute? 

A The question often is asked in the Indian Parlia- 
ment by the Communist members: “Why does India 
still belong to the Commonwealth? Why do we have 
any connection with royalty? It isn’t in accord with 
the democrutic principles on which India is founded. 
We have a republic, and a president.” 

Nehru and the other members of the Government 
answer that the Commonwealth is an entirely volun- 
tary association of nations, any member of which can 
withdraw any time it sees fit. There is no necessity or 
requirement that India belong. I suppose India will 
belong only as long as India thinks that its national 
interests are best served by belonging. 

Q India doesn’t feel any particular responsibility 
for supporting the Commonwealth— 

A The Commonwealth today has evolved into a new 


(Continued on page 66) 
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kind of political entity. It is more like a mutual-bene- 
fit society. 

Nobody is compelled to belong to it, but as long as 
the members feel that whatever responsibilities there 
are in it are compensated by whatever benefits they 
obtain, then they retain their membership. 

Q But haven’t the other Commonwealth nations 
contributed troops and military support? 

A Well, there has been no requirement for Indian 
troops outside the country since 1947. In the Korean 
show, India contributed an ambulance corps, and, in 
carrying out the armistice terms, she contributed 5,000 
troops who supervised the repatriation of the prison- 
ers. 

Q Does India’s being a member of the Common- 
wealth have some influence on British foreign policy? 

A I think it does. I think the British are very glad 
to have India continue in the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth covers a very large and varied section 
of the globe. It would be, in the view of the British, 
too bad if they lost their most important Oriental 
connection. If India pulled out, certain people in 
Pakistan would say: “Why shouldn’t we pull out, 
too?” Then the Prime Minister of Ceylon would be 
under pressure. 

Q Do the British try to please Nehru? 

A It’s a mutual arrangement. The British try to 
keep India as satisfied as they can, but, on the other 
hand, they don’t hesitate to take a position contrary to 
that of India when they feel it’s necessary. India 
and Britain have voted on different sides of questions 
in the United Nations time after time. 

In connection with the question of American mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan, the British are in a difficult po- 
sition because both Pakistan and India belong to the 
Commonwealth. But the British Ambassador in India, 
in a press conference in Madras at the very time when 
this question was most heated, didn’t hesitate to say 
publicly to the press that he didn’t see why Indians 
should get so excited about this matter. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL NEEDED— 


Q Has Nehru relinquished foreign capital—is much 
going in? 

A You mean private capital? 

Q Yes— 

A Yes, depending on the type of project. There is 
now, today, just nearing completion, the largest single 
American investment that has ever been made in 
India, a 30-million-dollar oil refinery being built by 
the Standard-Vacuum Oil Company in Bombay. 
There, are various other sorts of American invest- 
ments. 

On the other hand, some American investments in 
India are closing down. The General Motors assem- 
bly plant in Bombay is closing and the Ford assembly 
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plant has already closed, because the Indian Gov- 
ernment has gone in for a policy of insisting on pro- 
gressive manufacture of automotive parts and even- 
tually of automobiles in India itself. 

General Motors and Ford don’t think the market in 
India would justify their going to the expense of man- 
ufacturing cars in India. The Indian Government, in 
order to require the automotive industry to go ahead 
with manufacturing more and more parts in India, has 
cut down on the number of parts that can be brought 
in to be assembled in India. And that’s reached a point 
now where General Motors and Ford have said that it 
is no longer economic for them to maintain their oper- 
ations and they’ve decided to close. 

On the other hand, Studebaker, under Paul Hoff- 
man’s direction, has made a contract with an Indian 
industrial combine led by G. D. Birla and his family, 
for the manufacture of motor cars on Studebaker lines 
and specifications. That is going to be a gradual proc- 
ess. It will take some time. Also, the Chrysler organ- 
ization has made an arrangement with another Indian 
group, and a large British auto producer has also 
made an arrangement with an Indian group. 


NEW CARS, DRUGS, TIRES— 


Q Do these arrangements bring in foreign capital? 

A Not a great deal. I don’t know that the American 
automotive interests—that is, Studebaker and Chrys- 
ler—are planning to put very much capital in this 
operation. They will put some, but they are going to be 
careful, of course, about how much they put in, until 
they see whether it is feasible to manufacture cars in 
India. 

There are certain other American interests— 
American Cyanamid, for example, has recently built 
a laboratory at the cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars for the production of folic acid and aureo- 
mycin and some other products in India in connection 
with a dyestuffs industry already there which uses 
coal-tar products. 

The National Carbon Company has a flashlight- 
battery factory and the Firestone Tire Company has 
a large factory in India. It has recently made in India, 
they claim, the biggest tire ever made in India, or 
maybe the biggest Firestone has outside the United 
States. I helped to unveil it in New Delhi not long ago 
— it’s a tremendous tire, weighs about 700 pounds, as 
I recall. 

Q Do they feel over there they haven't got enough 
native capital? 

A Yes. 

Q There’s talk about hoarded gold, silver, jewels, 
and everything else there— 

A That’s chicken feed. The Nizam of Hyderabad, 
the so-called richest man in the world, is supposed to 


(Continued on page 68) 
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... “Indians say, ‘We feel we can discuss things with you’ ” 


have vaults of uncut stones and various things. I don’t 
know how much of it is left, but even that’s relatively 
small in comparison with the amounts of capital 
needed. 

Q Mr. Ambassador, you said earlier, as I under- 
stood it, that Nehru and his group would not probably 
want to go along with a collective-security arrange- 
ment, unless they had some leadership in it, or unless 
the white man were not too prominent in that setup. 
What do you think India’s position might be in the 
proposed Southeast Asia alliance that Mr. Dulles is 
advocating? 

A Well, I think whatever arrangements India and 
the other countries of that area participate in would 
have to be initiated and led by the Orient itself. 

Q Is there any feeling of urgency in that part of 
the world? 

A Not sufficient, no. 

Q Why should we be worried then? 

A Well, the same question could be asked in most 
of Europe, as well as the Orient. You can ask why, if 
the countries most directly concerned aren’t sufficient- 
ly excited about collective security, should the United 
States be? 

But I think the alternative would be an inclination 
for the United States to withdraw behind our own 
frontiers and say, “Let the rest of the world go hang.” 

Q Maybe they are trying to push us back there. 
Maybe they are telling us to get out— 

A Well, we’re ranging pretty well beyond the ques- 
tion of India here. 

Q But, in that part of the world, is there that feel- 
ing? 

A They want our co-operation and they want our 
assistance. But they are terrifically sensitive about 
their newly acquired independence and they are 
watching like a hawk for anything that might 
possibly infringe on that newly won national inde- 
pendence. So the result is an attitude rather like 
“get away closer.” 


TALK TO REDS? “USELESS”— 


Q But they seem less worried about the Russians 
than about us? Do they think possible pressure from 
us, which they dislike, is more imminent than the 
Russians? 

A I often ask my Indian friends just that sort of 
question. They say, “Well, we feel we can discuss 
things with you and we can throw our cards on the 
table and we can be brutally frank, if necessary, and 
it might have some effect with you people. But it’s 
useless to try to talk to the Russians.” They think they 
are paying us a great compliment, and in a way, I sup- 
pose they are. 

Q Is there any concern about creating an era of re- 
sentment in this country? 
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A Yes, there is. Many Indians have come to me and 
expressed very deep concern at what they feel is the 
misunderstanding in the United States of India’s po- 
sition, They are not happy about it. 

Q Are the Communists strong in India? 

A The Communists are not a serious threat inside 
India at the present moment. Prime Minister Nehru is 
very strong in his fight against the Communist Party 
in India. He has found an effective means of fighting 
them by accusing them of being an alien group, of 
showing allegiance to a foreign country. 

He ridicules their flag, for example. Their flag 
looks rather like the Soviet flag—it’s a red banner 
with a hammer and sickle. He says: “What is that 
flag? I don’t recognize that flag as an Indian flag. It 
has no place on Indian soil. And if you pay allegiance 
to that flag, you’re paying allegiance to a foreign and 
non-Indian source.” 

Using that nationalist platform, he can beat the 
Communists. As long as Nehru holds the banner 
of nationalism in his hand, I don’t think he’s got any 
great political problem to worry about. If he loses 
that banner, if anybody else takes the banner of na- 
tionalism away from him, then he is gone. 

Q That’s probably why he talks so rough to us— 

A Maybe. 


U.S. POLICY: ““FRIENDSHIP’— 


Q Is this country following a wise policy in its deal- 
ings with India? 

A I think so. Our posture is one of continued dig- 
nity and friendship, in spite of the fact that we differ 
on many questions of foreign policy. We believe that 
we can differ and still remain friendly. In fact, we 
believe that differences in foreign policy, not only 
between the United States and India but between all 
friendly powers, adds to the strength of democracy, 
because a divergence of views addressed to any prob- 
lem is beneficial. No country has all the wisdom. If 
we insisted on a fixed pattern in the free world, we 
would be no better off than they are behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Q But as the Communists move closer to India do 
you think their attitude will change? 

A I think as the threat to India becomes more 
apparent the Indian realization of it will also show 
itself. 

Q Does India fear China? 

A In my opinion, India regards Communist China 
with a mixture of admiration and apprehension. In- 
dians admire the strength of China and they are con- 
cerned over the possible consequences of that strength. 

The admiration for China is not because it is Com- 
munist. It’s because China was formerly a weak, 
amorphous area that has suddenly become strong. 
Indians get a sort of thrill out of that. 
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INDIA‘S NEW VIEW OF CHINA: 
“DANGEROUS NEIGHBOR” 


Following is a dispatch from Philip Deane, corre- 
spondent of the London Observer, sent from New Delhi, 
India. Mr. Deane is a war correspondent of wide ex- 
perience, most famed for his work in Korea, where he 
was wounded and captured by the North Koreans in 
1950 and released in 1953. 


by Philip Deane 


(Copyright 1954 by the London Observer) 


Indian foreign-affairs experts still have an “emo- 
tional hope” for some success at Geneva, in spite of 
obvious Chinese and Viet Minh intractability. 

India expects that the Russians, whom it believes 
to be anxious for a settlement, will influence the 
Chinese, who think they have little to fear in the 
way of retaliation since this is an election year for 
the United States. 

Evidence of Chinese intransigence, however, is 
disturbing the Indians more deeply every day. 
They are worried about Burma, which is reported 
to have informed Delhi that the Government in 
Rangoon considers it would be advisable not to 
oppose military measures for stopping the Commu- 
nist advance in Indo-China. With reports of re- 
newed Communist activity in the Kachin area of 
Northern Burma, a Viet Minh advance to the bord- 
er of Burma’s Shan States, where the enforcement 
of law and order is already problematical, could, 
according to Rangoon, give the anti-Government 
forces a great boost. 

“If Ho Chi Minh wins,” an Indian official said to 
me, “it will be a great encouragement for the rebels 
everywhere in South Asia and it will produce flocks 
of imitators.” 

The regions of India which border on Burma are 
those in which the Communists are now concen- 
trating their activities. Infiltration, which is India’s 
main fear—not direct military attack from her 
Communist neighbors—would be easy there. Pakis- 
tan, too, is reported to be reinforcing her patrols on 
her border with Burma. During the latest riots in 
East Pakistan, the Communists had modern fire- 
arms, and the Government is anxious to prevent 
further arms smuggling. 

As far as Ceylon is concerned, its Government is 
reported to hold the view that the Western powers 
should not be discouraged from intervening in 
Indo-China. The Ceylonese are alarmed over a re- 
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port that Ho Chi Minh is now co-ordinating Com- 
munist policy over the whole of Southeast Asia. 
With one out of six Ceylonese voting for Commu- 
nism, the Government in Colombo does not want its 
“Reds” encouraged by the successes of the Viet 
Minh. 

The Indian Government’s attitude is changing. 
So that it might now consider American interven- 
tion a lesser evil than total Communist victory in 
Indo-China. The Indians do not think this change 
of attitude inconsistent. 

India believes that the two opposing power blocs 
are so evenly matched that there is a stalemate be- 
tween them and that this stalemate is a good basis 
for peaceful coexistence until this develops better 
relations between the two groups, which is bound to 
happen because a long period of coexistence would 
mellow Communism. 

Mr. Dulles’s call [U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles] for a Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation last month was thought extremely danger- 
ous by the Indians because they felt it might pro- 
voke the Communists to greater efforts. At the 
time, the Indians thought Mr. Dulles’s call the chief 
threat to peace. More recently, however, the Com- 
munists have appeared to threaten the peace 
by placing the West in the position where it would 
have to intervene if the Communists refused nego- 
tiations. The Communist advance represents a 
threat also to the independence of Laos and Cam- 
bodia, say the Indians. So the Communist military 
drive is now considered here as the great threat to 
peace and independence. 

Opposition to military measures might be de- 
creasing, although it is pointed out that military 
measures are not enough. “In their opposition to 
Communism the Americans seem to rely on mili- 
tary measures first and economic measures second. 
India is exactly the opposite. We believe in eco- 
nomic measures first, but we also believe in the ne- 
cessity to keep one’s gunpowder dry,” Mr. Anil K. 
Chanda, Deputy Foreign Minister of India, told 
me. 

The Indo-China crisis is proving that, in spite of 
all statements on “mutual respect,” India is keep- 
ing her gunpowder dry mainly as a precaution 
against the Communists. The former protestations 
of trust toward China are giving way to reluctant 
admissions that she is a dangerous neighbor. 
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ARL WARREN now is finishing his first 

term as Chief Justice of the United 
States, a period in which some unusual 
things have been happening within the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Warren’s presence 
on the high tribunal and his gently ex- 
erted leadership obviously have made a 
difference. 

Old animosities between the Court’s 
members seem to have cooled. There is 
said to be much less subsurface bicker- 
ing and personal feuding than once pre- 
vailed and even sometimes burst into the 
open in angrily worded dissenting opin- 
ions. Mr. Warren has been working for 
more unanimity and has obtained it. 

With the term’s work nearly complete, 
one third of the Court’s decisions were by 
unanimous vote. By comparison, only one 
fifth of last year’s verdicts were without 
dissent. Lawyers call this a considerable 
achievement. They. also point to the 
recent unanimous decision in the school- 


ee Peace on the Bench 


Justices Agree More Often 


On What the Law Is 


A new Chief Justice is providing a new leader- 
ship for the Supreme Court. In a single term, Mr. 
Warren has increased unanimity, reduced per- 
sonal feuding within that once-embattled tribunal. 





segregation cases as a stroke of judicial 
statesmanship by the Chief Justice. 

Amateur? When Mr. Warren was 
appointed to his job last autumn, there 
were many who had misgivings. The 
new Chief Justice had been a crime- 
busting district attorney and a popular 
and capable Governor of California. And 
in 1948 he was the Republican nominee 
for the Vice Presidency. 

Consequently, many thought of Mr. 
Warren as a politician. The fact that he 
was a lawyer had been forgotten. In any 
event, unlike many of his predecessors, 
he had had no previous judicial experi- 
ence. Some of Mr. Warren’s friends feared 
that, as an amateur on the bench, he 
might have to take some pushing around 
from the more aggressive and assertive 
veterans of the tribunal. 

As Chief Justice, Mr. Warren worked 
into his job slowly, modestly, carefully. 
Feeling his way along, he got acquainted 


with his colleagues, learned their predis- 
positions, both personal and legal. All 
of them had been appointed by either 
President Roosevelt or President Tru- 
man. Some, in their day, had been New 
Deal or “Fair Deal” enthusiasts. Only 
one, Associate Justice Harold H. Burton, 
was a Republican. 

Their ages range from Associate Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter’s 71 years to As- 
sociate Justice Tom Clark’s 54. Mr. War- 
ren’s age is 63, and that is the average 
age of the entire Court. 

For many terms past, the Court’s mem- 
bers had shown themselves ready to fly 
off in opposite directions—in search, 
lawyers say, of narrow and_ technical 
legalisms on which to base their personal 
decisions. Sometimes as many as nine 
separate opinions, concurring or dissent- 
ing, have been filed in the adjudication 
of a single case. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—Front, from left: Justices Frankfurter and Black; 
Chief Justice Warren; Justices Reed and Douglas; rear: Justices Clark, Jackson, Burton and Minton 
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produces them in one operation 


MAIL COUPON FOR DEMONSTRATION AND/OR INFORMATION 


A-B DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


mmmmeme A,B. DICK’ IS A REGISTERED R DE MARK O 
UN- 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 5700 TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
Without obligation: — 
( ) Arrange demonstration for new, low-cost duplicator 
( ) Send information about new, low-cost duplicator 
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Ever ride a 
Domeliner 
in the rain? 








WABASH DOMELINER 


There's hardly a more relaxed 
feeling. You see the rain come at 
you—slanting, silvery—and yet 
it never hits you. You're safe, 
contented, warm inside. 


The water-sheeted roads outside 
are just a pretty picture ... for 
you, they hold no danger. And 
you know that the rain won't slow 
your train. 





Bia Bird” 


Only Dome Train between Chicago and St. Louis 


Safe and pleasant in any weather, 
Wabash Domeliners are also two of 
the most beautiful trains on the rails! 
Queen of the Wabash fleet is the Blue 
Bird—four domes, Pullman cbser- 


vation parlor lounge, Coffee Shop 
Club, diner and cocktail lounge, 
“Sleepy Hollow” seats. Trains from 
the Southwest make quick connec- 
tions with the Blue Bird at St. Louis. 


WABASH DOMELINER Leity of Komtas City" 


Luxury Dome Train between St. Louis and Kansas City 


Enjoy good company in the obser- 
vation parlor car, snacks in the 
Coffee Shop Club, a delicious meal 
in the diner-cocktail lounge. Luxury 
travel, of course! ... yet, as on the 


WABASH RAILROAD 


T. M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager 


St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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Blue Bird, your Dome seat is ready 
for you at no extra cost! Convenient 
connections in St. Louis Union 
Station with excellent trains to and 
from the East and Southeast. 


The Man, The News 











Lesser issues being kept off 
Supreme Court's docket . . . 


Into this setting came a man who 
knows how to get along with people, one 
who is accustomed to leadership. The 
Chief Justice is big and friendly, always 
amiably relaxed. His personality tends 
to dominate almost any group. And 
has a persuasive way with words. 

Gradually, Mr. Warren began making 
this influence felt. He added an idea: 
He is said to have felt that the work of 
the Court could be reduced to advantage 
by declining to review cases involving 
subsidiary or minor issues. In such cases 
the decisions of lower courts could be 
left undisturbed, with the Supreme Court 
confining itself to the truly important 
issues. 

Under Supreme Court procedure, if 
four of the nine members decide that a 
petition for review should be granted, 
the case is heard and an opinion ren- 
dered. Those who watch the Court be- 
lieve Mr. Warren has been using his 
persuasive talents on his colleagues to 
keep secondary issues off the docket. At 
any rate, the Court this year reviewed 
only about two thirds as many cases as 
last. 

Opinion writer. In time, Mr. Warren 
began writing opinions, usually in cases 
settled by unanimous vote. With the 
term nearly ended he had handed down 
seven. These opinions were admired, al- 
though some lawyers were displeased, 
for their conciseness and clarity, for their 
avoidance of legal mumbo jumbo. They 
could be understood by laymen. And, in 
four cases especially, important issues 
were involved. 

One decision set aside the murder 
conviction of a Texan of Mexican ances- 
try because people of Mexican extrac- 
tion had been excluded from the jury 
lists. This Mr. Warren and the whole 
Court considered racial discrimination. 
In a second case, the Court ruled that 
“giveaway” radio and television programs 
do not violate the federal antilottery laws. 

The two other important cases were! 
those in which the Court held segrega-: 
tion of Negroes in the public schools 
unconstitutional. Mr. Warren, to the lat- 
er protest of Southern Senators, took the 
unusual course of citing the works of 
psychologists (to show the effect of segre- 
gation on the development of Negro 
youth) as well as learned legal -tomes. 

Segregation. Lawyers think _ the 
segregation issue presented Mr. Warren 
with his great test and one of unusual 
severity for a man new to the Court. 
There was little doubt from the start that 
segregation would be held unconstitu- 
tional. But observers were really sul- 
prised when the decision was unanimous. 
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Here’s Proof 


..« Mr. Warren’s victory: 
single voice on segregation 


What happened, as nearly as those close 
to the Court can reconstruct it, was this: 

Mr. Warren and some of his colleagues 
were convinced that on an issue of such 
importance, one involving vehement 
emotional feelings and a revolution in 
the folkways of many States, it was im- 
perative that the Court present a united 
front. A unanimous finding would add 
moral force to the verdict, enhance the 
prestige of the Court itself. 

A minimum ground on which all could 
agree to outlaw segregation had to be 
found. This was done, although three 
members of the Court (Associate Justices 
Hugo L. Black, Alabama; Stanley F. 
Reed, Kentucky, and Tom Clark, Texas) 
are Southern born. 

Then the individual Justices had to be 
dissuaded from adding personal concur- 
ring opinions, in which varying grounds 








“Telegrams keep our sales 
promotions aggressive 


“We feel that a great deal of the success of our promo- 
tional selling is due to telegrams,” says Alex M. Lewyt, 
President, Lewyt Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y. “Fast 
communication with our distributors provided by Tele- 
grams has been invaluable in the seven years we’ve been 
making and marketing Lewyt Vacuum Cleaners.” 











Avex M. Lewyt 
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, for arriving at the same decision may be Better service to our. 275,000 
5 cited. These, it was felt, could muddle " “ 
) the meaning of the opinion, detract from policyholders by Telegram 
the total effect of unanimity. 
All this, obviously, took some doing. It “With more than a quarter-million policyholders, we 
$ involved much personal persuasion, many process a lot of claims,” says Leo Goodwin, President, 
Ma ay = rage oe eee diplo- Government Employees Insurance Co. of Washington, 
¢ eee ee eee D. C. “We've found one of the best ways to handle claims 
: believed to have had effective help from ; : 
: : : and adjustments quickly, accurately, and on record— 

Justices Burton and Frankfurter, in par- h he holt is by Tel That’s wh 
s] Gite ‘Sn. th d ' as they must be handled—is by Telegram. That’s why 

icular, In the end, one important pro- Pe p 
a4 aren : we’ve almost doubled our use of Telegrams in the last 

, viso brought the Court together. th x 

, This was the stipulation that the rul- or Leo Goopwin 
ir ing would not become effective im- 
y mediately. Interested parties were invited 
n to come before the tribunal next autumn WW e ] 
S to help determine what decrees and e stimulate our 

writs should be issued to implement the ° ad 
or decision. Thus, time was allowed for sales force with Telegrams 
Southern tempers to cool, for minds to “Every time we send telegrams to all of our salesmen,” 
adjust to = idea, for making an actual says A. M. Pate, Jr., Executive Vice-President of 
i 4 i a ee a a. Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co., of Fort Worth, Texas, 
" “1 1 —, ee “we can count on a sales increase of at least 10% the 
| ren, although he has indulged in seven followi k. W, 1 - 
at Oe Bee Renee ollowing week. We use telegrams to announce price 
a dissents himself, is proving, the lawyers h inn cilia aineiiaeeaied tee ails 
ns say, a stabilizing influence within the a ee rn 
| | Court. All Chief Justices want a united tions as well. In our experience, telegrams far per imag 
re} Court. Unanimous decisions are reassur- any other written or spoken word for getting action. 
a- ing to the lower courts and the legal pro- A. M. Pare, Jr. 
ils fession. They have permanence, are un- 
at- likely to be overturned at any early time. r 
he Mr. Warren’s immediate predecessor, You, too, will find that... 
of Fred M. Vinson, actually was named to 
re- the high bench for the purpose of re- 
70 ’ ducing a confusion of dissents and sep- 
es. arate opinions, of bringing peace to a 
he | strife-torn Court. The statistics of the 
en Court reveal, however, that Mr. Vinson’s 
yal conciliatory efforts had little effect. 
urt. Now, the lawyers look to Mr. Warren, 
nat | leading but not dominating the Supreme 





tu- Court, to show the way. Almost all agree WESTERN UNIO 
ul- that the new Chief Justice has made an 
us. ) impressive start in that direction. / / 
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The cost of this *30,000,000 electric razor 
has been shaved to *28.75 by Big Business 


VER since full beards and sideburns 

went the way of all things Victor- 
ian, the male of the species has daily 
faced the problem of shaving. Rare is 
the straight razor today, all but put out 
of business by the safety razor. 

The next logical step in the evolution 
of shaving . . . the electric shaver . . . is 
a noteworthy example of how Big Busi- 
ness helps to make life more pleasant 
for John Q. Public. One company has 
invested more than $30,000,000 to de- 
velop, manufacture and promote the 
sale of an electric shaver with a price 
tag of less than $30.00. 

Another Big Business . . . the Steel 
Industry . . . spent many millions to 
develop a special high silicon steel used 
in electric shavers to make a more de- 


pendable motor . . . and a more depend- 
able shave. 

Only Big Business, with large re- 
sources and capital at its command, can 
afford the multi-billion-dollar cost of 
research, development and mass pro- 
duction of everyday products that would 
be high-priced luxuries elsewhere . . . 
but are today low-priced necessities to 
the people of America. 
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It is the belief of Basic Refractories ...@ 
small business serving a Big Business, 
the Steel Industry . . . that America has 
grown strong largely because Big Busi- 
ness works side by side with small business 
to keep this nation prosperous. 


Basic Refractories, Incorporated 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


News YOU Can Use 

















Appi. for Trade-Mark Keg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Here's the latest on summer ills and ailments and how to protect yourself 
from them, offered by public-health and other authorities: 


HAY FEVER. Check with your physician if you're using an old prescription to 
relieve itchy eyes and runny nose. Improved remedies have been developed in the 
last year or so that might be eSpecially helpful in your case. Desensitization 
"Shots" may have to be resorted to every year. If so, get started before your 
"season" arrives and follow through faithfully--taking less than the full course 
is a waste of time and money, says the U.S. Public Health Service. 


SUNBURN. Until you get a tan, limit your exposure to around twice the 
time it takes to turn your skin a faint pink. That time varies for different 
skin types. An exposure of five times this period causes a painful burn. 
For those with especially sensitive skins, there are some effective new 
barrier creams on the market. Your doctor can tell you about them. 


POISON IVY. Recent reports in medical journals credit the hormones 
cortisone and hydrocortisone with bringing quick relief to poison-ivy suffererse 
One is taken in pill form, the other applied as a salve. Incidentally, doctors 
say there's no truth to belief poison ivy can be spread by fluid from the blisters. 





MOTION SICKNESS. For those who get queasy in car, train or plane, there's 





a new drug that gives 24 hours' protection with a single dose. It's a Belgian- 
developed antihistamine. Others, equally effective, must be taken more often. 


OTHER SUMMER ILLS. Dusting feet with talcum powder and rubbing off dead 
skin--breeding place for fungus--is effective in preventing athlete's foot. 





Antihistamines for insect bites help some people, don't help others. 

Gamma globulin to protect against polio will be more plentiful this year 
than last, but only for use in epidemic areas. The new trial vaccine isn't to 
be available at all. Polio precautions: Avoid getting overtired. Wash hands 
often. Put off posStponable shots and tonsillectomies if there's polio around. 


GIFTS OF STOCK. To clear up confusion that has arisen as a result of a 
recent Internal Revenue Service ruling on gifts of stock: 
When you instruct your bank or broker to have stock turned over to some 
person or organization as a gift, that date isn't the one which determines the 
(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


stock's value for tax purposes. Instead, it's the date the stock is transferred 
on the company's books. This can be some time later; in the meantime, the value 
of your gift may change--or a year's end intervene to affect what year you 
report the gift for tax purposes. Note, though, the ruling applies only when 
you have your banker or broker arrange the transfer. In other cases, the 
stock's value usually is determined by the date that you make the gift. 


SOIL EROSION. Farmers who build earth terraces to prevent soil erosion get 





this guide from the federal tax collector: Ordinarily, such terraces increase 
the value of the property. Cost of building them, therefore, cannot be claimed 
as a deduction for income tax purposes, but must be treated as a capital invest- 
ment. Amounts spent for maintenance of the terraces, however, can be deducted as 
an expense. If, though, it can be clearly shown that the terracing does not 
increase the property's value, the construction cost may be taken as a deduction. 


OVERSEAS PACKAGES. The Department of Commerce raises from $25 to $50 
the limit on value of gifts you can send overseas without first obtaining 





an export license. That applies to packages mailed to all countries except 
Communist China and North Korea. The notation "Gift--Export License Not 
Required" must appear on the address side. 


PENSION PAYMENTS. Assessments paid by a union member for the support of a 
union pension fund may be taken as an income tax deduction. That's set out in 
a new Internal Revenue Service ruling. It applies if the union member elects to 
itemize deductions, and if payment of the assessment is required to maintain 
union membership and so to keep a job. Benefits paid out of the fund, the IRS 





adds, must be reported as income by those who receive them. 


MOTH PROOFER. The Public Health Service puts its okay on a new chemical 
developed by the Department of Agriculture which can be added to wash water to 
mothproof your woolens. Dr. Wayland J. Hayes, chief toxicologist of the PHS, 
says woolens treated with it will not harm the skin. The chemical, EQ-53, is 





currently on the market under various trade names. 





WEATHER. The unseasonable coolness in the East and warmth of the West are 
to be reversed, these charts based on the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook show: 


TEMPERATURE TO JUNE 30 PRECIPITATION TO JUNE 30 





NEAR NORMAL 
\ 
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Computes and types the 
complete invoice in one 
“leontinuous operation. 


Computes by direct 
. multiplication... not 
\\dby repeated addition. 


Prints quantity, then prints 
unit price and total amount 
simultaneously —no need 
for machine checking of 
\quantities and price. 


Ws 


B oh 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S urroug Ss 


EY 2 out of 3 billing steps with 


For complete volume billing work the Burroughs Miracle Multi- 
plier Typewriter-Billing Machine is the world’s fastest answer. 
One big reason—on most applications, the usual three-step 
billing procedure of (1) calculating, (2) typing, and (3) 
machine checking, is reduced to one. Calculating and typing is 
a single, continuous operation; no machine checking is needed. 


In fact, this machine types and computes an invoice in less 
time than it would ordinarily take to copy it! 


Here’s the proved-in-use way to cut your billing operations . 
cut your billing costs. Get the full story soon, from your 
Burroughs man. The Burroughs branch office near you is 
listed in the yellow pages of the phone book. Or write direct 
to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


|Burroughs 





























TO MEET THE NEEDS OF INDUSTRY, we have just 
completed a vast expansion. 


1. We have greatly increased the diversity of our 
mill products, some of which are illustrated on these 
pages. As a result we are supplying thousands of 
manufacturers with highest quality aluminum in all 
its many forms. 


2. We have increased our production capacity to al- 
most 30% of all the primary aluminum made in this 
country. This is two and one-half times as much as 
the whole aluminum industry produced prior to 
World War II. 


3. We have expanded our service personnel and fa- 
cilities. These services are devoted to the solution 
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of our customers’ problems, because serving manu- 
facturers is our business. 


Because of our increased product diversity, greater 
production capacity, and unsurpassed service, we 
believe we are ideally equipped to work with manu- 
facturers to help turn aluminum’s unlimited oppor- 
tunities into realities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 


KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP., OAKLAND, CALIF, 









































STAINLESS 


Sioa 


High quality stainless sheet 


and strip steel... for the product 
you make today and the 
product you plan for tomorrow. 
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McLouty Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 
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What you as a businessman & CAN and &§ CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





BUSINESS EXPENSES. You can 

probably look for tax collectors to fol- 
low a more uniform procedure in regard 
to income tax deductions for business 
expenses. The Internal Revenue Service 
issues a bulletin to clarify its policy in 
allowing such deductions. 


* * * 


RENEGOTIATION. You can some- 

times delay making a payment to the 
Government of the excessive profit that 
you are required to pay back under re- 
negotiation of your defense contract. The 
Renegotiation Board spells out the pro- 
cedure for obtaining an extension of time 
for repayment of excessive profits. 


* * * 


EXPORT CONTROLS. You can now 

export more than 25 additional types 
of items to most countries without in- 
dividual export licenses. Commodities for 
which export controls are eased by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce include 
some industrial machines, certain forms 
of antimony, liquid-rubber compounds 
and nylon and Orlon yarn. 


* * * 


TAX DEDUCTION. You can, in han- 

dling the tax affairs of a bank, take 
an income tax deduction for life insur- 
ance premiums that the bank pays on 
policies held as security for debts pre- 
viously charged off. A court of appeals 
holds that such payments are deductible 
as business expenses of a bank. 


* * * 


FTC RULES. You can find out from 

offices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion about the rules that will be followed 
in enforcing the new Flammable Fabrics 
Act. The rules, just announced by FTC, 
become effective July 1. 


* * * 


TRADE REGULATION. You can get 

copies from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of its new trade-practice regula- 
tions for the musical-instrument and 
accessories industry. Effective immediate- 
ly, these replace rules for the industry 
issued 20 years ago. 


NICKEL. You can probably count on 

as much nickel being available for 
civilian goods in the second half of this 
year as in the first half. This prediction 
is made by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration. The agency esti- 
mates that during 1954 civilian produc- 
tion will receive 110 to 115 per cent of 
the total amount of nickel that it had 
available in 1953. 


HIRING. You cannot, as an employer, 

safely have an understanding with a 
union that you will hire only workers 
who are cleared by the union. Reversing 
a regional directive of the National Labor 
Relations Board, the General Counsel of 
the Board says in an administrative de- 
cision that a complaint should have been 
issued against a company that apparently 
had such an understanding. 


* * 


DISCHARGES. You cannot, under a 

recent court decision, fire a super- 
visor because he did not carry out your 
instructions to keep a union from or- 
ganizing your plant. A court of appeals 
agrees with NLRB that a Southern textile 
company violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
in discharging two supervisors because 
they failed to prevent a union from or- 
ganizing a plant. The supervisors are or- 
dered reinstated with back pay. 


* * * 


DEFENSE CONTRACTORS. You can- 

not, as a Government defense con- 
tractor whose fiscal year ended in De- 
cember, 1953, wait until after July 1 to 
file a financial statement required by the 
Renegotiation Act. The Renegotiation 
Board sets July 1 as the final date for 
filing such statements. 


* * * 


STAMP TAX. You cannot safely de- 

stroy a canceled documentary stamp 
until at least four years after the trans- 
action that required payment of the 
stamp tax, In issuing this warning, the 
Internal Revenue Service says it is bet- 
ter to keep the stamped document five 
years. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wortp 
REPoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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MOE | SEE 
LOOK 


WHERE YOU 
CAN’T 


On “Utiliscope” receiver, 
operator ‘‘sees’’ distant 
or dangerous operation 
in comfort and safety. 


UTILISCOPE' 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 





The “Utiliscope” (wired television) enables you to 
see where you can’t look. Its camera eye can be 
placed in dangerous, remote or inaccessible spots and 
it will bring an exact image right to the operator. 
Moreover, several cameras can observe various parts 
of an operation or several related operations. Images 
of these directly in front of the operator enable 
him to accurately control the whole . . . concentrating 
responsibility and avoiding mistakes through erron- 
eous information. 

The ‘“‘Utiliscope” saves manpewer, improves prod- 
uct quality. -increases production and prevents 
accidents. No special skill is needed for installation 
and operation. Its stability and reliability are excep- 
tional. Use coupon below for further information. 


—a* 


“‘Utiliscope’’ 
_ Receiver 
DIAMOND POWER speciais. 
R 
LANCASTER, OHIO ALTY Corp. 





“Utiliscope”’ 
Camera 


] Please send me wi 

} witho! 
] one Bulletin No. 1136 Showing h 
| : amond Utiliscope"’ (Wi Bal 
i eing used to cut Costs, j 
and promote Safety, ‘ 


Name 


eas oe 


Company 


see 
Address, 





DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 


LANCASTER, OHIO 
OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for Industry 
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In Full Text — 


FINDINGS IN THE CASE 
OF DR. OPPENHEIMER 


“Loyal, Discreet’ but “Susceptible to Influence” 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, who built the 
A-bomb, has now been ruled unsafe as a 
holder of the nation’s top secrets. 

Yet the Personnel Security Board that made 
this ruling concedes that Dr. Oppenheimer is 
“a loyal citizen.” What, then, was the basis 
for the Board's decision? 

Dr. Oppenheimer, the Board found, not 





Here are full texts of the letter transmitting the Board’s 
report to Dr. Oppenheimer, the report, the dissent, the 
appeal: 

May 28, 1954 
Dr. J. RopBERT OPPENHEIMER 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, NEw JERSEY 


Dear Dr. OPPENHEIMER: 


_I am enclosing herewith a copy of the Findings and Rec- 
ommendation of the Personnel Security Board which has been 
considering your case. A majority of the Board recommends 
that your clearance not be reinstated. 

You have the right, under Section 4.18 of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Security Clearance Procedures, to re- 
quest review of your case by the Personnel Security Review 
Board and to submit a brief in support of your contentions. 
If you wish such review, it is necessary that you submit your 
request to me within five days of your receipt of this letter 
or June 7, 1954, whichever is later, and that your brief be 
filed with me not later than twenty days after your receipt 
of this letter. 

If you do not request review of your case by the Personnel 
Security Review Board within the prescribed time, a final 
determination will be made on the basis of the existing 
record. 

Upon full consideration of the entire record in the case, 
including the recommendation of the Personnel Security 
Review Board in the event you request review by that Board, 
I shall submit to the Commission my recommendation as to 
whether or not your clearance should be reinstated. The final 
determination will be made by the Commission. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Garrison, along 
with additional copies of the Personnel Security Board’s Find- 
ings and Recommendation. 


Sincerely yours, 
K. D. NicHOLs 
GENERAL MANAGER 
cc: Lloyd K. Garrison, Esq. 
Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison 
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only associated with Communists but showed 
“susceptibility to influence,’’ and ‘a serious 
disregard” for security requirements. And his 
opposition, the Board said, delayed the start 
on the H-bomb. One Board member dissented. 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s counsel appealed. 

Starting on this page, in full text, are the 
findings, dissent and appeal. 





May 27, 1954 
Mr. K. D. NicHois, GENERAL MANAGER, 
U.S. Aromic ENERGY CoMMISSION 
1901 ConstTITUTION AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


SupyecT: FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATION OF THE 
PERSONNEL SECURITY BOARD IN THE CASE 
OF DR. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER. 


Dear Mr. Nichols: 


On December 23, 1953, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer was 
notified by letter that his security clearance had been sus- 
pended. He was furnished a list of items of derogatory in- 
formation and was advised of his rights to a hearing under 
AEC procedures. On March 4, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer 
requested that he be afforded a hearing. A hearing has been 
conducted by the Board appointed by you for this purpose, 
and we submit our findings and recommendation. 

Dr. Ward V. Evans dissents from the recommendation of 
the majority of the Board, and his minority report is attached. 
He specifically subscribes to the “Findings” of the majority 
of the Board, and to a portion of the material entitled 
“Significance of the Findings.” 


Introduction 


It must be understood that in our world in which the sur- 
vival of free institutions and of individual rights is at stake, 
every person must in his own way be a guardian of the 
national security. 

It also must be clear that, in the exercise of this steward- 
ship, individuals and institutions must protect, preserve and 
defend those human values for which we exist as a nation, as 
a Government, and as a way of life. 

The hard requirements of security, and the assertion of 
freedoms, together thrust upon us a dilemma, not easily re- 
solved. In the present international situation, our security 
measures exist, in the ultimate analysis, to protect our free 
institutions and traditions against repressive totalitarianism 
and its inevitable denial of human values. Thoughtful Amer- 
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icans find themselves uneasy, however, about those policies 
which must be adopted and those actions which must be 
taken in the interests of national security, and which at the 
same time pose a threat to our ideals. This Board has been 
conscious of these conflicts, presenting as they do some of the 
grave problems of our times, and has sought to consider them 
in an atmosphere of decency and safety. 

We share the hope that some day we may return to happier 
times when our free institutions are not threatened and a 
peaceful and just world order is not such a compelling prin- 
cipal preoccupation. Then security will cease to be a central 
issue; man’s conduct as a citizen will be measured only in 
the terms of the requirements of our national society; there 
will be no undue restraints upon freedom of mind and action; 
and loyalty and security as concepts will cease to have restric- 
tive implications. 

This state of affairs seems not to be a matter of early hope. 
As we meet the present peril, and seek to overcome it, we 
must realize that at no time can the interests of the protection 
of all our people be less than paramount to all other con- 
siderations. Indeed, action which in some cases may seem to 
be a denial of the freedoms which our security barriers are 
erected to protect, may rather be a fulfillment of these free- 
doms. For, if in our zeal to protect our institutions against our 
measures to secure them, we lay them open to destruction, 
we will have lost them all, and will have gained only the 
empty satisfaction of a meaningless exercise. 

We are acutely aware that in a very real sense this case 
puts the security system of the United States on trial, both 
as to procedures and as to substance. This notion has been 
strongly urged upon us by those who recommend clearance 
for Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, and no doubt a similar view 
is taken by those who feel he should not be cleared. 

If we understand the two points of view, they may be 
stated as follows: There are those who apprehend that our 
program for security at this point in history consists of an 
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uneasy mixture of fear, prejudice, and arbitrary judgments. 
They feel that reason and fairness and justice have abdicated 
and their places have been taken by hysteria and repression. 
They, thus, believe that security procedures are necessarily 
without probity and that national sanity and balance can be 
served only by a finding in favor of the individual concerned. 
On the other hand, there is a strong belief that in recent times 
our Government has been less than unyielding towards the 
problem of Communism, and that loose and pliable attitudes 
regarding loyalty and security have prevailed to the danger 
of our society and its institutions. Thus, they feel that this 
proceeding presents the unrelinquishable opportunity for a 
demonstration against Communism, almost regardless of the 
facts developed about the conduct and sympathies of Dr. 
Oppenheimer. 

We find ourselves in agreement with much that underlies 
both points of view. We believe that the people of our country 
can be reassured by this proceeding that it is possible to 
conduct an investigation in calmness, in fairness, in disregard 
of public clamor and private pressures, and with dignity. We 
believe that it has been demonstrated that the Government 
can search its own soul and the soul of an individual whose 
relationship to his Government is in question with full pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of both. We believe that 
loyalty and security can be examined within the frameworks 
of the traditional and inviolable principles of American 
justice. 

The Board approached its task in the spirit of inquiry, 
not that of a trial. The Board worked long and arduously. 
It has heard forty witnesses including Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer and compiled over three thousand pages of testi- 
mony in addition to having read the same amount of file 
material. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has been represented by counsel, usual- 
ly four in number, at all times in the course of the proceed- 
ings. He has confronted every witness appearing before the 
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Board, with the privilege of cross examination. He is familiar 
with the contents of every relevant document, which was 
made available to the Board, except those which under Gov- 
ernmental necessity cannot be disclosed, such as reports of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He has, in his own 
words, received patient and courteous consideration at the 
hands of the Board. 

The Board has, in the words of his chief counsel, displayed 
fairness in the conduct of the hearings. And, finally, perhaps 
it should be said that the investigation has been conducted 
under the auspices of the responsible agency which has the 
obligation of decision. 

As it considered substance, the Board has allowed sympa- 
thetic consideration for the individual to go hand in hand 
with an understanding of the necessities for a clear, realistic, 
and rugged attitude towards subversion, possible subversion, 
or indeed broader implications of security. 

It was with all these considerations in mind that we ap- 
proached our task. 


Procedures Governing the Hearing 


This proceeding is based upon the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946; upon the Atomic Energy Commission’s published Se- 
curity Clearance Procedures, dated September 12, 1950; 
and Personnel Security Clearance Criteria for Determining 
Eligibility, dated November 17, 1950; and upon Executive 
Order No. 10450, dated April 27, 1953. 

Subparagraphs (ii) and (iv) of Section 10(b) (5) (B) of 
the Atomic Energy Act provide that, except as authorized 
by the Commission in case of emergency, no individual shall 
be employed by the Commission until the Civil Service Com- 
mission or (in certain instances) the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation shall have made an investigation and report to the 
Commission on the “character, associations, and loyalty” of 
such individual. 

The AEC published Procedures provide, among other 
things, for written notice to the individual (1) listing the 
items of derogatory information and (2) explaining his 
rights (a) to reply in writing to the information set forth in 
the Commission’s letter, (b) to request a hearing before a 
Personnel Security Board, (c) to challenge the appointment 
of the members of the Board for cause, (d) to be present 
for the duration of the hearing, (e) to be represented by 
counsel of his own choosing, and (f) to present evidence in 
his own behalf through witnesses, or by documents, or by 
both. The Commission’s Procedures further provide that in 
the event of a recommendation for a denial of security 
clearance, the individual shall be immediately notified of 
that fact and of his right to request a review of his case by 
the AEC Personnel Security Review Board, with the right to 
submit a brief to that Board before the case goes to the Gen- 
eral Manager for final determination. 

The AEC published Criteria establish the uniform standards 
to be applied in determining eligibility for clearance. These 
Criteria, which, of course, are binding on this board, provide 
that it is the responsibility of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to determine whether the common defense or security will 
be endangered by granting security clearance. 

The Executive Order requires the head of each depart- 
ment and agency of the Government to establish and main- 
tain within his department or agency an effective program 
to insure that “the employment and retention in employ- 
ment of any civilian officer or employee within the de- 
partment or agency is clearly consistent with the interests 
of the national security.” The Executive Order further pro- 
vides that information on this issue shall relate, but shall not 
be limited, to certain categories of information set forth 
in the Order. 
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Findings 

In compliance with Section 4.16(c) of the Commission’s 
Security Clearance Procedures, the Board makes the follow- 
ing specific findings as to the allegations contained in Mr. 
K. D. Nichols’ letter of December 23, 1953 to Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer: 

1. It was reported that in 1940 you were listed as a 
sponsor of the Friends of the Chinese People, an organ- 
ization which was characterized in 1944 by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities as a Communist- 
front organization. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 

Dr. Oppenheimer in his answer replied that he had no 
recollection of the Friends of the Chinese People, or of what, 
if any, his connection with this organization was. 

The Board had before it a four-page pamphlet (undated) 
entitled, “American Friends of the Chinese People.” The 
fourth page contains a list of sponsors which includes “Pro- 
fessor J. R. Oppenheimer.” 

2. It was further reported that in 1940 your name was 
included on a letterhead of the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom as a member 
of its National Executive Committee. The American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
was characterized in 1942 by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a Communist-front which de- 
fended Communist teachers, and in 1943 it was char- 
acterized as subversive and Un-American by a Special 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified before the Board to having 
joined the American Committee for Democracy and Intel- 
lectual Freedom in 1937. He said that it then stood as a 
protest against what had happened to intellectuals and pro- 
fessionals in Germany. 

The Board had before it a letterhead of the “American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom.” The 
letterhead contains a printed list of the National Executive 
Committee, which includes “Professor J. R. Oppenheimer.” 
Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he supposed he accepted 
membership on this Executive Committee although he did 
not meet with it. 

Dr. Oppenheimer stated in his personnel security question- 
naire, which he executed on April 28, 1942, for the purpose 
of obtaining a clearance for work on the atomic program, that 
he had joined the “American Committee for Democratic In- 
tellectual Freedom” in 1937 and was still a member on the 
date the PSQ was executed. He testified that he did not know 
how long after that he continued to be a member; that, in 
any event, he was not active thereafter. 

3. It was further reported that in 1938 you were a 
member of the Western Council of the Consumers Union. 
The Consumers Union was cited in 1944 by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities as a Communist- 
front headed by the Communist Arthur Kallet. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 

Dr. Oppenheimer in his answer stated that for perhaps a 
year he had been a member of the Western Council of the 
Consumers Union. In his Personnel Security Questionnaire, 
which he executed on April 28, 1942, Dr. Oppenheimer 
stated that he had been a member of the Consumers Union 
(Western) in 1938-1939. 

The Board had before it a photostat of a four-page pam- 
phlet (undated) entitled, “Western Consumers Union,” con- 
taining a list of Western sponsors, which included the name 
“Dr. Robert J. Oppenheimer—Internationally-known Physicist 
at the University of California.” 
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4. It was further reported that you stated in 1943 
that you were not a Communist, but had probably be- 
longed to every Communist-front organization on the 
West Coast and had signed many petitions in which 
Communists were interested. 

The Board concludes that this statement was made by 
Dr. Oppenheimer, and the Board had before it considerable 
evidence indicating Dr. Oppenheimer’s membership in, and 
association with, Communist-front organizations and activities 
on the West Coast. However, Dr. Oppenheimer, in his answer, 
claimed that the quotation was not true and that if he had 
said anything along the lines quoted, it was a half-jocular 
overstatement. 

The Board had before it a memorandum, dated September 
14, 1943, prepared by Lt. Col. John Lansdale, Jr., who was 
then head of Security and Intelligence for the Manhattan 
District, which reported “Oppenhgimer categorically stated 
(to General Groves) that he himself was not a Communist 
and never had been, but stated that he had probably belonged 
to every Communist-front organization on the West Coast and 
signed many petitions concerning matters in which Com- 
munists were interested.” 

The Board also had betore it a transcript of an interview 
between Colonel Lansdale and Dr. Oppenheimer on Septem- 
ber 12, 1943, which reflected that Colonel Lansdale had 
asked Dr. Oppenheimer, “You've probably belonged to every 
front organization on the coast,” to which Dr. Oppenheimer 
replied “Just about.” The transcript further records that Dr. 
Oppenheimer also stated that he thought he would have 
been considered at one time a fellow-traveler and that “my 
association with these things was very brief and very intense.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer in his testimony defined “fellow-traveler” 
as “someone who accepted part of the public program of the 
Communist Party, who was willing to work with and associate 
with Communists, but who was not a member of the Party.” 
He testified to having been a fellow-traveler from late 1936 or 
early 1937, with his interest beginning to taper off after 1939, 
and with very little interest after 1942. He further stated 
that within the framework of his definition of a fellow travel- 
er, he would not have considered himself as such after 1942. 

He further stated that with respect to things that the 
Communists were doing, in which he still had an interest, it 
was not until 1946 that it was clear to him that he would not 
collaborate with Communists no matter how much he sympa- 
thized with what they pretended to represent. 

5. It was reported that in 1943 and previously you 
were intimately associated with Dr. Jean Tatlock, a 
member of the Communist Party in San Francisco, and 
that Dr. Tatlock was partially responsible for your asso- 
ciation with Communist-front groups. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 

Dr. Oppenheimer in his testimony before this Board 
admitted having associated with Jean Tatlock from 1936 
until 1943. He stated that he saw her only rarely between 
1939 and 1943, but admitted that the association was inti- 
mate. He adinitted having seen Jean Tatlock under most in- 
timate circumstances in June or July of 1943, during the time 
when he was Director of the Los Alamos Laboratory, and 
admitted that he knew she had been a Communist and that 
there was not any reason for him to believe that she was not 
at that time still a Communist. He named several Commu- 
nists, Communist functionaries or Communist sympathizers 
whom he had met through Jean Tatlock, or as a result of his 
association with her. 

6. It was reported that your wife, Katherine Puening 

Oppenheimer, was formerly the wife of Joseph Dallet, 

a member of the Communist Party, who was killed in 

Spain in 1937 fighting for the Spanish Republican Army. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 
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Mrs. Oppenheimer testified that she was married to Joseph 
Dallet from 1934 until he was killed in Spain, fighting for 
the Spanish Republican Army in 1937. 

Mrs. Oppenheimer admitted knowing that Dallet was a 
member of the Communist Party and was actively engaging 
in Communist Party activities. 

7. It was further reported that during the period of 
her association with Joseph Dallet, your wife became a 
member of the Communist Party. The Communist Party 
has been designated by the Attorney General as a sub- 
versive organization which seeks to alter the form of 
government of the United States by unconstitutional 
means, within the purview of Executive Order 9835 and 
Executive Order 10450. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 

Mrs. Oppenheimer testified to having been a member of 
the Communist Party from about 1934 to June 1936 and 
having engaged in Communist Party activities in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio area. 

8. It was reported that your brother Frank Friedman 
Oppenheimer became a member of the Communist Party 
in 1936 and has served as a Party organizer and as 
Educational Director of the Professional Section of the 
Communist Party in Los Angeles County. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 

Dr. Frank Friedman Oppenheimer admitted in testimony 
betore the Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Represeutatives, on June 14, 1949, that he had been 
a member of the Communist Party from about 1937 until the 
early spring of 1941. He testified that he joined under the 
name of “Frank Folsom.” 

From information before it, the Board concludes that Dr. 
Frank Oppenheimer had served as a Party organizer and as 
Educational Director of the Professional Section of the Com- 
munist Party in Los Angeles county. 

9. It was further reported that your brother’s wite 
Jackie Oppenheimer, was a member of the Communist 
Party in 1938— 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 

Mrs. Jacquenette Oppenheimer: in testimony betore the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, House of Representa- 
tives, on June 14, 1949, admitted having been a member ot 
the Communist Party from 1937 until the spring of 1941. 

10. —and that .n August, 1944, Jackie Oppenheimer 
assisted in the organization of the East Bay branch of 
the California Labor School. 

On the basis of information betore it, the Board concludes 
that this allegation is true. 

11. It was further reported that in 1945 Frank and 
Jackie Oppenheimer were invited to an informal recep- 
tion at the Russian Consulate, that this invitation was 
extended by the American-Russian Institute of San 
Francisco and was for the purpose of introducing famous 
American scientists to Russian scientists who were dele- 
gates to the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization being held at San Francisco at that time, 
and that Frank Oppenheimer accepted this invitation. 

On the basis of information before it, the Board concludes 
that this allegation is true. 

12. It was further reported that Frank Oppenheimer 
agreed to give a six-week course on “The Social Impli- 
cations of Modern Scientific Development” at the Cali- 
fornia Labor School, beginning May 9, 1946. The Amer- 
ican-Russian Institute of San Francisco and the Cali- 
fo.nia Labor School have been cited by the Attorney 
General as Communist organizations within the purview 
of Executive Order 9835 and Executive Order 10450. 
On the basis of information before it, the Board concludes 

that this allegation is true. 
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BOARD FINDS DR. OPPENHEIMER— 


Associated With Reds, 
Opposed the H-Bomb 


Most of the allegations against Dr. Oppenheimer of 
Communist associations were found by the Personnel 
Security Board to be true. All three members of the 
Board agreed that: 

@ For several years, Dr. Oppenheimer associated 
with known Communists, contributed money to the 
Communist Party and to Communist-sponsored causes, 
attended meetings having Communist speakers, lent 
his name to Communist-front organizations. 

@ Dr. Oppenheimer courted one Communist woman, 
married an ex-Communist. His brother, Frank Oppen- 
heimer, was a Communist. 

® Financial contributions by Dr. Oppenheimer to the 
Communist Party ended in 1942, but some of his Com- 
munist associations continued several years longer. 

® Dr. Oppenheimer gave a false report to intelli- 
gence officers about being approached by a Communist 
friend seeking scientific information for Russia. 

® Although opposing the hiring of active Communists 
on the wartime Los Alamos atomic-bomb project, Dr. 
Oppenheimer was responsible for the employment of 
two scientists who were ex-Communists or fellow 
travelers. 

Concerning his role in the hydrogen-bomb dispute, 
the Board found that Dr. Oppenheimer opposed the 
H-bomb and that opposition by him and other scientists 
delayed the start on construction of the H-bomb. 











13. It was reported that you have associated with 
members and officials of the Communist Party, includ- 
ing Isaac Folkoff, Steve Nelson, Rudy Lambert, Ken- 
neth May, Jack Manley, and Thomas Addis. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is substantially 
true. 

Dr. Oppenheimer in his answer and in his testimony ad- 
mitted having associated with Isaac Folkoff, Steve Nelson, 
Rudy Lambert, Kenneth May and Thomas Addis. He testi- 
fied that he knew at the time of his association with them 
that Folkoff, Nelson, Lambert and May were Communist 
Party functionaries, and that Addis was either a Communist 
or close to one. He admitted that his associations with these 
persons continued until 1942. There was no evidence before 
the Board with respect to an association with Jack Manley. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he made contributions to 
the Spanish War and Spanish Relief through Isaac Folkoff 
and Thomas Addis. He testified that he had seen Lambert 
on half a dozen occasions, and that he discussed such con- 
tributions once or twice at luncheon with Lambert and 
Folkoff. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that Steve Nelson and his family 
visited his home on several occasions, the last being prob- 
ably in 1942; that such visits lasted “a few hours”; that he 
had met Steve Nelson through his (Oppenheimer’s) wife 
since Nelson had befriended her in Paris at the time of 
Dallet’s death; that he had nothing in common with Nelson 
“except an affection for my wife.” 

14. It was reported that you were a subscriber to the 
Daily People’s World, a West Coast Communist news- 
paper, in 1941 and 1942. 
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The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he had subscribed to the 
People’s World “for several years.” He could not recall when 
the subscription expired and stated that he did not believe 
he had cancelled the subscription. He testified that he knew 
the Daily People’s World was the West Coast Communist 
newspaper. 

15. It was reported in 1950 that you stated to an 
agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation that you 
had in the past made contributions to Communist-front 
organizations, although at the time you did not know of 
Communist Party control or extent of infiltration of these 
groups. You further stated to an agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation that some of these contributions 
were made through Isaac Folkoff, whom you knew to be 
a leading Communist Party functionary, because you had 
been told that this was the most effective and direct 
way of helping these groups. 

The Board finds that Dr. Oppenheimer made the state- 
ment attributed to him by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

The Board concludes that Dr. Oppenheimer in the past 
made contributions to Communist-front organizations and 
that some of these contributions were made through Isaac 
Folkoff, a leading Communist Party funtionary. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he contributed to Spanish 
causes through Communist Party channels from the winter 
of 1937-38 until early in 1942. He said that he had con- 
tributed more than $500 and less than $1,000 each year dur- 
ing this period. He testified that he made the contributions 
in cash and, in explaining how these contributions came to 
an end, he said (in referring to Pearl Harbor) that he “didn’t 
like to continue a clandestine operation of any kind at a time 
when I saw myself with the possibility or prospect of getting 
more-deeply involved in the war.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer in his answer admitted making the con- 
tributions through Thomas Addis and Isaac Folkoff. He tes- 
tified that he knew Addis was a Communist or very close to 
a Communist. He knew that Folkoff was connected with the 
Communist Party. In addition, Dr. Oppenheimer admitted 
having contributed about $100 in cash to the Strike Fund of 
one of the major strikes of “Bridges’ Union” about 1937 or 
1938. 

16. It was reported that you attended a house-warm- 
ing party at the home of Kenneth and Ruth May on 
September 20, 1941, for which there was an admission 
charge for the benefit of The People’s World, and that 
at this party you were in the company of Joseph W. 
Weinberg and Clarence Hiskey, who were alleged to 
be members of the Communist Party and to have en- 
gaged in espionage on behalf of the Soviet Union. It 
was further reported that you informed officials of the 
United States Department of Justice in 1942 that you 
had no recollection that you had attended such a party, 
but that since it would have been in character for you to 
have attended such a party, you would not deny that 
you were there. 

The Board concludes on the basis of information before it, 
that it was probable that Dr. Oppenheimer attended “the 
house-warming party” at the home of Kenneth and Ruth May. 
The Board concludes that Dr. Oppenheimer made the state- 
ments to the U.S. Department of Justice officials attributed 
to him. 

Dr. Oppenheimer did not deny having attended such a 
party and testified that he knew Kenneth May. He denied 
knowing Hiskey but testified that he, Oppenheimer, was at 
parties at which Weinberg was present. 

17. It was reported that you attended a closed meet- 
ing of the professional section of the Communist Party 
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of Alameda County, California, which was held in the 

latter part of July or early August, 1941, at your resi- 

dence, 19 Kenilworth Court, Berkeley, California, for 
the purpose of hearing an explanation of a change in 

Communist Party policy. It was further reported that you 

denied that you attended such a meeting and that such 

a meeting was held in your home. 

The Board is of the opinion that the evidence with respect 
to this meeting is inconclusive. The Board finds that Dr. 
Oppenheimer did deny that he attended such a meeting 
and that such a meeting was held in his home. 

18. It was reported that you stated to an agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in 1950 that vou at- 
tended a meeting in 1940 or 1941, which may have 
taken place at the home of Haakon Chevauer, which was 
addressed by William Schneiderman, whom you knew to 
be a leading functionary of the Communist Party. In 
testimony in 1950 before the California State Senate 
Committee on Un-American Activities, Haakon Chevalier 
was identified as a member of the Communist Party in 
the San Francisco area in the early 1940's. 

The Board finds that Dr. Oppenheimer made the state- 
ments attributed to him by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that on December 1, 1940, he 
attended an evening meeting at the home of Haakon Chevalier 
at which perhaps 20 people were present and at which Wil- 
liam Schneiderman, Secretary of the Communist Party in 
California, gave a talk about the Communist Party line. He 
testified that he thought that possibly Isaac Folkoff, Dr. Addis 
and Rudy Lambert were there. 

He also testified that “after the end of 1940” he attended 
a similar meeting at the home of Louise Bransten, “a Com- 
munist sympathizer,” at which some of the same people were 
present and at which Schneiderman also spoke and ex- 
pounded the Communist Party line. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that sometime between 1937 
and 1939 as a “guest” he attended a Communist Party meet- 
ing at the home of his brother, Frank. 

19. It was reported that you have consistently denied 
that you have ever been a member of the Communist 
Party. It was further reported that you stated to a repre- 
sentative of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 1946 
that you had a change of mind regarding the policies and 
politics of the Soviet Union about the time of the signing 
of the Soviet-German Pact in 1939. It was further re- 
ported that during 1950 you stated to a representative of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation that you had never 
attended a closed meeting of the Communist Party; and 
that at the time of the Russo-Finnish War and the subse- 
quent break between Germany and Russia in 1941, you 
realized the Communist Party infiltration tactics into the 
alleged anti-Fascist groups and became fed up with the 
whole thing and lost what little interest you had. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he had never been a 
member of the Communist Party. The Board finds that 
Dr. Oppenheimer made the statements attributed to him by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

It was further reported, however, that: 

19(a). Prior to April, 1942, you had contributed 
$150 per month to the Communist Party in the San 
Francisco Area, and that the last such payment was 
apparently made in April, 1942, immediately before 
your entry into the atomic bomb Project. 

The Board concludes on the basis of testimony and other 
information before it that Dr. Oppenheimer made periodic 
contributions through Communist Party functionaries to the 
Communist Party in the San Francisco area in amounts 
aggregating not less than $500 nor more than $1,000 a year 
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during a period of approximately four years ending in April 
1942. As of April 1942, Dr. Oppenheimer had been for 
several months participating in Government atomic energy 
research activities. He executed a questionnaire for Govern- 
ment clearance on 28 April 1942, and subsequently assumed 
full-time duties with the atomic energy project. 

19(b). During the period 1942-1945 various officials 
of the Communist Party, including Dr. Hannah Peters, 
organizer of the Professional Section of the Communist 
Party, Alameda County, California; Bernadette Doyle, 
secretary of the Alameda County Communist Party; Steve 
Nelson, David Adelson. Paul Pinsky, Jack Manley, and 
Katrina Sandow, are reported to have made statements 
indicating that you were then a member of the Com- 
munist Party; that you could not be active in the Party 
at that time; that your name should be removed from the 
Party mailing list and not mentioned in any way; that 
you had talked the atomic bomb question over with Party 
members during this period; and that several vears prior 
to 1945 you had told Steve Nelson that the Army was 
working on an atomic bomb. 

The Board finds that during the period 1942-45, Dr. 
Hannah Peters, Bernadette Doyle, Steve Nelson, Jack Manley 
and Katrina Sandow made statements indicating that Dr. 
Oppenheimer was then a member of the Communist Party; 
and that the other statements attributed to officials of the 
Communist Party in this allegation were made by one or more 
of them. The Board does not find on the basis of information 
available to it that such statements were made by David 
Adelson and Paul Pinsky. 

19(c). You stated in August of 1943 that you did not 
want anybody working for you on the Project who was a 
member of the Communist Party, since “one always had 
a question of divided loyalty” and the discipline of the 
Communist Party was very severe and not compatible 
with complete loyalty to the Project. You further stated 
at that time that you were referring only to present mem- 
bership in the-Communist Party and not to people who 
had been members of the Party. You stated further that 
you knew several individuals then at Los Alamos who 
had been members of the Communist Party. You did 
not, however, identify such former members of the Com- 
munist Party to the appropriate authorities. It was also 
reported that during the period 1942-1945 you were 
responsible for the employment on the atomic bomb 
Project of individuals who were members of the Commu- 
nist Party or closely associated with activities of the 
Communist Party, including Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, 
Joseph W. Weinberg, David Bohm, Max Bernard Fried- 
man, and David Hawkins. In the case of Giovanni Rossi 
Lomanitz, you urged him to work on the Project, al- 
though you stated that you knew he had been very much 
of a “Red” when he first came to the University of 
California and that you emphasized to him that he must 
forego all political activity if he came on to the Project. 
In August, 1943, you protested against the termination 
of his deferment and requested that he be returned to the 
Project after his entry into the military service. 

The Board concludes that Dr. Oppenheimer did state in 
1943 that he did not want anybody working for him on the 
Project who was a member of the Communist Party since 
“one always had a question of divided loyalty” and the 
discipline of the Communist Party was very severe and not 
compatible with complete loyalty to the Project. He further 
stated at that time he was referring only to present member- 
ship in the Communist Party and not to people who had been 
members of the Party. He stated further that he knew several 
individuals then at Los Alamos who had been members of 
the Communist Party. He did not, however, identify such 
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former members of the Communist Party to the appropriate 
authorities. 

The Board concludes that Dr. Oppenheimer was respon- 
sible for the employment on the atom bomb Project of 
Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz at Berkeley and David Hawkins at 
Los Alamos. 

The Board concludes that Dr. Oppenheimer asked for the 
transfer of David Bohm to Los Alamos, although Bohm was 
closely associated with the Communist Party. In his answer, 
Dr. Oppenheimer admitted that while at Berkeley he had 
assigned David Bohm to a problem of basic science having 
a bearing on atomic research. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he understood that Hawkins 
had left-wing associations; and that Hawkins “talked about 
philosophy in a way that indicated an interest and under- 
standing and limited approval anyway of Engels.” 

The Board does not conclude that Dr. Oppenheimer was 
responsible for the employment of Friedman or Weinberg on 
the Atomic Energy Program. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that Joseph W. Weinberg was 
a graduate student of his; that he had heard that Weinberg 
had been a member of the Young Communist League before 
coming to Berkeley and the Board had before it a transcript 
of a conversation with Dr. Oppenheimer indicating that at 
least by August 1943, he knew Weinberg to be a member of 
the Communist Party and that he “suspected that before but 
was not sure.” Weinberg gave Oppenheimer as a reference 
at the time he (Weinberg) obtained employment at the Radi- 
ation Laboratory on April 22, 1943. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he asked General Groves 
for the transfer of David Bohm to Los Alamos in 1943, but 
was told by General Groves that he could not be transferred 
since he had relatives in Nazi Germany. In March, 1944, after 
a conversation with Bohm at Berkeley, (a surveillance report 
indicated that the talk took place at a sidewalk meeting) he 
checked with the Security Officer at Los Alamos to see 
whether the objections to Bohm still obtained, 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he thought that in 1946 
or 1947 he helped Bohm get a job as Assistant Professor of 
Physics at Princeton. He testified that he happened to meet 
Bohm and Lomanitz on the street in Princeton in 1949 just 
prior to their testifying before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; that he said that “they should tell the 
truth”; that he later saw Bohm at Princeton and attended a 
farewell party for him in Princeton; that he would, if asked, 
have written a letter of recommendation for Bohm as a 
competent physicist in connection with a job in Brazil, al- 
though he knew and was worried about Bohm having pleaded 
the Fifth Amendment when he testified. 

The Board finds that Dr. Oppenheimer did urge Lomanitz 
to work on the project although he knew he had been very 
much a “Red” when he first came to the University of 
California and, in fact, during his attendance at the Univer- 
sity, and that Dr. Oppenheimer later stated to a Manhattan 
District official that he had warned Lomanitz that he must 
forego all political activity if he came to the project. The 
Board finds further that in August, 1943, Dr. Oppenheimer 
protested against the termination of Lomanitz’ deferment 
and urgently requested that he be returned to the Project 
after his entry into the military service. It appears from the 
testimony that Dr. Oppenheimer first learned of the im- 
pending induction of Lomanitz in a letter from Dr. E. U. 
Condon who wrote to him “about it in a great sense of out- 
rage.” 

20. It was reported that you stated to representatives 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation on September 
5, 1946, that you had attended a meeting in the East 
Bay and a meeting in San Francisco at which there 
were present persons definitely identified with the 


Communist Party. When asked the purpose of the East 

Bay meeting and the identity of those in attendance, 

you declined to answer on the ground that this had no 

bearing on the matter of interest being discussed. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. The 
Board finds that Dr. Oppenheimer did attend a meeting in 
the East Bay and a meeting in San Francisco (see Item 18 
above) at which there were present persons definitely iden- 
tified with the Communist Party and that when he was asked 
about this meeting by representatives of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation on September 5, 1946, he declined to answer 
on the ground that this had no bearing on the matter of in- 
terest being discussed. 

The Board finds that Dr. Oppenheimer advised repre- 
sentatives of the F.B.I. of this meeting in a subsequent in- 
terview in 1950. 

21. It was reported that you attended a meeting at 
the home of Frank Oppenheimer on January 1, 1946, 
with David Adelson and Paul Pinsky, both of whom 
were members of the Communist Party. It was further 
reported that you analyzed some material which Pinsky 
hoped to take up with the Legislative Convention in 
Sacramento, California. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true. 

22. It was reported in 1946 that you were listed as 
Vice Chairman on the letterhead of the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions, Inc., which has been cited as a Communist-front 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is true, although 
the Board finds that Dr. Oppenheimer advised the organiza- 
tion in a letter on October 11, 1946, that he was not in ac- 
cord with its policy and wished to resign. He wrote again 
on December 2, 1946, insisting upon resignation. The resig- 
nation was accepted on December 10, 1946. 

23. It was reported that prior to March 1, 1943, pos- 
sibly three months prior, Peter Ivanov, Secretary at the 
Soviet Consulate, San Francisco, approached George 
Charles Eltenton for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion regarding work being done at the Radiation Lab- 
oratory for the use of Soviet scientists; that George 
Charles Eltenton subsequently requested Haakon 
Chevalier to approach you concerning this matter; that 
Haakon Chevalier thereupon approached you, either 
directly or through your brother, Frank Friedman Op- 
penheimer, in connection with this matter; and that 
Haakon Chevalier finally advised George Charles El- 
tenton that there was no chance whatsoever of obtain- 
ing the information. It was further reported that you 
did not report this episode to the appropriate authori- 
ties until several months after its occurrence; that when 
you initially discussed this matter with the appropriate 
authorities on August 26, 1943, you did not identify 
yourself as the person who had been approached, and 
you refused to identify Haakon Chevalier as the in- 
dividual who had made the approach on behalf of 
George Charles Eltenton; and that it was not until sev- 
eral months later, when you were ordered by a supe- 
rior to do so, that you so identified Haakon Chevalier. It 
was further reported that upon your return to Berkeley 
following your separation from the Los Alamos Project, 
you were visited by the Chevaliers on several occasions; 
and that your wife was in contact with Haakon and Bar- 
bara Chevalier in 1946 and 1947. 

The Board concludes that this allegation is substantially 
true. 

The Board had before it a recording of a conversation be- 
tween Dr. Oppenheimer and Lt. Col. Boris T. Pash, War 
Department Intelligence Officer, who had the responsibility 
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for investigating subversive activities at the Radiation Lab- 
oratory, University of California at Berkeley. This conversa- 
tion took place on August 26, 1943, at the Radiation Labora- 
tory. 

It was on this occasion that Dr. Oppenheimer reported 
the incident to Government authorities. He named Elten- 
ton but refused to identify Chevalier. He also stated that the 
unnamed contact (Chevalier) had approached three per- 
sons on the atomic project and in the course of the inter- 
view mentioned other factors, such as the use of microfilm 
or other means and the involvement of the Russian Consulate. 

The Board also had before it a transcript of a conversation 
between Dr. Oppenheimer and Lt. Col. Lansdale which re- 
cords that on September 12, 1943, Dr. Oppenheimer again 
refused to name Chevalier but reported the involvement of 
three others. 

It was not until December, 1943, that Dr. Oppenheimer, 
after being told by General Groves that he would be or- 
dered to divulge the identity of the contact, reported the 
name of Chevalier. However, the record shows that having 
been told of the identity of Chevalier by Dr. Oppenheimer, 
the Manhattan District officials were still of the opinion that 
Chevalier had contacted three employees on the atomic 
project. : 

Dr. Oppenheimer, in his answer, stated that his friend, 
Haakon Chevalier, with his wife, visited him at his home on 
Eagle Hill probably in early 1943. He stated further that 
during the visit Chevalier came into the kitchen and told 
him that George Eltenton had spoken to him of the possibility 
of transmitting technical information to Soviet scientists. Dr. 
Oppenheimer said that he made some strong remark to the 
effect that this sounded terribly wrong to him, and the dis- 
cussion ended there. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s answer further states that nothing in 
his long-standing friendship would have led him to believe 
that Chevalier was actually seeking information, and he was 
certain that Chevalier had no idea of the work on which Dr. 
Oppenheimer was engaged. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that the detailed story of the 
Chevalier incident which he told to Colonel Pash on August 
26, 1943, and affirmed to Colonel Lansdale on September 12, 
1943, was false in certain material respects. Dr. Oppenheimer 
testified that this story was “a cock-and-bull story”; that 
“the whole thing was a pure fabrication except for the one 
name, Eltenton.” He said that his only explanation for lying 
was that he “was an idiot” and he “was reluctant to mention 
Chevalier” and “no doubt somewhat reluctant!to mention my- 
self.” He admitted on cross examination, however, that if 
the story he told Colonel Pash had been true, it would have 
shown that Chevalier “was deeply involved”; that it was not 
just a casual conversation; that Chevalier was not an innocent 
contact, and that it was a criminal conspiracy. 

Dr. Oppenheimer admitted that if this story to Colonel 
Pash had been true, it made things look very bad for both 
Chevalier and himself. He acknowledged that he thought 
the request for information by Eltenton was “treasonable.” 
He admitted that he knew when he talked to Colonel Pash 
that his falsification impeded Colonel Pash’s investigation. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that in June or July of 1946 
shortly after Chevalier was interviewed by the F.B.I. about 
the Eltenton-Chevalier Incident, Chevalier came to Oppen- 
heimer’s home in Berkeley and told Oppenheimer about the 
interview; that Chevalier said the F.B.I. had pressed him 
about whether he talked to anyone besides Oppenheimer; 
that quite awhile later Dr. Oppenheimer was interviewed 
by the F.B.I. about the same matter, and at this time he knew 
from Chevalier substantially what Chevalier had said to the 
F.B.I. about the incident. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he recalled getting a 
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letter from Chevalier in 1950 asking him about Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s testimony before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee concerning the Chevalier-Eltenton incident. He 
responded, giving Chevalier a summary of what he, Dr. Op- 
penheimer, had testified. This letter was later used by 
Chevalier in support of his application for a passport. Dr. 
Oppenheimer further testified that at about that time, Cheva- 
lier came to Princeton and spent two days with Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, discussing Chevalier’s personal affairs and that he 
also then mentioned the matter of his passport. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer said that on this occasion he recommended to Cheva- 
lier a lawyer named Joseph Fanelli, who, cross examination 
disclosed, was the attorney who represented Joseph Weinberg 
at his trial for perjury. Dr. Oppenheimer testified that he did 
not know Mr. Fanelli at this time but he had represented 
Frank Oppenheimer at his appearance before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified further that in December of 
1953, when he and Mrs. Oppenheimer were in Paris, they 
had dinner with Dr. and Mrs. Chevalier and, on the follow- 
ing day, went with the Chevaliers to visit a Dr. Malraux. 
According to Dr. Oppenheimer, Dr. Malraux had given a 
speech at a “Spanish Relief” meeting in California at which 
Chevalier presided in about 1938. Dr. Oppenheimer said 
that since that time, Malraux had undergone “rather major 
political changes”; that “Malraux became a violent supporter 
of DeGaulle and his great brainman and deserted politics 
and went into purely philosophic and literary work.” It ap- 
pears also that subsequent to his meeting with Dr. Oppen- 
heimer in Paris in December 1953, Chevalier wrote a letter 
to an official of the United States Embassy in Paris, reading 
as follows: 

“My friend—and yours—Robert Oppenheimer, gave 
me your name when he was up for dinner here in our 
apartment early last December, and urged me to get in 
touch with you if a personal problem of mine which I 
discussed with him became pressing. He gave me to un- 
derstand that I could speak to you with the same frank- 
ness and fullness as I have with him, and he with me, 
during the fifteen years of our friendship. 

“I should not have presumed to follow up such a 
suggestion if it had come from anyone else. But, as you 
know, Opje never tosses off such a suggestion lightly. 

“If you are in Paris, or will be in the near future, I 
should, then, like to see you informally and discuss the 
problem. 

“On rereading what I have written, I have a feeling 
that I have made the thing sound more formidable than 
it really is. It’s just a decision that I have to make, which 
is fairly important to me, and which Opje in the grand- 
fatherly way suggested that I shouldn’t make before 
consulting you. 

“Very sincerely, Haakon Chevalier.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that the problem which 
was bothering Chevalier and his wife was that Chevalier 
was employed as a translator for UNESCO [United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization], and he 
understood that if he continued this work as an American 
citizen, he would have to be cleared after investigation, and 
he was doubtful as to whether he would be cleared. He did 
not wish to renounce his American citizenship but did wish 
to keep his job, and he was in a conflict about it. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer in his testimony denied going to the American Em- 
bassy to assist Dr. Chevalier in getting a passport to return 
to the United States although he admitted having had lunch 
with the official in question. 

Dr. Oppenheimer also denied discussing with the official 
in question or anyone else the matter of Chevalier’s passport. 

Dr. Oppenheimer in his testimony has stated that his asso- 
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ciation with Chevalier has continued and that he still con- 
siders him to be his friend. 

24. It was reported that in 1945 you expressed the 
view that “there is a reasonable possibility that it (the 
hydrogen bomb) can be made,” but that the feasibility 
of the hydrogen bomb did not appear, on theoretical 
grounds, as certain as the fission bomb appeared certain, 
on theoretical grounds, when the Los Alamos Laboratory 
was started; and that in the Autumn of 1949 the General 
Advisory Committee expressed the view that “an im- 
aginative and concerted attack on the problem has a 
better than even chance of producing the weapon within 
five years.” It was further reported that in the Autumn 
1949, and subsequently, you strongly opposed the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb: (1) on moral 
grounds, (2) by claiming that it was not feasible, (3) by 
claiming that there were insufficient facilities and scien- 
tific personnel to carry on the development, and (4) that 
it was not politically desirable. It was further reported 
that even after it was determined, as a matter of national 
policy, to proceed with development of a hydrogen 
bomb, you continued to oppose the project and declined 
to cooperate fully in the project. It was further reported 
you departed from your proper role as an advisor to the 
Commission by causing the distribution, separately and 
in private, to top personnel at Los Alamos of the majority 
and minority reports of the General Advisory Committee 
on development of the hydrogen bomb for the purpose 
of trying to turn such top personnel against the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. It was further reported 
that you were instrumental in persuading other outstand- 
ing scientists not to work on the hydrogen bomb project, 
and that the opposition to the hydrogen bomb, of which 
you are most experienced, most powerful, and most effec- 
tive member, has definitely slowed down its development. 
In order to assess the influences of Dr. Oppenheimer on 

the thermonuclear program, it has been necessary for the 
Board not only to consider the testimony but also to examine 
many documents and records, most of which are classified. 
Without disclosing the contents of classified documents, the 
Board makes the following findings, which it believes to be 
a sufficient reference to this allegation. 

The Board confirms that in 1945 Dr. Oppenheimer ex- 
pressed the view that “‘there is reasonable possibility that 
it (the hydrogen bomb) can be made,’ but that the feasibility 
of the hydrogen bomb did not appear, on theoretical grounds, 
as certain as the fission bomb appeared certain, on theoretical 
grounds, when the Los Alamos Laboratory was started; and 
that in August of 1949, the General Advisory Committee ex- 
pressed the view that ‘an imaginative and concerted attack on 
the problem has a better than even chance of producing the 
weapon within five years.’ ” 

With respect to Dr. Oppenheimer’s attitude and activities 
in relation to the hydrogen bomb in World War II, the evi- 
dence shows that Dr. Oppenheimer during this period had 
no misgivings about a program looking to thermonuclear de- 
velopment and, indeed, during the latter part of the war, 
he recorded his support of prompt and vigorous action in this 
connection. When asked under cross examination whether 
he would have opposed dropping an H-Bomb on Hiroshima, 
he replied that “It would make no sense,” and when asked 
“Why?” replied, “The target is too small.” He testified fur- 
ther under cross examination that he believed he would 
have opposed the dropping of an H-Bomb on Japan because 
of moral scruples although he did not oppose the dropping 
of an A-Bomb on the same grounds. During the post-war 
period, Dr. Oppenheimer favored, and in fact urged, con- 
tinued research in the thermonuclear field and seemed to 
express considerable interest in results that were from time 
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to time discussed with him. However, he was: aware that 
the efforts being put forth in this endeavor were relatively 
meager and he knew that if research were continued at 
the same pace, there would be little likelihood of success 
for many years. Testimony in this connection indicated that 
there was a feeling on his part that it was more important 
to go forward with a program for the production of a wider 
range of atomic bombs. 

The Board finds further that in the Autumn of 1949, and 
subsequently, Dr. Oppenheimer strongly opposed the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb on moral grounds; on 
grounds that it was not politically desirable; he expressed 
the view that there were insufficient facilities and scientific 
personnel to carry on the development without seriously in- 
terfering with the orderly development of the program for 
fission bombs; and until the late spring of 1951, he ques- 
tioned the feasibility of the hydrogen bomb efforts then in 
progress. 

Dr. Oppenheimer testified that what he was opposing in 
the fall of 1949 was only a “crash program” in the develop- 
ment and production of thermonuclear weapons. In this con- 
nection, Dr. Oppenheimer contended that the main ques- 
tion relating to thermonuclear weapons presented to the 
GAC at its meeting of October 29, 1949, was whether or not 
the United States should undertake such a crash program. The 
Board does not believe that .Dr. Oppenheimer was entirely 
candid with the Board in attempting to establish this im- 
pression. The record reflects that Dr. Oppenheimer expressed 
the opinion in writing that the “super bomb should never be 
produced,” and that the commitment to this effect should be 
unqualified. Moreover, the alternatives available to the GAC 
were not a choice between an “all-out effort” and no effort at 
all; there was a middle course which might have been con- 
sidered. 

The Board further concludes that after it was determined, 
as a matter of national policy (January 31, 1950) to proceed 
with development of a hydrogen bomb, Dr. Oppenheimer 
did not oppose the project in a positive or open manner, nor 
did he decline to cooperate in the project. However, Dr. 
Oppenheimer is recognized in scientific circles as one of the 
foremost leaders in the atomic energy field and he has had 
considerable influence on the “policy direction” of the atomic 
program. The Board finds that his views in opposition to the 
development of the H-Bom'. as expressed in 1949 became 
widely known among scientists, and since he did not make 
it known that he had abandoned these views, his attitude 
undoubtedly had an adverse effect on recruitment of scien- 
tists and the progress of the scientific effort in this field. In 
other words, the Board finds, that if Dr. Oppenheimer had 
enthusiastically supported the thermonuclear program either 
before or after the determination of national policy, the 
H-bomb project would have been pursued with considerably 
more vigor, thus increasing the possibility of earlier success 
in this field. 

The Board finds that Dr. Oppenheimer was not responsible 
for the distribution, separately and in private, to top personnel 
at Los Alamos of the majority and minority reports of the 
General Advisory Committee on development of the hydro- 
gen bomb, but that such distribution was made on the direc- 
tion of the then General Manager of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Carroll L. Wilson, apparently in order to pre- 
pare the personnel at Los Alamos to discuss the matter with 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of 
the Congress. 

The Board does not find that Dr. Oppenheimer urged 
other scientists not to work on the program. However, en- 
thusiastic support on his part would perhaps have encouraged 
other leading scientists to work on the program. 

Because of technical questions involved, the Board is un- 
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able to make a categorical finding as to whether the opposi- 
tion of the hydrogen bomb “has definitely slowed down its 
development.” The Board concludes that the opposition to 
the H-Bomb by many persons connected with the atomic 
energy program, of which Dr. Oppenheimer was the “most 
experienced, most powerful and most effective member” did 
delay the initiation of concerted effort which led to the de- 
velopment of a thermonuclear weapon. 


General Considerations 


We do not believe that our findings with respect to the 
letter of notification provide a full and automatic answer 
to the categorical question posed to us in these proceed- 
ings. Only the dimensions of the problem have perhaps 
been defined. On the one hand, we find no evidence of 
disloyalty. Indeed, we have before us much responsible 
and positive evidence of the loyalty and love of country 
of the individual concerned. On the other hand, we do 
not believe that it has been demonstrated that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has been blameless in the matter of conduct, 
character and association. 

We could in good conscience, we believe, conclude our 
difficult undertaking by a brief, clear and conclusive rec- 
ommendation to the General Manager of the Commission in 
the following terms: There can be no tampering with the 
national security, which in times of peril must be absolute, 
and without concessions for reasons of admiration, gratitude, 
reward, sympathy, or charity. Any doubts whatsoever must 
be resolved in favor of the national security. The material 
and evidence presented to this Board leave reasonable 
doubts with respect to the individual concerned. We, there- 
fore, do not recommend reinstatement of clearance. 

It seemed to us that an alternative recommendation would 
be possible, if we were allowed to exercise mature practical 
judgment without the rigid circumscription of regulations 
and criteria established for us. 

In good sense, it could be recommended that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer simply not be used as a consultant, and that there- 
fore there exists no need for a categorical answer to the diffi- 
cult question posed by the regulations, since there would be 
no need for access to classified material. 

The Board would prefer to report a finding of this nature. 
We have had a desire to reconcile the hard requirements of 
security with the compelling urge to avoid harm to a talent- 
ed citizen. 

The Board questioned why the Commission chose to re- 
voke Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance and did not follow the 
alternative course of declining to make use of his services, 
assuming it had serious questions in the area of security. To 
many, this would seem the preferable line of action. We 
think that the answer of the Commission to this question 
is pertinent to this recital. It seemed clear that other agen- 
cies of Government were extending clearance to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer on the strength of AEC clearance, which in many 
quarters is supposed to be an approval of the highest order. 
Furthermore, it was explained that without the positive act 
of withdrawal of access, he would continue to receive classi- 
fied reports on Atomic Energy activities as a consultant, 
even though his services were not specifically and currently 
engaged. Finally it is said that were his clearance continued, 
his services would be available to, and probably would be 
used by, AEC contractors. It is noted that most AEC work 
is carried on by contractors. Withdrawal of clearance and 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s request for a hearing precipitated this 
proceeding. 

In view of the fact that we must address ourselves to 
security, we feel constrained to examine some of the great 
issues and problems brought into focus by the case. Many 
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of these are perhaps more important than the outcome of 
this inquiry. We believe their examination is a necessary 
precondition to its disposition on security grounds. 


What, within the framework of this case, is meant by loyalty? 

Because of widespread confusions and misapprehensions 
about the security system of the United States, the Board 
feels that it must state some considerations with respect to 
loyalty. If a person is considered a security risk in terms of 
loyalty, the fact or possibility of active disloyalty is assumed, 
which would involve conduct giving some sort of aid and 
comfort to a foreign power. The Communist Party is an in- 
ternational conspiracy organized in support of the Soviet 
Union. It should then be clear that (1) a member of the 
Communist Party is automatically barred from a position of 
trust with the United States Government; (2) a fellow- 
traveler must be declared ineligible for such a position of 
trust—such a person being described as one who perhaps 
may not be subject to party discipline, but who is sufficiently 
close to the Party, or sympathetic with its aims, purposes 
and methods that danger inheres in the situation; (3) any 
person whose absolute loyalty to the United States is in 
question, aside from present or former Communist affiliations 
or associations, should be rejected for Government service: 
(4) a person whose former status would be encompassed in 
one, two or three above, has the burden of proof of change 
in position and attitude which must be so clearly borne by 
him as to leave no reasonable doubt in the minds of those 
who are called upon to make a Governmental decision in the 
case. If he fails in this demonstration, he must be con:idered 
a security risk and denied access to classified information. 


One of the important issues presented in cases of this sort 
is that of rehabilitation. 

Stated in the context of this proceeding, must we accept 
the principle that once a Communist, always a Communist, 
once a fellow-traveler, always a fellow-traveler? Can an 
individual who has been a member of the Communist Party, 
or closely enough associated with it to make the difference 
unimportant at a later time, so comport himself personally, 
so clearly have demonstrated a renunciation of interest and 
sympathy, so unequivocally have displayed a zeal for his 
country and its security as to overcome the necessary pre- 
sumptions of security risk? We, as a Board, firmly believe 
that this can be the case, and, if we may be permitted 
something in the nature of a dictum, we believe that this 
principle should be a part of the security policy of the United 
States Government. The necessary but harsh requirements of 
security should not deny a man the right to have made a 
mistake if its recurrence is so remote a possibility as to 
permit a comfortable prediction as to the sanity and cor- 
rectness of future conduct. 

This Board has been conscious of the atmosphere of the 
time in which Dr. Oppenheimer’s clear-cut Communist affilia- 
tions occurred. We have considered his activities against the 
background of the pervasive disillusionment among many of 
our people arising out of the effects of the great depression 
and the perhaps normal tendency of a humanitarian to turn to 
an organization which seemed to him to be espousing pri- 
marily humanitarian causes. We recognize what may have 
seemed to be at the time a beckoning towards a better social 
order. We know that many academic people and other intel- 
lectuals, honest and moral though they were, misinterpreted 
the talk, aims and purposes of the Communist Party and its 
affiliated organizations. We are aware that the fact that the 
Soviet Union was an ally during some of those years cannot 
be overlooked. This intellectual exercise has, we think, not 
been inappropriate because we recognize that 1943 conduct 
cannot be judged solely in the light of 1954 conditions. At the 
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same time, it must be remembered that standards and pro- 
cedures of 1943 should not be controlling today. 


Another vital question is, can an individual be loyal to the 
United States and, nevertheless, be considered a security 
risk? 

Because the security interests of this country may be en- 
dangered by involuntary act, as well as by positive conduct 
of a disloyal nature, personal weaknesses of an individual 
may constitute him a security risk. These would include 
inordinate use of alcohol or drugs, personal indiscretion (in 
the sense of careless talk), homosexuality, emotional in- 
stability, tendency to yield to pressures of others, unusual at- 
tachment for foreign systems. The presence of any of these 
items would support a finding of security risk, even though 
in every case accompanied by a deep love of country. 

There remains also an aspect of the security system which 
perhaps has had insufficient public attention. This is the 
protection and support of the entire system itself. It must 
include an understanding and an acceptance of security 
measures adopted by responsible Government agencies. It 
must include an active cooperation with all agencies of 
Government properly and reasonably concerned with the 
security of our country. It must involve a subordination of 
personal judgment as to the security status of an individual 
as against a professional judgment in the light of standards 
and procedures when they have been clearly established 
by appropriate process. It must entail a wholehearted com- 
mitment to the preservation of the security system and the 
avoidance of conduct tending to confuse or obstruct. 

The Board would assert the right of any citizen to be in 
disagreement with security measures and any other ex- 
pressed policies of Government. This is all a part of the 
right of dissent which must be preserved for our people. 
But the question arises whether an individual who does 
not accept and abide by the security system should be a 
part of it. 

In this connection, we should acknowledge that in the early 
war years very few people were aware of the full implica- 
tions of security or security measures which needed to be 
undertaken. Even many of those in the military services 
found themselves for a time in a new field. This was a new 
concept under strange and alien pressures. We believe that 
no person should now be held accountable for lack of full 
knowledgeability in the early years of the war. However, 
those who have been associated with it during the war years 
and subsequently and who have been exposed repeatedly to 
security measures, should not fail to understand the need 
for their full support of the system. 


Another major question posed by these proceedings is 
whether we should take calculated risks where the national 
security is involved. 

It has been urged upon us that where there is lingering 
doubt about the security status of an individual in the absence 
of a finding of disloyalty or a tendency towards indiscretion, 
we should take a calculated risk in granting clearance to such 
an individual if he is a man of great attainments and capacity 
and has rendered outstanding services. 

Within the framework of our national philosophy which 
rests in large part upon the declaration that all men are 
equal before the bar of justice, can we apply one test to 
an individual, however brilliant his capacities and however 
magnificent his contributions, and another test to an indi- 
vidual with more mundane capabilities and lesser contribu- 
tions? In other words, can a different test for security pur- 
poses be justified in the case of the brilliant technical con- 
sultant than in the case of the stenographer or clerk? It seems 
to us that such a distinction can be justified only on the 
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ground of critical national need and that otherwise there can 
be but one standard for all. 

We acknowledge that the national necessity may at times 
require the taking of a calculated risk. Such a calculated risk 
was taken in the employment and retention of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer as Director of the Los Alamos Laboratory during the 
war years, on the ground of the overriding need for his 
services. The officer-in-charge has said that, had he found 
the risk becoming a danger, he would have felt impelled to 
open up the whole project and throw security to the winds 
rather than lose the talents of the individual. Again, wartime 
exigencies demanded the use of Nazi scientists before the 
issues with Germany were settled. 

What we have learned in this inquiry makes the present 
application of this principle inappropriate in the instant 
case. Notwithstanding the undoubted and unparalleled contri- 
butions of Dr. Oppenheimer to the atomic energy program, 
it appears that his services as a consultant were used by the 
Atomic Energy Commission during the entire year of 1953 
for a period approximating only two and one-half days’ time. 
We conclude, therefore, that our recommendation should 
not be based upon such principle, overriding all other 
considerations. 


Another major issue which has been highlighted by this in- 
quiry is whether a moral principle akin to double jeopardy 
in the traditional legal sense should have a place in the 
jurisprudence of security. 

We properly ask ourselves the question: How many times 
may the same circumstances of a man’s life be examined with 
a view toward determination of his security status? Once a 
responsible agency of the Government has made an evalua- 
tion, should this not be a bar to later and similar consider- 
ation by the same or another agency in the absence of newly 
discovered evidence or developments. This is an important 
consideration and the Board has undertaken to examine it 
with care. 

It must be made clear to the public by the Government 
that its employees and consultants are not to be subject to re- 
peated and capricious reviews of their loyalty or security 
status. In general, this Board believes that responsible prior 
clearance should be given great weight and should be virtu- 
ally considered a settled matter in cases where there is mani- 
festly no new material or developments of consequence. We 
would not urge this as an absolute principle, however, for 
the reason that the criminal law concept referred to is for the 
protection of the individual whereas security measures are 
for the protection of the country, whose interests should never 
be foreclosed. 

There seems to be a widespread view that such a principle 
should apply in the case at hand. It has been suggested 
that the clearance by the Manhattan Engineering District 
and the subsequent action of the AEC in 1947 should be 
controiling. We believe this not to be sound. 

In the first place, we must acknowledge the important 
difference between an administrative review of files not in- 
volving the personal appearance of the employee and of 
which he is probably not aware, and a hearing before the 
Board at which the employee appears and at which testimony 
is taken. This is the first occasion of review of this case by a 
Personnel Security Board. Indeed, this is the only time that 
all of the available evidence regarding Dr. Oppenheimer has 
been correlated and presented in a package. This latter fact 
suggests the second reason why Dr. Oppenheimer is not be- 
ing placed in double jeopardy in a moral sense by this pro- 
ceeding. It was necessary to the national security that ma- 
terial information not considered in previous clearances be 
studied. 

Third, new developments have occurred since the granting 
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of previous clearances. Among these are changed national 
and international circumstances and new security standards 
and criteria which have been published in the interim. We 
refer specifically to the AEC criteria published since 1947 
and the Executive Order of the President of April 27, 1953. 

It must be recalled that the Manhattan District criteria 
were primarily loyalty and discretion. Such records as are 
available with respect to the AEC clearance in 1947 indi- 
cate that in general it was based in large part upon the earlier 
clearance by the Manhattan Engineering District, upon a 
finding of loyal service to the country, and the risk to the 
program in the loss of services of the individual. 

Fourth, viewed against the background of earlier history, 
the conduct of the individual subsequently to 1947 has been 
such as to raise questions of security risk. 


Another major issue prompted by these proceedings concerns 
itself with the extent of the right of a citizen to continued 
employment by his Government because of loyal and dis- 
tinguished accomplishment in Government service. 

There are those who seem deeply convinced that Dr. Op- 
penheimer has a right to continued employment, in view of 
his previous contributions and in the light of his brilliant 
capabilities. Citizens of this country have many inalienable 
rights, but it is clear that Government service is a privilege 
and not a right. This principle was simply, but effectively, 
stated by Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

“. . . The petitioner may have a constitutional right 
to talk politics, but he has no constitutional right to be 

a policeman . . .” 

We deem it, therefore, to be within the power of Govern- 
ment in the absence of Civil Service requirement or con- 
tractual relationships to terminate employment of a consultant 
at any time. 


A major question which has repeatedly emerged in our de- 
liberations is whether in determining the security status of 
an individual who is a scientist, the Government must take 
into account the reactions of, and the possible impact 
upon, all other scientists. 

The Board takes cognizance of the serious alarm expressed 
to it by witnesses and frequently adverted to in the public 
press that denial of clearance to Dr. Oppenheimer would do 
serious harm in the scientific community. This is a matter of 
vital concern to the Government and the people. 

We should express our considered view that, because the 
loyalty or security risk status of a scientist or any other intel- 
lectual may be brought into question, scientists and in- 
tellectuals are ill-advised to assert that a reasonable and sane 
inquiry constitutes an attack upon scientists and intellectuals 
generally. This Board would deplore deeply any notion that 
scientists are under attack in this country and that prudent 
study of any individual’s conduct and character within the 
necessary demands of the national security could be either 
in fact or in appearance a reflection of anti-intellectualism. 

The Board has taken note of the fact that in some cases of 
this sort groups of scientists have tended towards an almost 
professional opposition to any inquiry about a member of the 
group. They thus, by moving in a body to the defense of one 
of their number, give currency, credence, and support to a 
notion that they as a group are under attack. A decision of a 
Board of this sort, whether favorable or unfavorable to the 
individual whose case is before it, should be considered 
neither as an exoneration of all scientists from imputations of 
security risk nor a determination that all scientists are suspect. 

We know that scientists, with their unusual talents, are 
loyal citizens, and, for every pertinent purpose, normal hu- 
man beings. We must believe that they, the young and the 
old and all between, will understand that a responsible Gov- 
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ernment must make responsible decisions. If scientists should 
believe that such a decision in Government, however dis- 
tasteful with respect to an individual, must be applicable to 
his whole profession, they misapprehend their own duties 
and obligations as citizens. 

In this connection, the Board has been impressed, and in 
many ways heartened by the manner in which many scientists 
have sprung to the defense of one whom many felt was 
under unfair attack. This is important and encouraging when 
one is concerned with the vitality of our society. However, 
the Board feels constrained to express its concern that in 
this solidarity there have been attitudes so uncompromising 
in support of science in general, and Dr. Oppenheimer in 
particular, that some witnesses have, in our judgment, allowed 
their convictions to supersede what might reasonably have 
been their recollections. 


One important consideration brought into focus by this case 
is the role of scientists as advisors in the formulation of 
Government policy. 

We must address ourselves to the natural constraints and 
the particular difficulties inherent in the AEC program itself. 
As a nation we find it necessary to delegate temporary au- 
thority with respect to the conduct of the program and the 
policies to be followed to duly elected representatives and 
appointive officials as provided for by our constitution and 
laws. For the most part, these representatives and officials are 
not capable of passing judgment on technical matters and, 
therefore, appropriately look to specialists tor advice. We 
must take notice of the current and inevitable amplification 
of influence which attaches to those giving advice under 
these circumstances. These specialists have an exponential 
amplification of influence which is vastly greater than that 
of the individual citizen. 

It must be understood that such specialists did not, as 
scientists, deliberately create this condition. For example, 
Dr. Oppenheimer served his Government because it sought 
him. The impact of his influence was felt immediately and 
increased progressively as his services were used. The nation 
owes these scientists, we believe, a great debt of gratitude 
for loyal and magnificent service. This is particularly true 
with respect to Dr. Oppenheimer. 

A question can properly be raised about advice of special- 
ists relating to moral, military and political issues, under 
circumstances which lend such advice an undue and in 
some cases decisive weight. Caution must be expressed with 
respect to judgments which go beyond areas of special and 
particular competence. 

Any man, whether specialist or layman, of course, must 
have the right to express his deep moral convictions; must 
have the privilege of voicing his deepest doubts. We can un- 
derstand the emotional involvement of any scientist who con- 
tributed to the development of atomic energy and thus helped 
to unleash upon the world a force which could be destructive 
of civilization. Perhaps no American can be entirely guilt- 
free, and, yet, these weapons did not bring peace nor lessen 
the threats to the survival of our free institutions. Emotional 
involvement in the current crisis, like all other things, must 
yield to the security of the nation. 

Dr. Oppenheimer himself testified, “I felt perhaps quite 
wrongly that having played an active part in promoting a 
revolution in warfare I needed to be as responsible as I 
could with regard to what came of this revolution.” 

We have no doubt that other distinguished and devoted 
scientists have found themselves beset by a similar conflict. 

It is vitally important that Government and scientists alike 
understand the need for and value of the advice of compe- 
tent technicians. This need is a present and a continuing 
one. Yet, those officials in Government who are responsible 
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for the security of the country must be certain that the advice 
which they seriously seek appropriately reflects special 
competence on the one hand, and soundly based conviction 
on the other, uncolored and uninfluenced by considerations 
of an emotional character. 

In evaluating advice from a specialist which departs from 
the area of his speciality, Government officials charged with 
the military posture of our country must also be certain that 
underlying any advice is a genuine conviction that this coun- 
try cannot in the interest of security have less than the 
strongest possible offensive capabilities in a time of national 
danger. 


Significance of the Findings 
of the Board 


The facts referred to in General Nichols’ letter fall clearly 
into two major areas of concern. The first of these, which is 
represented by Items 1 through 23, involves primarily Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s Communist connections in the earlier years 
and continued associations arising out of those connections. 

The second major area of concern is related to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s attitudes and activities with respect to the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. 

The Board has found the allegations in the first part of the 
Commission letter to be substantially true, and attaches the 
following significance to the findings: There remains little 
doubt that, from late 1936 or early 1937 to probably April, 
1942, Dr. Oppenheimer was deeply involved with many 
people who were active Communists. The record would sug- 
gest that the involvement was something more than an intel- 
lectual and sympathetic interest in the professed aims of the 
Communist Party. Although Communist functionaries during 
this period considered Dr. Oppenheimer to be a Communist, 
there is no evidence that he was a member of the Party in 
the strict sense of the word. 

Using Dr. Oppenheimer’s own characterization of his 
status during that period, he seems to have been an active 
fellow-traveler. According to him, his sympathies with the 
Communists seem to have begun to taper off somewhat after 
1939, and very much more so after 1942. However, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude from material presented to this 
Board that Dr. Oppenheimer’s activities ceased as of about 
the time he executed his Personnel Security Questionnaire 
in April, 1942. He seems to have had the view at that time 
and subsequently that current involvement with Communist 
activities was incompatible with service to the Government. 
However, it also would appear that he felt that former Com- 
munist Party membership was of little consequence if the 
individual concerned was personally trustworthy. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s sympathetic interests seemed to have 
continued beyond 1942 in a diluted and diminishing state 
until 1946, at which time we find the first affirmative action 
on his part which would indicate complete rejection. In 
October, 1946, he tendered his resignation from the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions, Inc., and he now says it was at this time that he 
finally realized that he could not collaborate with the Com- 
munists, whatever their aims and professed interests. We 
would prefer to have found an affirmative action at an earlier 
date. 

The Board takes a most serious view of those earlier in- 
volvements. Had they occurred in very recent years, we 
would have found them to be controlling and, in any event, 
they must be taken into account in evaluating subsequent 
conduct and attitudes. 

The facts before us establish a pattern of conduct falling 
within the following Personnel Security Clearance criteria: 
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Category A, including instances in which there are grounds 
sufficient to establish a reasonable belief that an individual 
or his spouse has (1) Committed or attempted to commit or 
aided or abetted another who committed or attempted to 
commit any act of sabotage, espionage, treason, or sedition. 
(2) Establish an association with espionage agents of a 
foreign nation ... (3) Held membership or joined any organ- 
ization which had been declared by the Attorney General to 
be . . . Communist, subversive . . . These criteria under the 
AEC procedures establish a presumption of security risk. 

The Board believes, however, that there is no indication 
of disloyalty on the part of Dr. Oppenheimer by reason of 
any present Communist affiliation, despite Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
poor judgment in continuing some of his past associations 
into the present. Furthermore, the Board had before it elo- 
quent and convincing testimony of Dr. Oppenheimer’s deep 
devotion to his country in recent years and a multitude of evi- 
dence with respect to active service in all sorts of Govern- 
mental undertakings to which he was repeatedly called as a 
participant and as a consultant. 

We feel that Dr. Oppenheimer is convinced that the sities 
involvements were serious errors and today would consider 
them an indication of disloyalty. The conclusion of this Board 
is that Dr. Oppenheimer is a loyal citizen. 

With respect to the second portion of General Nichols’ let- 
ter, the Board believes that Dr. Oppenheimer’s opposition 
to the hydrogen bomb and his related conduct in the post- 
war period until April, 1951, involved no lack of loyalty to 
the United States or attachment to the Soviet Union. The 
Board was impressed by the fact that even those who were 
critical of Dr. Oppenheimer’s judgment and activities or lack 
of activities, without exception, testified to their belief in his 
loyalty. 

The Board concludes that any possible implications to the 
contrary which might have been read into the second part of 
General Nichols’ letter are not supported by any material 
which the Board has seen. 

The Board wishes to make clear that in attempting to arrive 
at its findings and their significance with respect to the 
hydrogen bomb, it has in no way sought to appraise the tech- 
nical judgments of those who were concerned with the pro- 
gram. [This is the point referred to in the minority report of 
Dr. Ward V. Evans, which follows this report.] 

We cannot dismiss the matter of Dr. Oppenheimer’s rela- 
tionship to the development of the hydrogen bomb simply 
with the finding that his conduct was not motivated by dis- 
loyalty, because it is our conclusion that, whatever the moti- 
vation, the security interests of the United States were 
affected. 

We believe that, had Dr. Oppenheimer given his en- 
thusiastic support to the program, a concerted effort would 
have been initiated at an earlier date. 

Following the President’s decision, he did not show the 
enthusiastic support for the program which might have been 
expected of the chief atomic adviser to the Government un- 
der the circumstances. Indeed, a failure to communicate an 
abandonment of his earlier position undoubtedly had an ef- 
fect upon other scientists. It is our feeling that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s influence in the atomic scientific circles with respect 
to the hydrogen bomb was far greater than he would have 
led this Board to believe in his testimony before the Board. 
The Board has reluctantly concluded that Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
candor left much to be desired in his discussions with the 
Board of his attitude and position in the entire chronology 
of the hydrogen bomb problem. 

We must make it clear that we do not question Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s right to the opinions he held with respect to the 
development of this weapon. They were shared by other 
competent and devoted individuals, both in and out of Gov- 
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ernment. We are willing to assume that they were motivated 
by deep moral conviction. We are concerned, however, that 
he may have departed his role as scientific adviser to exercise 
highly persuasive influence in matters in which his convic- 
tions were not necessarily a reflection of technical judgment, 
and also not necessarily related to the protection of the 
strongest offensive military interests of the country. 

In the course of the proceedings, there developed other 
facts which raised questions of such serious import as to give 
us concern about whether the retention of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
services would be clearly consistent with the security in- 
terests of the United States. 

It must be said that Dr. Oppenheimer seems to have had a 
high degree of discretion reflecting an unusual ability to 
keep to himself vital secrets. However, we do find sugges- 
tions of a tendency to be coerced, or at least influenced in 
conduct over a period of years. 

By his own testimony, Dr. Oppenheimer was led to pro- 
test the induction into military service of Giovanni Rossi 
Lomanitz in 1943 by the outraged intercession of Dr. Con- 
don. It is to be remembered that, at this time, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer knew of Lomanitz’s connections and of his indiscre- 
tions. In 1949, Dr. Oppenheimer appeared in executive ses- 
sion before the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
and at that time was asked about his friend, Dr. Bernard 
Peters. Dr. Oppenheimer confirmed the substance of an inter- 
view with the security officer which took place during the war 
years and in which he had characterized Dr. Peters as a 
dangerous Red and former Communist. This testimony soon 
appeared in the Rochester, New York, newspapers. At this 
time, Dr. Peters was on the staff of the University of Roches- 
ter. Dr. Oppenheimer, as a result of protestations by Dr. 
Condon, by Dr. Peters himself, and by other scientists, then 
wrote a letter for publication to the Rochester newspaper, 
which, in effect, repudiated his testimony given in secret ses- 
sion. His testimony before this Board indicated that he failed 
to appreciate the great impropriety of making statements 
of one character in a secret session and of a different char- 
acter for publication, and that he believed that the im- 
portant thing was to protect Dr. Peters’ professional status. In 
that episode, Dr. Condon’s letter, which has appeared in the 
press, contained a severe attack on Dr. Oppenheimer. Never- 
theless, he now testifies that he is prepared to support Dr. 
Condon in the loyalty investigation of the latter. 

Executive Order 10450 in listing criteria to be taken into 
account in cases of this sort indicates in part the following: 

“Section 8(a) (1) (i) any behavior, activities, or asso- 
ciations which tend to show that the individual is not 
reliable or trustworthy. 

(v) Any facts which furnish reason to believe that the 
individual may be subjected to coercion, influence, or 
pressure which may cause him to act contrary to the best 
interest of the national security.” 

Whether the incidents referred to clearly indicate a sus- 
ceptibility to influence or coercion within the meaning of the 
criteria or whether they simply reflect very bad judgment, 
they clearly raise the question of Dr. Oppenheimer’s under- 
standing, acceptance, and enthusiastic support of the security 
system. Beginning with the Chevalier incident, he has re- 
peatedly exercised an arrogance of his own judgment with 
respect to the loyalty and reliability of other citizens to an 
extent which has frustrated and at times impeded the work- 
ings of the system. In an interview with agents of the F.B.I. 
in 1946, which in good part concerned itself with questions 
about Chevalier, when asked about a meeting which Dr. 
Oppenheimer had attended, at which Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers were in attendance, he declined to 
discuss it on the ground that it was irrelevant, although the 
meeting itself was held in Chevalier’s home. In a subse- 
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BOARD RULES DR. OPPENHEIMER— 


Is Loyal to the U.S. 
But a Security Risk 


All three members of the Personnel Security Board 
agreed that “Dr. Oppenheimer is a loyal citizen.” They 
found no evidence that he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, nor any indication of disloyal activities, 
in spite of his Communist associations. 

Two members of the Board, however, decided that 
Dr. Oppenheimer represents a security risk, regardless 
of his loyalty. They recommended that his clearance to 
handle the nation’s top secrets should not be reinstated. 
They based this decision on four conclusions: 

1. That Dr. Oppenheimer’s “continuing conduct and 
associations have reflected a serious disregard for the 
requirements of the security system.” 

2. That he demonstrated a “susceptibility to in- 
fluence which could have serious implications.” 

3. That his conduct in the H-bomb programs was 
“sufficiently disturbing as to raise a doubt as to whether 
his future participation, if characterized by the same 
attitudes, in a Government program relating to the 
national defense would be clearly consistent with the 
best interests of security.” 

4. That Dr. Oppenheimer was “less than candid in 
several instances in his testimony” before the Board. 

Gordon Gray and Thomas A. Morgan were the board 
members concurring in these conclusions. 











quent interview, he declined to discuss people he had known 
to be Communists. 

Indeed, in the course of this proceeding, Dr. Oppenheimer 
recalled pertinent details with respect to Communist meet- 
ings and with respect to individuals with Communist connec- 
tions, which he had never previously disclosed in the many 
interviews with Government authorities, in spite of the fact 
that he had been interviewed regarding such matters. 

In 1946 or 1947, he assisted David Bohm in getting a po- 
sition at Princeton and, at least on a casual basis, continued 
his associations with Bohm after he had reason to know of 
Bohm’s security status. He testified that today he would 
give Bohm a letter of recommendation as a physicist, and, 
although not asked whether he would also raise questions 
about Bohm’s security status, he in no way indicated that this 
was a matter of serious import to him. 

While his meeting with Lomanitz and Bohm immediately 
prior to their appearance before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in 1949, at which time both plead the 
Fifth Amendment, may have been a casual one as he testi- 
fied, he nevertheless discussed with them their testimony 
before that Committee. 

Moreover, his current associations with Dr. Chevalier, as 
discussed in detail in item No. 23, are, we believe, of a high 
degree of significance. It is not important to determine that 
Dr. Oppenheimer discussed with Chevalier matters of con- 
cern to the security of the United States. What is important 
is that Chevalier’s Communist background and _ activities 
were known to the security of the United States. What is 
important is that Chevalier’s Communist background and ac- 
tivities were known to Dr. Oppenheimer. While he says he 
believes Chevalier is not now a Communist, his association 
with him, on what could not be considered a casual basis, is 
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not the kind of thing that our security system permits on 
the part of one who customarily has access to information 
of the highest classification. 

Loyalty to one’s friends is one of the noblest of qualities. 
Being loyal to one’s friends above reasonable obligations to 
the country and to the security system, however, is not clearly 
consistent with the interests of security. 

We are aware that in these instances Dr. Oppenheimer may 
have been sincere in his interpretation that the security inter- 
ests of the country were not disserved; we must, however, take 
a most serious view of this kind of continuing judgment. 

We are constrained to make a final comment about Gen- 
eral Nichols’ letter. Unfortunately, in the press accounts in 
which the letter was printed in full, Item number 24, which 
consisted of one paragraph, was broken down into four 
paragraphs. Many thoughtful people, as a result, felt that 
the implication of one or more of these paragraphs as they 
appeared in the press standing alone was that the letter 
sought to initiate proceedings which would impugn a man on 
the ground of his holding and forcefully expressing strong 
opinions. It is regrettable that the language of the letter or the 
way in which it publicly appeared, might have given any 
credence to such an interpretation. In any event, the Board 
wishes strongly to record its profound and positive view that 
no man should be tried for the expression of his opinions. 


Recommendation 


In arriving at our recommendation we have sought to ad- 
dress ourselves to the whole question before us and not to 
consider the problem as a fragmented one either in terms 
of specific criteria or in terms of any period in Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s life, or to consider loyalty, character and associa- 
tions separately. 

However, of course, the most serious findings which this 
Board could make as a result of these proceedings would be 


MINORITY REPORT OF 


I have reached the conclusion that Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer’s clearance should be reinstated and am submitting 
a minority report in accordance with AEC procedure. 

The Board, appointed by the Commission, has worked 
long and arduously on the Oppenheimer case. We have 
heard 40 witnesses and have taken some 3,000 pages of 
testimony in addition to having read a similar number of 
pages of file material. We have examined carefully the noti- 
fication letter to Dr. Oppenheimer from Mr. Nichols of 
December 23, 1953, and all other relevant material. 

I am in perfect agreement with the majority report of its 
“findings” with respect to the allegations in Mr. Nichols’ 
letter and I am in agreement with the statement of the Board 
concerning the significance of its “findings” to the end of 
page 32 [of the original typewritten document. The point 
to which Dr. Evans refers appears on page 94.] I also agree 
with the last paragraph of this section in which the Board 
makes a final comment on Mr. Nichols’ letter. I do not, how- 
ever, think it necessary to go into any philosophical discus- 
sion to prove points not found in Mr. Nichols’ letter. 

The derogatory information in this letter consisting of 
twenty-four items has all been substantiated except for one 
item. This refers to a Communist meeting held in Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s home, which he is supposed to have attended. 

On the basis of this finding, the Board would have to say 
that Dr. Oppenheimer should not be cleared. 

But this is not all. 

Most of this derogatory information was in the hands of 
the Commission when Dr. Oppenheimer was cleared in 1947. 
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that of disloyalty on the part of Dr. Oppenheimer to his 
country. For that reason, we have given particular attention 
to the question of his loyalty, and we have come to a clear 
conclusion, which should be reassuring to the people of this 
country, that he is a loyal citizen. If this were the only con- 
sideration, therefore, we would recommend that the rein- 
statement of his clearance would not be a danger to the 
common defense and security. 

We have, however, been unable to arrive at the conclusion 
that it would be clearly consistent with the security interests 
of the United States to reinstate Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance 
and, therefore, do not so recommend. 

The following considerations have been controlling in 
leading us to our conclusion: 

1. We find that Dr. Oppenheimer’s continuing conduct 
and associations have reflected a serious disregard for the 
requirements of the security system. 

2. We have found a susceptibility to influence which 
could have serious implications for the security interests 
of the country. 

3. We find his conduct in the hydrogen bomb program 
sufficiently disturbing as to raise a doubt as to whether his 
future participation, if characterized by the same attitudes in 
a Government program relating to the national defense, 
would be clearly consistent with the best interests of security. 

4. We have regretfully concluded that Dr. Oppenheimer 
has been less than candid in several instances in his testi- 
mony before this Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gorpon Gray, CHAIRMAN 
Tuomas A. MorcAn 


[In a report released Feb. 6, 1954, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee said that Consumers’ Union (see page 
84) “has been deleted from the list of subversive organizations 
and_ publications.” ] 


DR. WARD V. EVANS 


They apparently were aware of his associations and his left- 
wing policies; yet they cleared him. They took a chance 
on him because of his special talents and he continued to do 
a good job. Now when the job is done, we are asked to inves- 
tigate him for practically the same derogatory information. 
He did his job in a thorough and painstaking manner. There 
is not the slightest vestige of information before this Board 
that would indicate that Dr. Oppenheimer is not a loyal citi- 
zen of his country. He hates Russia. He had Communistic 
friends, it is true. He still has some. However, the evidence 
indicates that he has fewer of them than he had in 1947. He 
is not as naive as he was then. He has more judgment; no one 
on the Board doubts his loyalty—even the witnesses adverse 
to him admit that—and he is certainly less of a security risk 
than he was in 1947, when he was cleared. To deny him 
clearance now for what he was cleared for in 1947, when 
we must know he is less of a security risk now than he 
was then, seems to be hardly the procedure to be adopted in a 
free country. 

We don’t have to go out of our way and invent something 
to prove that the principle of “double jeopardy” does not 
apply here. This is not our function, and it is not our func- 
tion to rewrite any clearance rules. The fact remains he is 
being investigated twice for the same things. Furthermore, 
we don’t have to dig deeply to find other ways that he may be 
a security risk outside of loyalty, character and association. 
He is loyal, we agree on that. There is, in my estimation, 
nothing wrong with his character. During the early years of 
his life, Dr. Oppenheimer devoted himself to study and 
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did not vote or become interested in political matters until 
he was almost thirty. Then, in his ignorance, he embraced 
many subversive organizations. 

His judgment was bad in some cases, and most excellent 
in others but, in my estimation, it is better now than it was 
in 1947 and to damn him now and ruin his career and his 
service, I cannot do it. 

His statements in cross examination show him to be still 
naive, but extremely honest and such statements work to his 
benefit in my estimation. All people are somewhat of a se- 
curity risk. I don’t think we have to go out of our way to 
point out how this man might be a security risk. 

Dr. Oppenheimer in one place in his testimony said that 
he had told “a tissue of lies.” What he had said was not a 
tissue of lies; there was one lie. He said on one occasion 
that he had not heard from Dr. Seaborg, when in fact he 
had a letter from Dr. Seaborg. In my opinion he had for- 
gotten about the letter or he would never have made this 
statement for he would have known that the Government 
had the letter. I do not consider that he lied in this case. He 
stated that he would have recommended David Bohm as a 
physicist to Brazil, if asked. I think I would have recom- 
mended Bohm as a physicist. Dr. Oppenheimer was not 
asked if he would have added that Bohm was a Communist. 
In recent years he went to see Chevalier in Paris. I don’t like 
this, but I cannot condemn him on this ground. I don't 
like his about face in the matter of Dr. Peters, but I 
don’t think it subversive or disloyal. 

He did not hinder the development of the H-bomb and 
there is absolutely nothing in the testimony to show that 
he did. 

First he was in favor of it in 1944. There is no indication 
that this opinion changed until 1945. After 1945 he did not 
favor it for some years perhaps on moral, political or technical 
grounds. Only time will prove whether he was wrong on the 
moral and political grounds. After the Presidential Directive 
of January 31, 1950, he worked on this project. If his oppo- 
sition to the H-bomb caused any people not to work on it, it 
was because of his intellectual prominence and influence 
over scientific people and not because of any subversive 
tendencies. 

I personally think that our failure to clear Dr. Oppen- 
heimer will be a black mark on the escutcheon of our coun- 
try. His witnesses are a considerable segment of the scientific 
backbone of our nation and they endorse him. I am wor- 
ried about the effect an improper decision may have on 
the scientific development in our country. Nuclear physics 
is new in our country. Most of our authorities in this field 
came from overseas. They are with us now. Dr. Oppenheimer 





DISSENT HOLDS DR. OPPENHEIMER— 


Is Naive but Honest, 
Should Be Reinstated 


Ward V. Evans disagreed with the recommendations 
of the two other Board members. He recommended that 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance to handle top secrets be 
reinstated. 

Professor Evans agreed with the Board’s findings 
that Dr. Oppenheimer associated with Communists. But 
he said this was known when the scientist was cleared 
in a 1947 investigation. He insisted that now, with his 
Communist associations diminished, Dr. Oppenheimer 
“ds certainly less of a security risk than he was in 1947.” 
And, he added, “all people are somewhat of a security 
risk.” 

“He is loyal, we agree on that,” said Professor Evans. 
“There is, in my estimation, nothing wrong with his 
character.” Although conceding that Dr. Oppenheimer’s , 
“judgment was bad, in some cases,” and he is “still 
naive,” Professor Evans called him “extremely honest” 
and maintained, “I don’t think we have to go out of our 
way to point out how this man might be a security 
risk.” 

Although Dr. Oppenheimer opposed the H-bomb, 
Professor Evans asserted that he “did not hinder” 
its development. 

Professor Evans expressed concern about the effect 
that a ruling against Dr. Oppenheimer might have on 
other scientists, that it might retard scientific develop- 
ment in this country. 











got most of his education abroad. We have taken hold of this 
new aevelopment in a very great way. There is no predicting 
where and how far it may go and what its future potentialities 
may be. I would very much regret any action to retard or 
hinder this new scientific development. 

I would like to add that this opinion was written before 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists came out with its state- 
ment concerning the Oppenheimer case. 

This is my opinion as a citizen of a free country. 

I suggest that Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance be restored. 

Warp V. Evans 


REPLY FROM DR. OPPENHEIMER’S ATTORNEYS 


June 1, 1954 
GENERAL K. D. NICHOLS 
GENERAL MANAGER 
U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 
WasHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Dear GENERAL NICHOLS: 


Dr. Oppenheimer has received your letter of May 28, 
1954, in which you enclosed a copy of the “Findings and 
Recommendation of the Personnel Security Board” dated 
May 27. In this document the Board unanimously found 
that Dr. Oppenheimer was a loyal citizen, but by a 2 to 1 
vote, Dr. Ward V. Evans dissenting, recommended that Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s clearance should not be reinstated. Dr. Op- 
penheimer has asked me to send you this reply on his behalf. 

You informed Dr. Oppenheimer that he might have until 
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June 7 to notify the Commission whether he would request a 
review of the case by the Commission’s Personnel Security 
Review Board. You also informed him that, after considering 
the record (including the recommendation of the Review 
Board if a review were taken), you would make your rec- 
ommendation to the Commission and the Commission would 
finally determine the matter. 

Since the Commission is in any event to decide the case, 
it seems to us that no useful purpose would be served by our 
requesting the Review Board to go over the matter afresh 
and to make a recommendation that would have no more 
finality to it than that which the Personnel Security Board 
has already made. 

Such a review would entail further delay, which Dr. Op- 
penheimer is naturally anxious to avoid; moreover, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s annual contract as a Consultant to the Atomic Energy 
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COUNSEL FOR DR. OPPENHEIMER— 


Attacks the Findings, 
Asks AEC Hearing 


Lloyd K. Garrison and John W. Davis, counsel for 
Dr. Oppenheimer, challenged the Personnel Security 
Board’s majority ruling as unsupported by the evi- 
dence. They moved to appeal directly to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, asked to file briefs and argue the 
case before the AEC. 

The lawyers stressed the Board’s finding that Dr. 
Oppenheimer is loyal and that he “seems to have had a 
high degree of discretion reflecting an unusual ability to 
keep to himself vital secrets.” 

“In spite of these findings of loyalty and discretion, 
the majority of the board reached the conclusion that 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance should not be reinstated,” 
the lawyers said. “How can this be? . . . Such stark 
contrast raises doubts about the process of reasoning by 
which the conclusion was arrived at.” 

Counsel also criticized the Board’s finding that “had 
Dr. Oppenheimer given his enthusiastic support” an 
earlier start could have been made on the H-bomb. This 
reasoning, the lawyers said, “poses a serious issue,” one 
“fraught with grave consequences to this country.” 

“How,” they asked, “can a scientist risk advising the 
Government if he is told that at some later day a 
security board may weigh in the balance the degree of 
his enthusiasm for some official program?” 











Commission expires on June 30, the end of the fiscal year, 
and with it his clearance (now suspended) would auto- 
matically expire, so that if this case is not finally determined 
by June. 30, the possibility exists that the question of rein- 
stating Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance might be regarded as 
moot and might be left in a state of confusion and uncertainty. 
We do not believe that such an outcome would be in the 
public interest. Accordingly, Dr. Oppenheimer waives his 
privilege of review by the Personnel Security Review Board 
and requests immediate consideration of the case by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In order to assist the Commission in its deliberations, and 
because of the great public importance of some of the issues 
raised by the majority and minority opinions of the Personnel 
Security Board, we request the Commission’s permission to 
file a brief and to make oral argument. A brief is already 
in the course of preparation and can be delivered to the 
Commission by June 7 (the latest date specified in your 
letter to request review). Argument of counsel can, we are 
sure, be arranged to meet the Commission’s_ convenience. 

Meanwhile we think it fitting to identify for the Commission 
what we conceive to be certain issues of basic importance 
which are presented by the majority and minority opinions. 
We believe it essential, however, that the Commission have 
the benefit of critical analysis and illumination of these issues, 
which can only be supplied adequately by the brief and oral 
argument herein requested. 

To begin with, the majority’s conclusion not to recommend 
the reinstatement of Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance stands 
in such stark contrast with the Board’s findings regarding Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s loyalty and discretion as to raise doubts about 
the process of reasoning by which the conclusion was arrived 
at. All members of the Board agreed: 
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(1) That the nation owed scientists “a great debt of grati- 
tude for loyal and magnificent service” and that “This is 
particularly true with respect to Dr. Oppenheimer.” 

(2) That “we have before us much responsible and posi- 
tive evidence of the loyalty and love of country of the indi- 
vidual concerned,” and “eloquent and convincing testimony 
of Dr. Oppenheimer’s deep devotion to his country in recent 
years and a multitude of evidence with respect to active 
service in all sorts of Governmental undertakings to which he 
was repeatedly called as a participant and as a consultant.” 

(3) That “even those who were critical of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s judgment and activities or lack of activities, without 
exception, testified to their belief in his loyalty.” 

(4) That “we have given particular attention to the ques- 
tion of his loyalty, and we have come to a clear conclusion, 
which should be reassuring to the people of this country, that 
he is a loyal citizen. If this were the only consideration, 
therefore, we would recommend that the reinstatement of his 
clearance would not be a danger to the common defense and 
security.” 

(5) That “It must be said that Dr. Oppenheimer seems to 
have had a high degree of discretion reflecting an unusual 
ability to keep to himself vital secrets.” 

In spite of these findings of loyalty and of discretion in the 
handling of classified data, the majority of the Board reached 
the conclusion that Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance should not 
be reinstated. How can this be? The majority advanced four 
considerations as controlling in leading them to their 
conclusion. 

The first two—an alleged “serious disregard for the require- 
ments of the security system,” and an alleged “susceptibility 
to influence”—rest upon an appraisal of the evidence which 
we do not think is justified by the record. Taking sharp issue, 
as we do, with the majority’s treatment of the incidents cited 
in support of these two considerations, we cannot undertake 
here to review the detailed evidence, but propose to do so in 
the brief. 

We would like, however, to draw attention to two of the 
incidents referred to by the majority in support of these con- 
siderations, merely to indicate the care with which we think 
the record needs to be reviewed by the Commission. The 
majority held it against Dr. Oppenheimer, apparently as an 
example of his supposed susceptibility to influence, that de- 
spite a severe attack on him by Dr. Edward Condon in 1949, 
in a letter which appeared in the press, Dr. Oppenheimer 
is now prepared to support Dr. Condon in the latter’s pend- 
ing loyalty investigation. It seems to us strange that a man 
should be criticized for refusing to let his personal feelings 
stand in the way of his giving evidence on behalf of a man 
he believes to be loyal. The majority further criticized Dr. 
Oppenheimer for his continuing associations and supposed 
disregard of security requirements in that “In 1946 or 1947 
he assisted David Bohm [a former student] in getting a 
position at Princeton and, at least on a casual basis, con- 
tinued his associations with Bohm after he had reason to 
know of Bohm’s security status. He testified that today 
he would give Bohm a letter of recommendation as a 
physicist, and, although not asked whether he would also 
raise questions about Bohm’s security status, he in no way 
indicated that this was a matter of serious import to him.” 
Dr. Evans’ comment on this incident was: “I think I would 
have recommended Bohm as a physicist. Dr. Oppenheimer 
was not asked if he would have added that Bohm was a 
Communist.” 

We propose to analyze in detail, in brief and argument, 
these and other incidents referred to by the majority as 
bearing on Dr. Oppenheimer’s supposed “disregard” for the 
“security system” and “susceptibility to influence.” 

The third and fourth considerations advanced by the 
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majority for concluding that Dr. Oppenheimer was a “security 
risk” warrant more extended comment here. 

The third item—Dr. Oppenheimer’s “conduct in the hydro- 
gen bomb program,” characterized as “disturbing,’—and the 
fourth—alleged “lack of candor” in several instances in his 
testimony—require discussion, because they involve questions 
of policy and procedure which we wish particularly to draw 
to the Commission’s attention in a preliminary way. 

In the case of the third consideration—Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
so-called disturbing conduct in the hydrogen bomb program— 
the Board’s unanimous findings of fact again stand in stark 
contrast with the conclusion of the majority. Thus the Board 
unanimously found: 

(1) That Dr. Oppenheimer’s opposition to the H-bomb 
program “involved no lack of loyalty to the United States or 
attachment to the Soviet Union.” 

(2) That his opinions regarding the development of the 
H-bomb “were shared by other competent and devoted in- 
dividuals, both in and out of Government.” 

(3) That it could be assumed that these opinions “were 
motivated by deep moral conviction.” 

(4) That after the national policy to proceed with the 
development of the H-bomb had been determined in January 
1950, he “did not oppose the project in a positive or open 
manner, nor did he decline to cooperate in the project.” 

(5) That the allegation that he urged other scientists not 
to work on the hydrogen bomb program was unfounded. 

(6) That he did not, as alleged, distribute copies of the 
General Advisory Report to key personnel with a view to 
turning them against the project, but that on the contrary 
this distribution was made at the Commission’s own direction. 

In short, all the basic allegations set forth in General 
Nichols’ letter to Dr. Oppenheimer of December 28, 1953, 
regarding any improper action by him in the H-bomb prob- 
lem were disproved. 

In the face of these unanimous findings, the majority 
then somehow conclude that “the security interests of the 
United States were affected” by Dr. Oppenheimer’s attitude 
toward the hydrogen bomb program. Why? Because, ac- 
cording to the majority of the Board: 

“We believe that, had Dr. Oppenheimer given his 
enthusiastic support to the program, a concerted effort 
would have been initiated at an earlier date. 

“Following the President’s decision, he did not show 
the enthusiastic support of the program which might 
have been expected of the chief atomic adviser to the 
Government under the circumstances. Indeed, a failure 
to communicate an abandonment of his earlier position 
undoubtedly had an effect upon other scientists.” 
Without taking into account the factual] evidence, which 

in our opinion should have led the Board to an opposite 
conclusion, we submit that the injection into a security 
case of a scientist’s alleged lack of enthusiasm for a particular 
program is fraught with grave consequences to this country. 
How can a scientist risk advising the government if he is told 
that at some later day a security board may weigh in the 
balance the degree of his enthusiasm for some official pro- 
gram? Or that he may be held accountable for a failure to 
communicate to the scientific community his full acceptance 
of such a program? 

In addition to Dr. Oppenheimer’s alleged lack of “en- 
thusiasm,” there are indications that the majority of the 
Board may also have been influenced in recommending 
against the reinstatement of Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance by 
judgments they had formed as to the nature and quality of 
the advice he gave to the AEC. While the majority of the 
Board stated—with sincerity, we are sure—that “no man 
should be tried for the expression of his opinions,” it seems 
to us that portions of the majority opinion do just that. 
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For example, the opinion says that while the Board can 
understand “the emotional involvement of any scientist who 
contributed to the development of atomic energy and thus 
helped to unleash upon the world a force which could be 
destructive of civilization,” nevertheless “emotional involve- 
ment” of this sort in the current crisis “must yield to the 
security of the nation”; and government officials “who are 
responsible for the security of the country must be certain 
that. the advice which they seriously seek appropriately re- 
flects special competence on the one hand, and soundly based 
conviction on the other, uncolored and uninfluenced by con- 
siderations of an emotional character.” Does this mean that a 
loyal scientist called to advise his government does so at his 
peril unless, contrary to all experience, he can guarantee that 
his views are unaffected by his heart and his spirit? 

The opinion further stated that defense officials “must also 
be certain that underlying any advice is a genuine conviction 
that this country cannot in the interest of security have less 
than the strongest possible offensive capabilities in a time of 
national danger.” Does this mean that a loyal scientist called 
to advise his government does so at his peril if he happens to 
believe in the wisdom of maintaining a proper balance be- 
tween offensive and defensive weapons? 

It would appear from the following passage about Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s advice that the majority of the Board assumed 
affirmative answers to both of the foregoing questions: 

“We are concerned, however, that he may have de- 
parted his role as scientific adviser to exercise highly 
persuasive influence in matters in which his convic- 
tions were not necessarily a reflection of technical 
judgment, and also not necessarily related to the pro- 
tection of the strongest offensive military interests of 
the country.” 

This poses a serious issue. If a scientist whose loyalty is 
unquestioned may nevertheless be considered a security risk 
because in the judgment of a board he may have given ad- 
vice which did not necessarily reflect a bare technical judg- 
ment, or which did not accord with strategical considerations 
of a particular kind, then he is being condemned for his 
opinions. Surely our security requires that expert views, so 
long as they are honest, be weighed and debated and not 
that they be barred. 

We quite agree with the Board’s view that, “because the 
loyalty or security risk status of a scientist or any other intel- 
lectual may be brought into question, scientists and intellec- 
tuals are ill-advised to assert that a reasonable and sane 
inquiry constitutes an attack upon scientists and intellectuals 
generally.” This statement, however, begs the fundamental 
question as to what are the appropriate limits of a security 
inquiry under existing statutes and regulations, and under a 
government of laws and not of men—a question of concern not 
merely to scientists and intellectuals but to all our people. 


As to the majority’s comments about Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
alleged lack of “candor” in “several instances in his testi- 
mony,” we shall ask the Commission to take special note of 
the observations in Dr. Evans’ minority opinion that while Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s “statements in cross-examination show him to 
be still naive,” they also show him to be “extremely honest 
and such statements work to his benefit in my estimation” 
and that while “his judgment was bad in some cases” it was 
“most excellent in others but it is better now than it was in 
1947,” when the Atomic Energy Commission unanimously 
cleared him. We shall also direct the Commission’s attention 
to the fact that the text of the Board’s report contains only 
three specific references to alleged lack of candor, all having 
to do with the hydrogen bomb program. (We should point 
out that as to two of these references Dr. Evans specifically 
disassociated himself from the majority and as to the other he 
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NEXT STEP FOR DR. OPPENHEIMER— 


Five-Member Commission 
Will Make Final Decision 


Under security regulations, the inquiry by the 
Personnel Security Board is only the first step in de- 
ciding a case such as Dr. Oppenheimer’s. He could 
appeal from the Security Board ruling to the Person- 
nel Security Review Board. But his attorneys have 
chosen to by-pass the latter group and take their ap- 
peal directly to the Atomic Energy Commission which, 
under either procedure, would make the final decision. 

The Atomic Energy Commission consists of five 
members: 

Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman 
Joseph Campbell 

Thomas E. Murray 

Henry D. Smyth 

Eugene M. Zuckert 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s contract as consultant to the 
Atomic Energy Commission expires June 30, 1954, and 
his attorneys are seeking a final decision by that date. 











did so by clear implication.) As to all these matters there was 
extensive testimony not only by Dr. Oppenheimer but also 
by others who served with him on the General Advisory 
Committee, including Dr. James B. Conant, Dr. I. I. Rabi 
(now Chairman of the GAC), Dr. Enrico Fermi, and Mr. 
Hartley Rowe of the United Fruit Company; and also by Dr. 
Norris Bradbury (Dr. Oppenheimer’s successor as director of 
Los Alamos); by Mr. Gordon Dean (former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission); by Dr. Hans Bethe; by Dr. 
Robert Bacher (a former member of the AEC); and by a 
number of other distinguished men. 

In brief and argument we expect to analyze for the Com- 
mission’s assistance the evidence they gave, which in our 
judgment bears out the truth and sincerity of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s account of the H-bomb controversy. 


We wish to make two more observations of a general 
character. 

First, we trust that the Commission in weighing the evi- 
dence, including the instances of alleged lack of candor, will 
take into account certain procedural difficulties which beset 
the presentation of Dr. Oppenheimer’s case. Weeks before 
the hearing commenced we asked you and the Commission’s 
general counsel for much information which we thought 
relevant to our case but which was denied us—documents 
and minutes concerning Dr. Oppenheimer’s 1947 clearance 
and a variety of other material. Much of this information did 
come out in the hearings but usually only in the course of 
cross-examination when calculated to cause the maximum 
surprise and confusion and too late to assist us in the orderly 
presentation of our case. Some of the information which was 
denied to us before the hearing was de-classified at the 
moment of cross-examination or shortly before and was made 
available to us only during cross-examination or after. 

It is true that Dr. Oppenheimer was accorded the privilege 
of re-examining, prior to the hearings, reports and other ma- 
terial in the preparation of which he had participated. But 
he was not given access to the broad range of material actual- 
ly used and disclosed for the first time at the hearings by the 
Commission’s special counsel who had been retained for the 
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case. And of course Dr. Oppenheimer was not given access 
to the various documents which, according to the Board’s 
report “under Governmental necessity cannot be disclosed, 
such as reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 

The voluminous nature of this undisclosed material ap- 
pears from the Board’s report. It notes that in our hearings 
the Board heard 40 witnesses and compiled over 3,000 pages 
of testimony; and we then learn from the report that “in 
addition” the Board has “read the same amount of file ma- 
terial.” We can only speculate as to the contents of this 
“file material.” We cannot avoid the further speculation as 
to how much of this material might have been disclosed to 
Dr. Oppenheimer in the interests of justice without any real 
injury to the security interests of the government if estab- 
lished rules of exclusion, which the Board felt bound to apply 
and we to accept, had not stood in the way. 

Having in mind the difficulties and handicaps which have 
been recounted above, we urge upon the Commission as 
strongly as possible the following: 

(1) That in weighing the testimony, and particularly 
those portions where documents were produced on 
cross-examination in the manner described above, the 
Commission should constantly bear in mind how, under 
such circumstances, the natural failibility of memory 
may easily be mistaken for disingenuousness; 

(2) That in the consideration of documentary ma- 
terial not disclosed to Dr. Oppenheimer, the Commis- 
sion should be ever conscious of the unreliability of ex 
parte reports which have never been seen by Dr. Oppen- 
heimer or his counsel or tested by cross-examination; and 

(3) That if in the course of the Commission’s delib- 
erations the Commission should conclude that any hither- 
to undisclosed documents upon which it intends to rely 
may be disclosed to us without injury to what may be 
thought to be over-riding interest of the national govern- 
ment, they should be so disclosed before any final de- 
cision is made. 


Our final observation has to do with the general structure 
of the Board’s report, and with what has been omitted from it 
which we feel the Commission should put in the forefront 
of its consideration if it is to view this case in anything like 
the true perspective of history—a history through which Dr. 
Oppenheimer has lived and which in part he has helped 
to create. 

The Board’s opinion, as required by the AEC Procedures, 
makes specific findings on each allegation of “derogatory 
information” contained in your letter of December 23, 1953. 
These findings, which are placed at the beginning of the 
report, are not thereafter, except in Dr. Evans’ dissenting 
opinion, considered in the context of Dr. Oppenheimer’s life 
as a whole. Dr. Oppenheimer’s letter to you of March 4, 1954, 
in answer to yours of December 23, 1953, stated at the out- 
set that “the items of so-called “derogatory information’ set 
forth in our letter cannot fairly be understood except in the 
context of my life and work.” 

In his letter Dr. Oppenheimer tried to describe the deroga- 
tory information about him in that context. There is, in fact, 
little in the Board’s findingsthat did not appear from what Dr. 
Oppenheimer volunteered about himself in his original letter 
to you. Over and above that, he gave a picture of his life 
and times without which the items of derogatory information 
cannot fairly be understood—a picture to which many wit- 
nesses added who had known him intimately and had worked 
side by side with him in the positions of high responsibility 
which the government, first in war and then in peace and 
then in the cold war, successively devolved upon him. This 
picture, which is glimpsed in Dr. Evans’ vivid opinion, does 
not appear at all in the main body of the report, nor is any 
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mention made of the many witnesses who testified at his 
behest. Some of these we have already named above. The 
others were Mervin J. Kelly, President of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; General Leslie R. Groves; T. Keith Glennan, 
president of Case Institute of Technology; Karl T. Compton, 
retired president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Col. John Lansdale, Jr., wartime senior security officer for the 
atomic bomb project; James B. Fisk, vice president of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories; Prof. Jerrold R. Zacharias, of 
M.I.T.; Oliver E. Buckley, of the GAC, retired chairman of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories; General Frederick H. Os- 
born; Ambassador George F. Kennan; Prof. Walter G. Whit- 
man, of M.I.T.; Harry A. Winne, former vice president of 
General Electric, chairman of the Defense Department's 
Panel on Atomic Energy; Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of 
the Carnegie Institution; Sumner T. Pike, former Atomic 
Energy Commissioner; David E. Lilienthal, former chairman 
of the A.E.C.; Lee A. DuBridge, president of California Insti- 
tute of Technology; James R. Killian, Jr., president of M.I.T.; 
Prof. Norman F. Ramsey, Jr., of Harvard; Maj. Gen. James 
McCormack, Jr., vice-commander of the Air Research and 
Development Command; John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank; Prof. John von Neumann of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study; Prof. John H. Manley of the 
University of Washington, former secretary of the GAC; 
and Prof. Charles C. Lauritsen of the California Institute of 
Technology. The witnesses included ten former and present 
menvbers of the General Advisory Committee, and five former 
Atomic Energy Commissioners. 

Since all these witnesses testified to Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
loyalty and since the Board uanimously found him to be 
loyal, the omission of their names from the report was un- 
derstandable; but we mention them here and direct the 
Commission’s attention particularly to their testimony, to 
which we hope to refer in brief and argument, because they 
did much more than vouch for Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty. 
These, and the other men previously mentioned, were not 
ordinary character witnesses who tell about a man’s repu- 
tation in the community. Every one of them had served 
with Dr. Oppenheimer, either at Los Alamos or on the many 
governmental boards and committees to which he was later 
appointed. They saw him on the job and off the job, and in 
their varied testimony about their contacts with him over 
many years they helped to fill in the picture of the “man 
himself” which the Atomic Energy Commission, in its 1948 
opinion in Dr. Frank Graham’s case, said should be con- 
sidered in determining whether an individual is a good or 
bad security risk. 

Because we believe that the “man himself” can only be 
understood, and therefore fairly judged, by the closest at- 
tention to the testimony of those who have known him and 
worked intimately with him, as well as to his own testimony, 
we are particularly hopeful that the Commission will permit 
us to file a brief and to be heard. 

In closing this letter we wish to record our appreciation of 
the patience and consideration accorded to Dr. Oppenheimer 
and his counsel by Mr. Gray, Mr. Morgan and Dr. Evans 
throughout the nearly four weeks of hearings, and our recog- 
nition of the sacrifices which they made in the public interest 
in assuming the long and arduous task assigned to them. 

Mr. John W. Davis has authorized me to say that he joins 
in this letter and will join in the brief. 


Very truly yours, 
Lioyp K. GARRISON 
ce: Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman 





Mr. Joseph Campbell United Press 
Mr. Thomas E. Murray DR. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 

Dr. Henry D. Smyth . 

Mr. Eugene M. Zuckert One chapter was closed. What will come next? 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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MOTE HERE ARE CONTROLS 
IF NEW WAR COMES 


War for the U.S. in Indo-China 
would bring quick action on eco- 
nomic controls. 

Here you get that story—the 
official thinking on price and 
wage ceilings, cutbacks in civil- 
ian goods, and policies adopted 
for dealing with farmers, unions 
and businessmen. 

A fresh approach is being tak- 
en to the problems that cropped 
up in past wars. 


A blanket of controls is to be tucked 
quickly around almost all business any 
time the U.S. gets into another shoot- 
ing war. ; 

That could be in the not-too-distant 
future, should American forces be sent 
into action in Indo-China. 

Plans for meeting such a crisis are be- 
ing rushed. What they involve is out- 
lined in the chart on this page. 

Note that controls, shortages and in- 
flation, in the long run, are not expected 
to be as bad in another Korea, unless it 
turns into a third world war. This hope 
is based, in part, on what the Ejisen- 
hower Administration thinks it can 
achieve through drastic, early action. 

The new approach stresses speed. 

Controls, according to official thinking, 
should come much, much sooner and be 
much broader than they were at the start 
of World War II and the Korean war. At 
the first shot—or sooner, if the start of 
shooting can be foretold-the President 
will ask Congress for a brief, simple law 
allowing him to “freeze” practically all 
prices, wages and rents for 90 days. 

Some officials want Mr. Eisenhower to 
seek such authority at the end of this 
session of Congress to last until Con- 
gress returns next year. The decision to 
take this precaution has not been made 
at the White House, however. 

If Congress is in session when trouble 
starts, and acts as fast as the White 
House wishes, a freeze order will be in 
effect in two or three days, officials say. 

Other controls will not have to wait 
for legislation. The Government already 
has legal power to limit inventories, pro- 
duction and exports and to dole out 
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AT THE OUTSET: 


A 90-DAY FREEZE. The President, with Congress’s 
approval, would prohibit increases in almost all 
prices, wages and rents for three months. 


PRODUCTION CONTROLS. Business would be or- 
dered not to hoard materials or step up civilian 
output. 


FOR THE LONGER PULL: 


PRICES. A formula for regulating prices and rents 
would be worked out in Congress. If inflation is 
mild, controls would be eased. 


WAGES. Present intention is to curb wages just as 
tightly as prices. 


RATIONING. This is not expected. Output of con- 
sumer goods would be cut gradually, but cutbacks 
would be mild, unless fighting is worse than in 
Korea. 


INVENTORIES. Manufacturers would be limited to 
“normal” supplies, as needed for approved pro- 
duction plans. 


JOBS. Workers would not be told where to work. 


EXPORTS. Controls on these would be tightened. 


© 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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materials for all industry. Orders, de- 
scribed as “rough and ready,” can now 
be put into effect to keep businessmen 
from piling up raw materials or rushing 
civilian output. 

Meetings with executives from many 
industries will be held at the Commerce 
Department during the next few months 
to take the rough edges off these pro- 
posed rules. The aim will be to head off 
any sudden burst of demand that could 
turn surpluses into shortages at the out- 
break of war. 

Scare buying is considered a major 
danger to the economy, if war comes. 
Fear of shortages and of rising prices 
prompts people—producers, traders and 
consumers—to rush into the market place, 
snap up supplies and bid up prices. 

The 90-day freeze and other controls 
are intended to hold things about where 
they are until this emotional reaction has 
time to wear off. The rush to buy will die 
down, the Administration feels, once 
people see the Government means to 
hold a tight line against inflation and 
avoid shortages as much as possible. 

In past wars, controls came piecemeal. 
Priorities and other rules didn’t keep 
manufacturers from doubling or tre- 
bling inventories and from boosting out- 
put of civilian goods in order to beat the 
cutbacks they expected later. As a result, 
shortages came sooner and were worse 
than necessary, officials feel. 

Price controls also were put on only 
after a delay and then bit by bit. Wages 
and prices started spiraling upward. 
From then on, the Government was fight- 
ing a losing battle against inflation. 

Farmers bucked against ceilings on 
their prices. Unions pressed for wage 
gains to take care of the higher cost of 
living or to put them on a par with 
other unions which had higher pay. 
Businessmen flocked to Washington to 
ask for relief from “hardships.” 

“If we put controls into effect in one 
fell swoop, it will be harder for any 
group to demonstrate that its position is 
a bad one to be stuck in, even for 90 
days,” one policy-making official reasons. 

Defense needs are not expected to 
be as great as they were during the Ko- 
rean war unless fighting becomes much 
heavier than it was then. There are 
several ways in which the demand situa- 
tion would be easier than it was in June, 
1950. 

The armed forces are much stronger 
than they were then. More men and 
equipment are on hand. In event of war, 
less money and material would go into a 
build-up. 

Officials at the Pentagon talk of an 
increase in defense spending of about 
2 billion to 3 billion dollars a year, if 
American air and naval forces alone are 
thrown into the Indo-China war. Other 
estimates run up to 5 or 6 billions. 

“Output of weapons can go up 5 or 6 

(Continued on page 104) 
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As far back as 1875, YALE answered 
management’s needs with mecha- 
nized handling equipment to save 
time, manpower and money. 

As manufacturing and distribu- 
| tion changes brought on new kinds 
| of materials handling problems, 
management has continued to turn 
to YALE for new developments in 
industrial trucks and hoists. 

_ Through scientific application of 
| materials handling equipment, 
| YALE has helped management to 








YALE 


Mechanize your handling—Minimize your costs 











Both had problems -— 
Each found the same answer! 





cut handling costs in half—speed- 
ing production and deliveries, re- 
lieving workers of back-straining 
manual effort. 

YALE, with the longest experience 
in the manufacture and application 
of materials handling equipment, 
offers a comprehensive line of Gas, 
Electric, Diesel and LP-Gas Trucks 
as well as Hand and Electric Hoists. 
For information write to The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia 15, Pa., Dept. 526. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
AND HOISTS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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PLOP 
RSI 





Peoples First has made con- 
sumer loans to over 400,000 
customers. Last year, for ex- 
ample, Peoples First consumer 
loans totaled more than 
$32,000,000 in the important 
Pittsburgh trading area. 

If your business benefits 
through consumer financing in 
this market, your inquiries will 
be welcomed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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... Fewer acute shortages in any new war 


billions annually without cutting into 
civilian output very much,” says one offi- 
cial now working on production plans. 
Plenty of steel, copper and aluminum 
would be left for autos, appliances and 
houses, he believes. 

Acute shortages are foreseen only 
in certain shapes of metal and in alloys 
such as nickel, cobalt and tungsten. 

Less material also would go into new 
factories, because industry has excess 
capacity in many major lines. A vast 
building program, for steel mills, rail- 
road equipment, tank and aircraft plants 
and chemical companies, ate into sup- 
plies during the Korean war. Now there 
are idle facilities which can be used to 
turn out more steel, brass, chemicals, 
rubber, tanks and ammunition, if needed. 

Plant expansion, the planners say, will 
be needed to increase production of only 
a few vital items. There mav not be 
enough capacity, they suspect, for mak- 
ing boilers, turbines and heavy struc- 
tural-steel shapes. The aircraft program 
would probably call for more giant presses 
than are now being built, in order to get 
more large aluminum parts. New plants 
might also be needed for guided missiles 
as they are brought into mass production. 

That assumes, of course, that there is 
not widespread destruction of U.S. 
plants, such as might come in a world- 
wide struggle. 

Government men, including those who 
helped run controls in the Truman Ad- 
ministration, say they are in much better 
shape now to handle wartime problems. 
For one thing, they have, already oper- 
ating, a system of doling out steel, cop- 
per and aluminum to military users and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Military priorities are now in effect. 

That program keeps many officials at 
the Pentagon and in other agencies work- 
ing with the same controls they will use 
in case of war. It gives them data they 
can use to estimate new military needs 
more realistically than they could in 
1950. They have a long list of experi- 
enced men who can be called in from 
industry to help out. They have a file of 
old regulations, which were in use at’ the 
end of the Korean war, that can be 
brought up to date and reissued. 

Export controls can be broadened to 
keep any scarce materials from being 
sent abroad. 

Production plans call for expanding 
the present system of parceling out met- 
als as fast as possible to cover not only 
new defense requirements but also 
civilian and “defense-supporting” indus- 
tries. This would mean something like 
the “Controlled Materials Plan” of 
World War II and the Korean war. 


If war came today, officials say, most 
manufacturers might be working in Sep- 
tember with specific allotments of metal 
as prescribed by the Government. These 
allotments would limit their output but 
not cut civilian goods much, if any. 

In the meantime, the first batch of 
controls, rushed out when the shooting 
started, would keep inventories and pro- 
duction in check. 

Rationing of things such as food, cloth- 
ing and gasoline is not expected, short 
of a third world war. The problem is be- 
ing studied, of course. But officials say a 
ration book that could be used in an- 
other world war has not yet been draft- 
ed; there are no plans now to print one 
up in large numbers. 

Job controls, telling people where to 
work, are considered even less likely. . 

Detailed ceilings on prices, wages 
and rents would go into effect by the 
time the 90-day freeze ended. These 
would be based on a comprehensive law, 
which the President would seek from 
Congress, spelling out how adjustments 
are to be made. This is expected to 
touch off a debate over farm prices and 
wages. 

How to give farmers relief from the 
recession and yet prevent inflation, in 
the event of war, is one of the toughest 
problems the planners face. There is talk 
among them that the Administration 
would drop its plan for lower, flexible 
price supports on major farm crops and, 
instead, guarantee 90 per cent of parity, 
as a concession to get farmers to accept 
price ceilings. ; 

But the policy, as expressed in the 
highest circles, is to be firmer than 
previous Administrations in applying all 
controls, including those on farm prices 
and wages. “We will stop trying to find 
ways around the rules to please pressure 
groups,” a key official says. 

That doesn’t mean controls will be 
kept completely rigid, however. If the 
Eisenhower men are right in their idea 
—that broad, tight controls at the outset 
will reassure people and head off a buy- 
ing stampede—then the reins may be 
relaxed. That is what officials hope for. 

In that case, a minor inflation would 
be accepted, giving farmers and others 
recovery from the setbacks of recent 
years. 

What is being promised, in effect, is a 
well-managed war, thanks to the experi- 
ence of Korea and a high degree of pre- 
paredness. The results, officials hope, 
would be less painful for the economy 
than in any previous conflict. After the 
initial shock of controls, they see a chance 
that inflation, shortages and cutbacks 
will be quite mild. 
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WILDLIFE in a very old forest where growth is declining and good wood is being lost by rot and decay while young trees are being 
suppressed. These over-ripe trees must be harvested soon to obtain maximum value from their wood and make room for a new tree crop. 


producing more sound wood per acre by tree farming 


Western red cedar provides an attractive, 
durable exterior for this modern home. As 
one of America’s most beautiful woods, it 
also is widely used for interior paneling. 


aweee 


Land that grows trees is one of America’s most valuable natural assets. 
From such forestland comes wood to build homes, make paper, chemicals. 
plywood and many other products we all use every day. An abundant 
supply of these products for future use depends upon this land being 
managed by scientific tree farming methods. 

‘Tree farms are privately owned woodlands where timber is managed 
as a crop. A perpetual yield of good wood from the land requires a long- 
range forest management plan providing for restocking of cutover land 
... as well as protective measures to reduce wood losses from rot, fire, 
insects and disease. Since over-ripe trees are most susceptible to these 
natural forest enemies, tree farmers know they must be harvested to 
obtain their maximum usable wood. Such harvested lands are restored to 
useful production growing vigorous new tree crops for future needs. 

‘Today, about 5,100 privately owned tree farms are operated on more 
than 30 million acres of tax-paying forestlands. All timberlands owned 
by this company are managed as tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, 
Washington for free booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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*In identical road tests, using fleets of vehicles—New Mobiloil Special 


reduced gasoline consumption— increased miles per gallon up to 23%— 
over results obtained with conventional high quality SAE 20 motor oil. 


Mobiloil Special—Under API Classification recommended “For Services 


ML, MM, MS, DG.” 











Mobilgas 








SOCONY-VACUUM 


otor Oil that 


IN EFFECT ADDS 


OCTANES 10 GASOLINE. | 
Boosts Gas Mileage Up to 23% 








The Best Lubricant for Any Car, New 
or Old—in Extreme Heat or Sub-Zero 


Cold —Adds Years to Engine Life ! 
_ DAY, there is proof that New Mobiloil Special 


actually boosts engine power—equivalent to rais- 
ing gasoline performance up to 5 octane numbers. 





By raising efficiency and cutting waste, New 
Mobiloil Special also increases gas mileage up to 23% 
and adds years to the life of any engine! 

In hundreds of cars, New Mobiloil Special re- 
duced the octane requirement of every type of 
engine tested—which, in effect, is the same as 
adding octanes to the gasoline used. 


@ New Mobiloil Special cleaned engines and kept 
them clean as no other oil ever has before. 


@ It corrected or relieved spark plug misfiring and 
pre-ignition “ping.” 


@ It reduced rate of corrosive and mechanical wear 
to practically zero. 


e@ It provided instant starts in sub-zero cold and 
complete protection at high temperatures. 


This single oil is recommended for use in any 
climate, any season, in place of SAE 5W—10W— 
20W or 30 motor oil. 

You'll find the extra power, performance and 
economy you get will more than pay back the 
small extra cost of New Mobiloil Special. Change 
now ... it’s like adding octanes to your gasoline! 


‘NEW Mobiloil Special 


Now—at Mobilgas Dealers—Car Dealers—Garages! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
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Senators Find in Europe: 


“WASTE” IN AID... DEFENSES 
WEAK... COMPETITORS SUBSIDIZED 


Two important Senators have taken a fresh 
_ Took at Europe after years of U. S. aid. Here 
_ is what they report— 

Allied forces are tied up with red tape. 

Communists dominate key unions. _ 

U.S. industry faces unfair competition from 
industries rebuilt with our help. Aid dollars 


Following, in full text, are sections of the ‘Report on 
European Trip’ by Senators Bridges and Symington, as 
released May 30, 1954: 


POSTWAR FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

Since World War II the United States Congress has pro- 
vided in excess of $60 billion for aid to the foreign nations of 
the world. Of this amount, a total of $45,458,000,000 in aid 
has been delivered, and the balance of some $15 billion is 
programed. 

These amounts do not include additional aid given foreign 
nations in the form of artificial price supports on such com- 
modities imported into the United States as copper, rubber, 
tin, ete. 

Of the total foreign aid through June 30, 1953, $33,097,- 
000,000 has been delivered to Western Europe, including 
Greece and Turkey. 

This $33,097,000,000 includes $6,430,000,000 in mili- 
tary assistance to Western Europe, Greece, and Turkey, 
and $26,667,000,000 in economic assistance for these coun- 
tries. 

Since the end of World War.II (to June 30, 1953) eco- 
nomic assistance given to France, Italy, and the British Com- 
monwealth amounts to $15,645,000,000. Of this sum, the 
British Commonwealth received $7,610,000,000; the Repub- 
lic of France received $5,303,000,000; and the Republic of 
Italy received $2,732,000,000. 

Because of their classified nature, the detailed figures for 
military assistance provided each country are not contained 
in this report. The information, however, is available in the 
committee. 

The progress made in the industrial recovery of these 
countries since the inception of the European recovery pro- 
gram has been tremendous, as is apparent from the industrial 
production indices. 


LABOR UNIONS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


The subversive potentialities of Communist-dominated 
unions in Europe is a threat which cannot be overlooked. The 
major threat exists in France and Italy, where the strongest 
and largest unions are dominated by Communists. 

In the rest of Europe outside the Iron Curtain the Commu- 
nists play a relatively minor role in the labor movement. 
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are being hoarded. So no more aid should be 
granted, pending a thorough study. 

These and other conclusions are from the 
report of Senator Styles Bridges (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, and Senator Stuart Symington 
(Dem.), of Missouri, to the Senate committees 
on Appropriations and Armed Services. 


The Communists are intent upon maintaining and increas- 
ing their strength in the labor movements of France and 
Italy. 

Italy is a key to the Mediterranean Basin. France is 
the gateway to Europe through which our lines of com- 
munications and supplies must run. Therefore, the Commu- 
nists are spending many millions of dollars annually in 
both countries. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The Communist-controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) is the international front through which the 
U.S.S.R. coordinates propaganda and tactics in the field of 
labor throughout the world. 

The French General Confederation of Labor (CGT) and 
the Italian General Confederation of Labor Unions (CGIL) 
are affiliated with this organization. 

The federation claims to have a total membership of more 
than 80 million workers. It is estimated, however, that the 
actual figure is closer to 65 million, and that 75 percent of 
these are behind the Iron Curtain. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions poses a threat to 
the stability of non-Communist countries. Its objectives are to 
obtain popular support for Soviet programs, propaganda, and 
fronts, under the guise of forming labor units to gain control 
of non-Communist labor. 

The policies are made in the Kremlin. Although it does 
not supervise the day-to-day activities of affiliated unions, 
Moscow exercises minute control over the business of the 
unions. 

That condition is accomplished by the local Communist 
Party, through officials who work themselves into key spots 
in the unions in question. 

Not only does this World Federation direct policy deci- 
sions, but also it develops tactics adapted to mass organiza- 
tion. 

The policy line is to pretend to be “democratic and inde- 
pendent,” but friendly to the U.S.S.R. In other words, the 
aim is to control large numbers of rank-and-file non-Commu- 
nist workers by enlisting their support for such limited Com- 
munist objectives as “peace” movements. 

Another objective of the organization is to collect indus- 
trial, economic, social, political, and military informa- 
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tion. World conventions and conferences are filled with 
delegates from all over the world who are paid to attend. 

The delegates to these meetings are then indoctrinated 
with Soviet propaganda, and ordered to disseminate this 
propaganda throughout the labor movements of their own 
countries. The policy at this time is to oppose bitterly the 
European Defense Community along with western coopera- 
tion in Europe. 

It is ironical that in this policy they have the full sup- 
port of the DeGaullists and other right-wing elements in 
France. 

The World Federation also acts as a channel for Soviet 
funds, transmitted to support labor unrest and political action 
in non-Communist countries. 

When one considers that the president of this gigantic in- 
ternational union is also the head of by far the largest union 
in Italy, and the general secretary is also one of the strongest 
leaders in the largest union in France, one realizes the prac- 
tical danger to any plans of the free world for any defense 
of Europe. 

It is not clear what would happen in those countries in 
case of war, but there is little doubt what many of the politi- 
cal and union leaders would attempt to bring to pass. 


ECONOMICS 


As a result of the visit of the subcommittee to these five 
European countries [France, England, Germany, Italy and 
Spain], certain facts and principles stand out clearly. 

With United States technical and financial assistance, these 
countries have made substantial progress in economic rehabil- 
itation following World War II. 

It was a noble humanitarian action to have given this 
economic aid. Also it was wise from a strategic standpoint, 
because otherwise at least some of the European countries 
would have fallen internally to communism. 

Continued assistance, however, should be predicated on 
more clearcut, specific, and mutual economic advantages. 

Without attempting to predict limits to our economic abil- 
ity to continue such aid, hardheaded bargaining—with benefits 
to our own economy given full consideration—is essential. 

The weaker this economy becomes, as a result of unwise 
policies at home or abroad, the weaker is the whole free 
world, and regardless of any temporary advantage to our 
friends and allies. 

The following points, therefore, merit emphasis: 

1. America has contributed billions of dollars to help re- 
build such basic industries as chemicals, steel, textiles, and 
aircraft. 

2. These rebuilt industries contribute materially to the 
economic stability of the countries in question. However, 
these industries have now become formidable competitors 
of the same industries in the United States. Our own in- 
come has been and is being taxed to strengthen this for- 
eign competition. 

3. That might be mutually advantageous if these foreign 
companies would compete with us on comparable terms of 
nonmonopoly and nongovernment subsidy—that is, as free 
competitive companies. 

Too often this is not the case. Many foreign companies 
receive further aid from their own government, subsidywise, 
taxwise, and cartelwise. On top of this, the United States is 
urged to lower our tariff barriers so as to make it easier for 
the commodities of these countries to enter our markets in 
increased volume. 

4. In addition, these countries employ various devices, 
such as exchange controls, to limit their imports of American- 
made products. Often they use our aid dollars as the means 
for support of soft-currency deals with other foreign coun- 
tries. 
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5. So long as the United States continues to give aid 
abroad, we should have some say about how the economic 
policies of such countries affect our own industries and our 
own economy. 

6. This Government has encouraged the offshore procure- 
ment program. That program has merit, in that it uses foreign 
resources more than our own and helps maintain employment 
in countries where unemployment fosters the growth of 
communism. 

But offshore procuxement acts as a form of United States 
subsidy for foreign products, many of which could be pro- 
duced by American industry already expanded for defense 
purposes. 

7. Some foreign countries have been increasing their rate 
of dollar accumulation, as against spending dollars in the 
United States. 

Quantitywise, such foreign holdings of dollar and gold bal- 
ances are not as yet adverse factors in the economic picture. 
The significant thing is how these dollars are to be used. 

If used to establish free convertibility of currencies and 
to eliminate foreign exchange controls, they could be very 
beneficial. We should weigh, however, our flow of economic 
assistance against the amount of dollar balances of the coun- 
tries in question. In this manner we could be more certain 
that economic assistance from our own dwindling stockpile of 
resources was only being given where absolutely needed. 

All this adds up to something more than mere recognition 
of either the expense or complexity of our economic relations 
with friendly European countries. 

Most of what has been granted, loaned, or given in the past 
has been helpful, though often unnecessarily expensive be- 
cause of haste, waste, and failure to trade out foreign aid on 
a two-way street basis. 

But it is not the purpose of this report to dwell on the 
merits and demerits of the past. It is hoped these observations 
may have practical influence on current and future policy 
and operations. 

It is essential that United States representatives bargain 
with skill and experience every time they deal with represent- 
atives of foreign countries on matters of defense, economic 
assistance, tariffs, etc. 

There is no sound reason why this country should not em- 
phasize the need for elimination of trade discrimination 
against United States goods, more stabilized currencies, im- 
proved markets for our agricultural surpluses, and elimination 
of cartels operating to our disadvantage. This does not pre- 
clude cooperation with our foreign friends. 

But that cooperation should be mutual—and all negotiations 
incident thereto should be on the basis of a two-way street. 


AUTHORITY TO ACT 
IN EVENT OF AGGRESSION 


The subcommittee examined the question of who had 
authority to set the North Atlantic Treaty Organization forces 
in action in event of aggression by an unfriendly power. 

The present machinery to act in the event of aggression is 
cumbersome. 

The procedure to be followed is that Supreme Allied Com- 
mand Europe will obtain the permission of each government 
through its permanent representative on the North Atlantic 
Council to institute alert measures with respect to that na- 
tion’s forces. In the event of an act of aggression, as each 
nation authorizes the Supreme Commander to institute alert 
measures, it is expected that SACEUR would be given author- 
ity to utilize that nation’s forces in taking responsive action. 
This procedure would seem to carry grave disadvantages in 
this air atomic age. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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_ EVERY 90 MINUTES 


A Ship Leaves 
Hampton Roads for 
Major World 






— 
Hampton Roads (The Ports of Newport News, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk) is served 
by 121 steamship lines with fast, regular sailings 
> to 36 principal world trade areas, comprising 


virtually all the world’s major ports. 


Rails to shipside ... high-calibre manpower... plenty of open 
and bonded warehousing . . . modern fumigation and packaging 
services... efficient oil-, coal-, grain-, and fertilizer - handling 
acilities . . .mechanized equipment... service by9 major railroads 
ago SAM Says ~ I quip y 9 maj 
CA AR into 21 states... favorable overland rate advantages from many points 
. FOR FAST, pongo —these are part of the advantages which have caused shippers to 
SAILINGS, MAR IGHT- increase Hampton Roads tonnages by 420% in the past 13 years. 
OCEAN FRE 


For specific information about any phase 
of efficient export and import freight 
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254 GRANBY STREET, NORFOLK 10, VA. 


HAMPTON ROADS: The Ports of Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk. 
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The problem revolves around what may be considered an 
act of aggression. By the time this question has been decided, 
it could be too Jate. 

United States troops take their orders from the United 
States. 

Other national forces take orders from their own govern- 
ments. Even though the national forces of other countries are 
committed to North Atlantic Treaty Organization, it is pos- 
sible they would not be used as a part of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

In the event of an act of aggression, every commander is 
charged with the security of his own forces. 

General [Alfred M.] Gruenther, commander of SHAPE 
[Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe], serves in a 
dual capacity. He is commanding general of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization forces and commanding general of 
the United States Forces in Europe. 

As head of North Atlantic Treaty Organization, General 
Gruenther could not put his forces into action until North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization recognized a state of war. 

This mistiness in command authority should be cleared 
promptly; otherwise, in case of aggression against the free 
world, the billions of dollars the United States has invested 
in the defenses of Europe may turn into total waste. 

This lack of specific authority incident to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization command also expresses itself in the 
civilian setup in some of the European countries visited by 
the subcommittee. 

It came to the attention of the subcommittee that at one 
time there were four American representatives in Paris with 
the rank of Ambassador. 

An idea of the problem can be gathered by the fact that 
after a particular meeting where the four Ambassadors were 
present, the French Minister of Defense called and asked 
which American Ambassador he should deal with on the sub- 
ject at hand. 


SUMMARY 


During our visit to these countries, the subcommittee 
ascertained the following: 

As the result of the generosity of the American people, the 
standard of living in Europe is above prewar. 

Industrial production has increased tremendously. 

Great strides have been made in the strengthening of their 
military forces. 

The currencies of many countries have become more 
stable. 

Inauguration by the United States of its offshore procure- 
ment program has now resulted in the establishment of a 
military production base throughout Europe. 

Approximately 70 percent of all offshore procurement con- 
tracts are for ammunition, aircraft, and ships. 

There appears to be unnecessary delay in the placing of 
offshore procurement contracts. For example, by March of 
this year none of the fiscal year 1954 funds had been ob- 
ligated. 

In the purchase of aircraft, which purchases amount to 20 
percent of the offshore procurement program, the United 
States does not occupy the normal position of a buyer. 

Overall amounts are first agreed to between this country 
and the foreign government; then an agreement is reached, 
on a negotiated price basis, as to how many planes and/or 
spare parts will be furnished for the sum already decided 
upon. 

Directed procurément contracts place United States pro- 
curement officers in Europe in a most unfavorable position 
with respect to negotiation. 

In many instances, the percentage of profit allowed in off- 
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shore procurement contracts is greater than that allowed 
American firms for similar products. 

The contract for the assembly of 50 F-86K aircraft in Italy 
is uneconomical; nor does it greatly increase the military 
production base in Europe. 

The potential production capabilities of aircraft plants in 
Western Europe are excellent. 

Communist strength in France and Italy is a grave threat 
to the stability of Europe; also to the ratification of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. 

The largest labor unions of both France and Italy are 
Communist-dominated. 

American support of the United Kingdom expansion and 
modernization of the Royal Air Force constitutes direct 
budgetary support to the United Kingdom. 

The presence of military dependents in Europe increases 
the effectiveness of our Armed Forces. 

The machinery to set the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in motion in the event of aggression is cumbersome and 
unwieldly to the point where it might be a forerunner to 
disaster. 

The French people and their Government are frustrated 
with the Indo-China war. Each day there is mounting senti- 
ment to stop the war on any basis. 

Contrary to opinion now commonly expressed in Europe, 
American dollars are not the “end-all and cure-all” of their 
economic, military, and political ills. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A thorough and careful reappraisal of foreign aid should be 
made before the American people are asked to contribute 
further. 

All American representatives engaged in this program 
should realize the resources of this country are not inexhaust- 
ible, and that the United States Treasury is not a bottomless 
pit. Hardheaded and experienced bargaining must be em- 
ployed in all negotiations, so that practical benefit will be 
realized by the United States. 

Every effort should be made to induce our North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization partners to place follow-on orders for 
military items, so the military production base established by 
the United States offshore procurement program does not 
later collapse. 

There should be a tightening of the administrative opera- 
tions of the various agencies of our Government engaged in 
these programs in Europe. This would eliminate serious over- 
lapping of functions and assure more economical and efficient 
operation. 


Department of Defense officials in the United States should . 


seek in every way possible to strengthen and comply with 
the regulations relating to contractual profits from offshore 
procurement. 

Even though many of the offshore procurement contracts 
are government-to-government contracts, care should be taken 
to insure our procurement officials obtaining adequate cost 
data. At the present time, such cost data is not available to 
our representatives. 

Greater consideration should be given to the utilization of 
competitive price bidding in the awarding of contracts. 

In the light of the new Spanish construction program, the 
program of airbases in both Europe and North Africa should 
be carefully reexamined. 

Contracts for standard military items should be substituted 
for sensitive items in those areas where Communists domi- 
nate the labor unions. 

In the future, great care must be exercised in the award- 
ing of offshore procurement contracts to protect the Ameri- 
can economy. 
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Recent surveys show that the electric wires in many homes are dangerously 
overloaded. And overloaded wires can set your house on fire. How can you 
guard against this hidden hazard? First, use only safe (15 ampere) fuses. Putting 
in heavier fuses to keep safe fuses from blowing creates a perilous condition. 
Second, don’t plug an air conditioner or other heavy-duty appliance in any 
ordinary household outlet. Check with your electrician first. 


This advertisement is one of a series in the interest of fire prevention. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


\DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 











Man who knows 
the answers 


So many things have a bearing on 
your insurance needs. For example: 
buying a house or remodeling it— 
adding to your household posses- 
sions—your children growing up— 
taking a trip—buying a boat—play- 
ing golf—or even acquiring a dog. 
It isn’t easy for the average man to 
know which policies give him the 
necessary coverage, or what to do in 
event of loss. But there #s a man who 
knows the answers. Your local agent. 


Follow these time-tested rules:— 


CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 

















UNBRAKO SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS COME KING SIZE 


The advantages of UNBRAKO screws are well known. They are so strong that three 
UNBRAKOs will often do the job of five ordinary screws. Thus they save weight, save on 
the number of screws you buy, save on the production operations you perform. These 
same advantages are now available in upset-forged UNBRAKO giants—cap screws 1% 
inches through 3 inches in diameter, with lengths from 2 inches to 36 inches or longer, 
They have fully formed threads, uniform sockets, unbroken flow lines for greater fatigue 
strength. The application shown here is a centrifugal casting machine, on which 12 
UNBRAKOs carry a total load of 8000 pounds. UNBRAKO giants are available through 


‘your favorite industrial distributor, or write for Bulletin 2002. STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION Spe JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Some signs of a pickup in business activity continue to appear. 

New orders to manufacturers registered a gain in April over March, allowing 
for seasonal influences. That marked the third successive increase. 

Order volume of 23.1 billion dollars was the highest since July, 1953. That 
figure also is seasonally adjusted by the Commerce Department. 

Gain in orders came in the soft-goods industries, which include textiles, 
leather, petroleum, paper, food products. 

Orders for hard goods were steady, with gains in primary metals and in 
machinery offset by losses in transportation equipment, fabricated metals. 

Trend in orders, however, points to a modest increase in activity. 














Factory sales also rose. The seasonally adjusted figure for April was 24.4 
billion dollars, compared with 24.1 billion for March. Sales volume was at the 
highest seasonal rate since last October. 

Sales of hard goods rose for the second successive month. Before that time, 
sales had slipped month after month since last July. 

Soft-goods sales marked up the fifth successive monthly gain and were 
Slightly above the level of a year ago. 

The backlog of unfilled orders, however, continued to shrink as sales 
exceeded new orders. The backlog for durable goods was off to 49.5 billions 
from 50.9 billions in March. Decline from a year ago was 22.2 billions. 

















Inventories keep on dropping. Decline in April was 500 million dollars, 
with the drop taking place entirely in durable~goods plants. Since the high 
point of last year, hard-goods firms have managed to trim inventories by 1.6 
billion. But they are still higher than a year ago in relation to sales. 


Another possible sign of improvement is given by trends in consumer credit. 

Installment credit extended in April was the highest for this year and 
higher than for any other April except for 1953. 

Repayment of installment debt, however, also is high. 

On balance, credit outstanding expanded by only 9 million dollars. 

Old debts are being paid off by consumers about as fast as new debts are 
taken on by others. That doesn't add much to net sales volume. 




















As old debts are drawn down, however, the hope is that consumers will be 
tempted to take on new debt and increase purchases of autos, appliances and other 
expensive items. Consumer credit is a major sales influence now. 


Personal income has yet to give any evidence of an uptrend. 
Income payments in April slipped again, for the sixth straight month. 
Annual income rate now is reported at 282 billions a year, a dip of 900 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


millions from March and 700 millions from a year ago. 

Dip in income stems chiefly from a drop in pay rolls of hard-goods plants. 
The April shrinkage came mostly in the metals, machinery, and transportation- 
equipment industries. There also was a drop in farm income during the month. 








Income rate so far this year, however, is slightly above the same period 
of last year--282.8 billions a year against 281.9 billions a year. 

Difference from a year ago is that the income trend is downward this year, 
whereas last year the trend was rising. 

A point to note, nevertheless, is that the downtrend has not yet spread 
outside of producing industries. Income payments in the trade and service 
industries are holding relatively steady. Business proprietors are drawing just 
about the same amount of money. Dividends and interest are high. 











These income figures confirm the general appraisal that the recession is 
not spiraling downward. And there is growing opinion that the danger of a 
downward spiral now is remote. Business may not show any strong pickup in the 
months ahead, but there is confidence that it will not become worse. 


A disposal plan for farm surpluses now has Administration approval. 

Basic idea is to sell surplus commodities abroad for foreign currencies. 
That eliminates the problem of getting American dollars in payment. 

Hope is that if India, for example, can buy American wheat for rupees 
instead of dollars, purchases of wheat will increase. 











Result aimed at in the plan is to increase the total volume of exports of 
farm products. If accepted, the plan will be operated so as to take precautions 
against replacing normal sales with shipments abroad of Government=-held stocks. 
Purchasing countries also would be pledged not to transship the products. 


Foreign currencies received by the United States could be used in part to 
buy strategic materials for the Government stockpile. 

A swap is proposed, actually, of surplus U.S. farm products for strategic 
materials, such as manganese or uranium, held by foreign countries. 

In addition, the President would be authorized to use the foreign money for 
local improvements in the buying country, to pay U.S. obligations there, to buy 
military equipment, to help develop new markets for U.S. farm products, or for 
loans to promote world trade. 





The plan has been submitted to Congress as an addition to the program for 
the Foreign Operations Administration that now is being considered. A limit of 
1.3 billion dollars is put upon this kind of transaction. That is as far as 
Congress is asked to go in reimbursing the Government for the surpluses shipped. 


U.S. foreign trade, meanwhile, gives signs of a pickup. 

Exports from the U.S. rose to 1.4 billions in April for the highest total 
Since May, 1953, and one of the largest monthly shipments on record. 

Imports in April, at 948 millions, were 5 per cent above the 1953 monthly 
average. They also showed a gain for March. 

For the first four months of the year, however, trade is off about 10 per 
cent from last year, both in exports and in imports. 
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{ ist... 
Get A 


Rabbit / 


Do you know how to make rabbit stew? 





Well, first you get a rabbit . . 


There’s a parallel to this recipe in manu- 
factpring. If you want a factory that produces 
efficiently and distributes smoothly — first you 
get a good plant location. 


There are a lot of advantages for a lot of 
different kinds of manufacturing in The Land of 
Plenty. It’s near established and new markets 
... near Bituminous Coal ... and near the 
great Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. 
It offers varied raw materials, ample power and 
water, ‘“home-rooted’”’ manpower, dependable 
N & W transportation, fair real estate values, 
and room to grow ina good climate. 


Without cost or any other obligation, let the 
Norfolk and Western’s plant location specialists 
give you all the facts about this bustling in- 
dustrial region ... promptly, reliably and in 
confidence. Write, wire or call: 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
‘ Drawer U-643 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Ud , Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





Transportation is vital to manufactur- 


a F = ea ing success. Your traffic manager is a 

“Land of P — : ss transportation specialist. Consult him 

THE SIX GREAT Star, . _-. ; when you're weighing the facts about 
SERVED BY THE > eens Cae Af plant location. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERW 


RAILWAY 
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Stirrings of business recovery are still 
being felt in the economy, but a new 
test seems to lie ahead for the impor- 
tant automobile industry. 

Demand is rising for industrial raw 
materials. The price of lead rose to 
14% cents per pound on June 2, the 
seventh rise of & cent since early in 
March. Zinc was up a fraction of a 
cent. Copper demand continued good. 
Steel mills lifted their production to 
71.2 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended May 29, the sixth straight gain. 
Wool, at $2.06 per pound, was up 5 
cents in a week. 

Carloadings of manutactured goods 
rose to 347,687 cars in the week ended 
May 29, the third straight gain. 

Construction activity mounted to a 
record rate of 36.6 billion dollars per 
year in May. Residential and commer- 
cial work expanded. Building of high- 
ways, schools, churches remained at a 
high rate. So did public-utility work 
and sewer and water projects. 

Surplus inventories of business are 
being mopped up. Stocks held by man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and_ retailers 
fell to 79.6 billion dollars on May 1, 
down 500 million in a month. The 
May 1 total was 2.4 billion below 
September. ; 

The auto industry seems to have ad- 
justments still ahead. Output dropped 
to 119,585 cars in the week ended May 
29, down 7,000 from the week before. 
Manufacturers, it is reported, plan a 
cut of 6 per cent in average daily out- 
put during June, a month when output 
normally rises a little. 

The summer downturn in production is 
coming earlier this year than last, may 
go deeper. Dealer stocks of new cars 








are reported above 675,000, against 
430,000 a year ago. Most companies 
will begin plant shutdowns for model 
changes in August and September. 
Last year, model change-overs did not 
come until the fourth quarter. 


Prices of new autos, meanwhile, are 


vulnerable. Used-car prices, as the 
top chart shows, have fallen severel, 


Retail Auto Prices 


1947-49=100 
130 130 
New Cars 
120 120 
110 110 
100 100 
90 90 
Used Cars 
80 80 
70 70 
1949 «©°50 *51 *S2 "53°54 
“Source: FRB © 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


in relation to list prices of new cars. 
Dealers say they can no longer afford 
to spur sales by taking ever larger 
losses on cars accepted as trade-ins. 
One auto producer has begun a limited 
program of helping dealers to absorb 
freight on sales to customers. There 
has been speculation on industry-wide 
price cuts on 1955 models, the first of 


Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 


A 





which models will appear in October 
and November. 

clamor by auto dealers for relief 
from a squeeze on their profits is grow- 
ing in intensity. In the first quarter, 
dealers earned less than 1 cent per 
dollar of sales, before taxes, against 
4.4 cents a year earlier. They earned 
about 2% cents in 1942, a year when 
auto production was shut down. This 
year, up to now, 1,757 new-car dealers 
in 40 States have failed or voluntarily 
dropped out of business. 


Demand for autos, however, is hold- 


ing rather well at this time. Retail 
sales in the first half of 1954 will total 
about 2.75 million new cars, against 
3 million on the first half of 1953. 


Hope of auto makers is that public de- 


mand will drop less than usual in the 
summer months and that improve- 
ments in 1955 models will lift sales 
late in the year. Consumers are ex- 
pected by the industry to spend more 
freely as they make final payments on 
installment debt incurred in the buy- 
ing rush of 1952 and 1953. 
stallment-credit changes in April are 
encouraging to industries selling on 
time-payment plans. New credit was 
extended at a rate of 27.2 billions per 
year, the highest since December. 
Debt repayments at last have stopped 
rising. Volume of hard goods sold in 
April was up sharply. 


An upturn in business activity, likely 


later this year, is counted on to lift 
employment and encourage the public 
to spend more freely. Whether auto 
companies can avoid price cuts on 
1955 models will depend on how vig- 
orous and lasting the recovery proves 
to be. 
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Gleaming stainless steel cutlery and tableware — sparkling glassware 
— snowy linen — make any meal an occasion. 

For with stainless you can use your everyday service even on the 
most formal occasions . . . stainless is a beautiful, tarnish-free metal 
that stays bright and new-looking for a lifetime. 

And if it’s really fine stainless cutlery it was made right here in 
the U.S.A.—for the quality of American stainless steels is unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world. Crucible, and other American stain- 
less producers, have spent many millions of dollars on special rolling 
mills, polishing equipment and other tools...all designed to bring 
you stainless steels of the highest quality. 

It’s a fact — you can’t make a better choice than stainless... 
and you can’t find better stainless than that made in the steel mills 
of America. 


CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. * SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. * PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. *° SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. © TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN * NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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President Eisenhower Says: 


DON’T “VIEW EVERY NEIGHBOR 
AS A POSSIBLE ENEMY” 


Mr. Eisenhower, sizing up the dangers of 
Communism, talks of driving out both “agents 
of a foreign state’ and ‘‘demagogues thirsty 
for personal power and public notice.”’ 

Both, he tells the country, are seeking to 
establish “‘thought control’ in the U.S. 


¥ 


Following is the full text of President Eisenhower’s ad- 
dress at Columbia University’s bicentennial dinner in New 
York on May 31, 1954: 


Mr. Toastmaster, President Kirk, members and friends of 
Columbia’s family, representatives here of Columbia’s great 
sister institutions of learning, fellow citizens and friends— 


I have many regrets in memory occasioned by my leaving 
Columbia University, and I have a new one this evening, that 
I never had a chance to attend the classes of our toastmaster. 

This occasion has for me particular significance because, 
for a time, I was intimately associated with those whose life- 
work is the education of America’s youth. I am proud that, 
through a brief span in Columbia University’s 200-year his- 
tory, my name was closely joined with that great institution. 
For such expression of personal pride in an association with a 
home of learning I have illustrious predecessors. 

Thomas Jefferson, for one, at the end of his long life, pre- 
ferred that posterity should think of him not as the holder of 
high office but for his relationship to the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

He held that the free flow of information was indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of liberty. He wrote that if he had 
to make a choice between a society without newspapers or 
newspapers without a government, he would prefer the lat- 
ter. And, of the diffusion of knowledge among the people 
through schools, he said: “No other sure foundation can 
be devised for the preservation of freedom and of happiness.” 

A relentless foe of tyranny in every guise, Jefferson 
throughout his life was steadfast to a fundamental tenet of 
Western society, proclaimed 2,000 years ago in the treasury 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, that the truth will make men 
free. 

The pursuit of truth, its preservation and wide dissemina- 
tion; the achievement of freedom, its defense and propa- 
gation—these purposes are woven into the American con- 
cept of education. The American university—neither the 
property of a favored class nor an ivory tower where vi- 
sionaries are sheltered from the test of practice—every Ameri- 
can university fundamentally is dedicated to Columbia’s bi- 
centennial theme—“Man’s right to knowledge and the free 
use thereof.” 

Those who chose the theme of this bicentennial could not 
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The President's remarks, broadcast nation- 
ally, were interpreted by some listeners as 
an attack on Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

in the speech that follows, Mr. Eisenhower 
calls for an end to “‘fear, threat, hysteria and 
intimidation.” 


have found a more American one. I say this with apology to 
scholars of all countries, lest they think that I might be 
deliberately narrowing a universal principle to a provincial 
application. But from the very beginning of the republic, 
education of the people, freedom for the people—these in- 
terdependent purposes have been the core of the American 
dream. 

Far from being fearful of ideas, the founders of the repub- 
lic feared only misguided efforts to suppress ideas. 

No less profound was their faith in man’s ability to use 
freedom for the achievement of his own and his country’s 
good. In the freedom of the individual, they saw an energy 
that could hurdle mountains, harness rivers, clear the wilder- 
ness, transform a continent. 

So convinced, they proclaimed to all the world the revolu- 
tionary doctrine of the divine rights of the common man. That 
doctrine has ever since been the heart of the American faith. 
Emphatic rejection of this faith is the cardinal characteristic 
of the materialistic despotisms of our time. 

In consequence, the world, once divided by oceans and 
mountain ranges, is now split by hostile concepts of man’s 
character and nature. Physical barriers and their effects have 
been largely surmounted. But new barriers seem more in- 
superable than the old. 

Two world camps, whose geographic boundaries in im- 
portant areas are mutually shared, lie farther apart in moti- 
vation and conduct than the poles in space. One is dedicated 
to the freedom of the individual and to the right of all to live 
in peace—the other to the atheistic philosophy of material- 
ism and the effort to establish its sway over all the earth. 
Watching the two opposing camps are hundreds of millions 
still undecided in active loyalty. 

Today, there is no more important knowledge for each of 
us to understand than the essential characteristics of this 
struggle. 


RUSSIAN REDS: ““A HANDFUL” 


One fact stands out stark and clear: Of all who inhabit the 
globe, only relatively small numbers—only a handful even 
in Russia itself—are fixed in their determination to domi- 
nate the world by force and fraud. 

Except for these groups in the several nations, mankind 
everywhere—those who still walk upright in freedom, those 
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who hesitate in neutralism, those who must bow to Com- 
munism—mankind everywhere hungers for freedom, for well- 
being, for peace. Now, how can a few men thwart the will 
of hundreds of millions? 

Because, answering to no judge in conscience or in public 
opinion, they are engaged in a relentless and highly or- 
ganized world campaign of deceit, subversion and terrorism. 
And, opposed to them, there is no single, global effort to pro- 
mote knowledge and co-operation. 

They preach a material dogma that is abhorrent to us, a 
dogma coated with false promises. And they speak it with a 
single and a tireless voice, while the free world speaks with 
diverse tongues a message that demands from each respon- 
sibility, perseverance and sacrifice. 

Our opponents focus all the weight of government on the 
single objective they have chosen as the next goal. The free 
world uses government for the furtherance of human happi- 
ness, a front so broad that forward movement is at times 
almost imperceptible. 

To spread their falsehoods, the few who seek world dom- 
ination possess a global organism ceaselessly engaged in 
carrying out the orders of their masters. To give the world 
the truth, the free nations rely largely on the volunteer efforts 
of individuals—efforts often weak because they are intermit- 
tent and un-co-ordinated. 

Possibly in no other way do the Communists so clearly 


exhibit their fear of the free world achieving real unity as 
in their persistent efforts to divide and thereby weaken us. 
They exploit every difference of view among independent 
nations to make honest discussion falsely appear not as a 
valued characteristic of free systems but as indication of 
mutual hatreds and antagonisms. This doctrine of “divide and 
conquer’ they apply not only as between nations, but among 
groups and individuals of the same nation. They ceaselessly 
attack our social, industrial, educational and spiritual institu- 
tions and encourage every type of internecine struggle of 
whatever kind. 

It is very easy to become an unwitting tool or ally of such 
conniving. For example, there is no other subject or purpose 
in which Americans are so completely united as in their oppo- 
sition to Communism. Yet, my friends, and I say this sadly, is 
there any other subject that seems, at this moment, to be the 
cause of so much division among us as does the matter of 
defending our freedoms from Communist subversion? To this 
problem we must apply more knowledge and intellect and 
less prejudice and passion. Above all, we must not permit 
anyone to divert our attention from the main battle and to 
inspire quarrels that eventually find good citizens bitterly 
opposed to other good citizens, when basically all would like 
to be joined in effective opposition to Communism. 

Now, we must, of course, require from the governmental 
organizations set up for our internal and external security 
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“We will drive from the temple of freedom all who seek to establish over us thought control’ 
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the utmost in vigilance, energy and loyalty. We must make 
certain through constant examination that they are so per- 
forming their duties. Let us provide any additional laws or 
machinery necessary to protect America—remembering that 
protecting America includes also the protection of every 
American in his American rights. Let us not lose faith in our 
own institutions and in the essential soundness of the Ameri- 
can citizenry lest we—divided among ourselves—thus serve the 
interests and advance the purposes of those seeking to destroy 
us. 
The Soviet Communists claim that their cause is timeless, 
possibly requiring an entire era to achieve desired results. 
But they know that the truth of freedom possesses an unchang- 
ing validity and a cumulative power as more millions learn 
of .it. So the dictators seek to deny to the world the time 
and opportunity to learn the truth of both Communism and 
of freedom. The power-hungry few are therefore persistently 
aggressive. 

In this situation, we, the American people, stand com- 
mitted to two far-reaching policies: 


First and foremost we are dedicated to the building 
of a co-operative peace, based upon truth, justice and 
fairness. 


Second, to pursue this purpose effectively, we seek the 
strengthening of America—and her friends—in love of 
liberty, in knowledge and comprehension, in a depend- 
able prosperity widely shared, and in a military posture 
adequate for security. 


In these two policies, there is no iota of aggression, no 
intent to exploit others or to deny them their rightful place 
and space in the world. This consideration of others—this 
dedication to a world filled with peaceful, self-respecting 
nations—finds its only opposition in militant totalitarianism. 

If we are to work intelligently in the cause of freedom, 
we must study and understand these factors in the world 
turmoil. 

Even when so armed with knowledge, it is not easy for the 
free world’s representatives to negotiate successfully with 
those who either cannot or will not see the truth or admit the 
existence of obvious fact. 


HOPE FOR DISARMAMENT 


But, surely, even the men in the Kremlin must realize that 
before all mankind now lies a grand prospect of a far better 
life for everyone. Its achievement requires only that the 
scientists of every nation concentrate on the means to a plen- 
tiful life rather than on the tools of sudden death, that the 
millions now under arms be released to fruitful work, that 
industries of war be converted to the production of useful 
goods. We have sought, and will seek,to make this prospect 
a reality. 

Knowledge of the efforts being made by our own nation to 
lead the world to this goal is another item of information 
important to every citizen. 

The present Administration assumed office 16 months ago, 
fully aware of the ruthless manner in which the Communists 
negotiate, conscious of the undependability of their agree- 
ments. But we believed that this country’s foreign policy must 
be dedicated to unremitting effort for the preservation of 
peace, within the enlightened self-interest and fundamental 
objectives of the United States. Partisan purposes, personal 
attitudes, all the pressures of lesser interest, we believed, had 
to be subordinated to that paramount goal. 

We knew that every negotiation with the Communists 
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would be fraught with traps and pitfalls but we knew, 
too, that positive, determined day-to-day toil would pay 
real dividends among the free nations. We sought a rebirth 
of trust among all nations—an enduring foundation for a 
co-operative peace—not a mere breathing space free from 
imminent crisis. 

Every measure we have proposed has been conceived as a 
step toward this rebirth of trust. These proposals have in- 
cluded: an honorable armistice in Korea, a free and united 
Germany, a liberated Austria, a secure Indo-China and South- 
east Asia, atomic energy harnessed for peaceful purposes 
under international control. 

The first has been achieved. The armistice in Korea, more- 
over, inaugurated a new principle of freedom—that prisoners 
of war are entitled to choose the side to which they wish to 
be released. In its impact on history, that one principle may 
weigh more than any battle of our time. 

Negotiations to unify Germany have been, for the time 
being, at least, nullified by Soviet demands for a satellite 
climate in that country. With respect to Austria, the United 
States, Great Britain and France agreed to accept state treaty 
terms which up to that moment had been acceptable to the 
Soviet Union. But once this acceptance was announced, the 
Soviet Union immediately invented new conditions which 
would enable it, for an indefinite period, to keep military 
occupation in Austria. 

To such a plan we could not agree. Far better, this Admin- 
istration believed, that we end a discussion with the issue 
still unresolved than to compromise a principle or to accept 
an agreement whose price might be exacted in blood years 
hence. 

In our effort to find the ways by which the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man should not be dedicated to his death but 
consecrated to his life, there have been written exchanges of 
views between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Secretary of State Dulles has personally conferred both 
at Berlin and at Geneva with the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Molotov. These have not been productive of the results we 
seek, but we, on our side, are continuing exchanges of views 
and consultations with the other free nations principally 
involved. 

We intend to proceed with these and other like nego- 
tiations, confident in the merits of our cause, realistic in 
our appraisal of Soviet intention and assured that our pur- 
poses and hopes will survive even the most frustrating series 
of talks. 

To be successful, our peaceful purposes and hopes must of 
course be clad in obvious truth and constantly proclaimed to 
the world. Our actions must stand examination by every eye 
—friendly and hostile and doubtful. We must be forthright 
and patient in presenting them. Scarcely could we devise, 
for the cause of peace, a more fitting battle cry than the 
theme of the Columbia bicentennial: “Man’s right to knowl- 
edge and the free use thereof.” 


CONTROLLING ATOM’‘S THREAT 


Let us not, however, define truth or knowledge of the 
truth solely in the narrow terms of mere fact or statistic or 
mathematical equation. Wisdom and human understanding 
—a sense of proportion—are essential. Knowledge can give 
us nuclear fission; only wisdom and understanding can assure 
its application to human betterment rather than to human 
destruction. 

In this light, the Columbia theme is a dynamic idea, a true 
offspring of the revolutionary doctrine proclaimed by our fore- 
fathers. We should preach it—and practice it—fearlessly. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


Few people realize how 





rapidly America’s economy is growing 


Anyone who spreads fears that we may be facing 
another major depression ignores completely how 
much America has changed since the 1930's. 


Industrial research and development have broad- 
ened the base of our entire economy and, even more 
important, have laid the groundwork for a steadily 
increasing expansion in the years to come. 


Here are just two examples of what has happened. 


The first electric refrigerator with a sealed-in mech- 
anism was introduced by General Electric in 1926, and 
its production in that year required only a few hun- 
dred people. Today, refrigerators and freezers make 
up a billion-dollar business which employs more than 
100,000 men and women in manufacturing, plus addi- 
tional thousands in retailing and distribution. The 
freezer itself has made possible another whole new 
industry, frozen foods. 


In 1939, most of us knew electronics only as tubes 
in our radio, and the entire industry sold 230 million 
dollars’ worth of equipment. Electronics is now a 414- 
billion-dollar business, and some experts predict it will 
grow to 20 billions in the 1960’s. General Electric, just 
one producer, now has electronic-equipment factories 
in 13 different parts of the country and has stepped 
up its payroll in this field to 27,000 in just 15 years. 


This trend of expansion is not slowing down. It’s 
rapidly accelerating. 


Many exciting new industries are predictable as we 
learn how to make full use of atomic energy. Another 
important new field will be electronic machinery that 
will make work easier, production swifter. Our scien- 
tists are experimenting with metal crystals 50 times 
stronger than any metals we now know. New and 
better home appliances are on the way. More uses for 
the gas turbine are coming out of jet-engine ex- 
periments. 


These are only a few of the things General Electric 
is interested in, and other companies, of course, are 


hard at work on equally promising projects. 


Our belief in a long-term period of industrial 
growth is not wishful speculation. It’s being backed 
by the greatest building program America has ever 
seen. Last year, the nation’s industries spent 28 billion, 
400 million dollars for new plant and equipment; 
this year, they will spend only slightly less. Our own 
investment since 1946 has already reached more than 
a billion dollars. In 1954, a record 175 million dollars 
will be put to work by G.E., 24% more than last year. 


This is the kind of confidence we have in the 


country’s future. 


Progress 1s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Here, tonight, in this brilliant company and pleasant sur- 
roundings, we might easily take for granted, as assured 
through all time, the preservation and the free use of knowl- 
edge. Two hundred years of Columbia history and the exist- 
ence of thousands of other institutions of learning in our 
country seem to give validity to such assurance. But can we 
be sure that possession of these values even by ourselves is 
as indestructible as it is priceless? The bleak history of a 
dozen nations insistently warns us differently. 

Always and everywhere, even though they may have never 
experienced it—even though they know its values only in 
their instincts rather than in their minds—men have sought 
personal liberty, have fought for it, have died for it. 

Nevertheless, within the past few decades, the whole phi- 
losophy of our founding fathers has been rejected by power- 
ful men who control great areas of our planet. The revolu- 
tionary doctrines of our free society have not, to America’s 
amazement, swept around the world. Rather, we have too 
often seen the counterattacks of fascism and of Commu- 
nism substitute for them the police state, with suppression 
of all liberties and free inquiry. We have too often seen 
education perverted into an instrument for the use and 
support of tyranny. 

Beyond this, these few decades have seen science confer 
upon man technical processes whose colossal destructiveness, 
the virtual obliteration of space as a protective shield, has 
brought all of us to the front line of any new war. 


IF IDEAS ARE SUPPRESSED 


Amid such alarms and uncertainties, doubters begin to lose 
faith in themselves, in their country, in their convictions. They 
begin to fear other people’s ideas—every new idea. They begin 
to talk about censoring the sources and the communication of 
ideas. They forget that truth is the bulwark of freedom, as 
suppression of truth is the weapon of dictatorship. We know 
that when censorship goes beyond the observance of common 
decency or the protection of the nation’s obvious interests, 
it quickly becomes, for us, a deadly danger. It means con- 
formity by compulsion in educational institutions; it means a 
controlled instead of a free press; it means the loss of human 
freedom. 

The honest men and women among these would-be censors 
and regulators may merely forget that the price of their suc- 
cess would be the destruction of that way of life they want 
to preserve. But the dishonest and the disloyal know exactly 
what they are attempting to do—perverting and undermining 
a free society while falsely swearing allegiance to it. 

Whenever, and for whatever alleged reason, people attempt 
to crush ideas, to mask their convictions, to view every 
neighbor as a possible enemy, to seek some kind of divin- 
ing rod by which to test for conformity, a free society is 
in danger. Wherever man’s right to knowledge and the use 
thereof is restricted, man’s freedom in the same measure 
disappears. 

Here in America we are descended in blood and in spirit 
from revolutionaries and rebels—men and women who dared 
to dissent from accepted doctrine. As their heirs, may we 
never confuse honest dissent with disloyal subversion. 

Without exhaustive debate—even heated debate—of ideas 
and programs, free government would weaken and wither. 
But if we allow ourselves to be persuaded that every indi- 
vidual or party that takes issue with our own convictions is 
necessarily wicked or treasonous—then indeed we are ap- 
proaching the end of freedom’s road. We must unitedly and 
intelligently support the principles of Americanism. 

Effective support of one idea—like success in battle— 
requires calm and clear judgment, courage, faith, forti- 
tude. Our dedication to truth and freedom, at home and 
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abroad, does not require—and cannot tolerate—fear, threat, 
hysteria and intimidation. 

As we preach freedom to others, so we should practice 
it among ourselves. Then, strong in our own integrity, we 
will be continuing the revolutionary march of the founding 
fathers. 


“AGENTS AND DEMAGOGUES” 


As they roused in mankind the determination to win politi- 
cal freedom from dynastic tyranny, we can ignite in mankind 
the will to win intellectual freedom from the false propaganda 
and enforced ignorance of Communist tyranny. Through 
knowledge and understanding, we will drive from the temple 
of freedom all who seek to establish over us thought control— 
whether they be agents of a foreign state or demagogues 
thirsty for personal power and public notice. 

Truth can make men free! And where men are free to plan 
their lives, to govern themselves, to know the truth and to 
understand their fellow men, we believe that there also is the 
will to live at peace. 

Here, then, in spite of A-bombs, H-bombs, all the cruel 
destructiveness of modern war; in spite of terror, subversion, 
propaganda and bribery, we see the key to peace. That key 
is knowledge and understanding—and their constant use by 
men—everywhere. 

Today, of course, we must have infantry and planes and 
ships and artillery. Only so can we be sure of a tomorrow 
and the opportunity to continue the mobilization of spiritual 
and intellectual energies. But there is no time to waste if 
truth is to win the war for the minds of men. Here is the 
unending mission of the university—indeed of every edu- 
cational institution of the free world—to find and spread the 
truth. 

We send professors, scholars and students out to the 
schools of the free world, to promote understanding of us 
even as they grow in knowledge and in understanding of 
others. This practice must be accelerated. 

We find room in our own schools for tens of thousands of 
young men and women from other lands who within the 
American community learn the truth about us and give un- 
derstanding of their own people. This effort must be ex- 
panded. 

The purposes of the free world must not be too limited. Our 
goal is not merely to react against inroads of Communist 
lies and attacks. That would be endless and profitless; the 
tactics of falsehood are limitless. We must join with our friends 
in a crusade of truth. We must make our aim the building 
of peace in justice and freedom. That is a worthy objective 
and a golden reward. Under God, the united energies of 
free people can attain it. 

“The prospect now before us in America,” wrote John 
Adams in 1765, “ought to engage the attention of every 
man of learning to matters of power and of right, that we 
may be neither led nor driven blindfolded to irretrievable 
destruction.” 

And he ended by saying, “Let every sluice of knowledge 
be opened and set aflowing.” 

Tonight I think it fitting to repeat John Adams’s exhor- 
tation, confident that, prompted by reason and armored 
by faith, we shall speed the advance of knowledge and 
liberty on their hand-in-hand journey along the avenue of 
the ages. 

My friends, to each of you my thanks for the compliment 
you pay me in asking me to appear before you, to renew old 
associations and friendships. Thank you. 


For the story of the President’s powers as compared with 
those of Congress, see page 35. 
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+ How to woo a farmers dollay_ 


You need more than a “green thumb” to make profits blossom . . . especially in a wild 
scramble like today’s $500,000,000 agricultural chemical market. For no matter what 
chemicals you sell—to industry or the consumer—price, quality and performance are vital 
to your competitive position. 





Take your own processing equipment as an example. A big factor in your ability to meet 
competition’s challenge is the job tanks and pressure vessels do. Examine yours. Can you 
count on them for production that meets the exacting demands of today’s markets? 


If not, it’s time to invest in new equipment. You must have tanks and pressure vessels that 

withstand the effects of corrosion, assure uninterrupted production . . . that meet your 

needs for high or low temperature service, or pressure, or cyclical operation . . . that give 

you fast heat-up and uniform heat transfer . . . modify quickly and easily to take 
advantage of new techniques. But only the best equipment fabrication can assure these 
advantages. That’s why it pays to make use of a qualified fabricator’s knowledge and 
resources. Working with your own engineers and consultants from the start, he brings the 

. practical experience that means cost-saving suggestions and equipment tailored to your exact 
processing needs. Why not ask your fabricator’s help in sharpening your competitive edge? 





Or, for the names of equipment builders with experience in 
your field, contact us. Lukens knows fabricators from serving 
as a supplier of quality materials for 144 years. Contact 
NS Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, 

670 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 





LU 





Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - GLAD STEELS 
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In Southern cotton fields, hoeing weeds from around young 
cotton plants is a costly problem. It takes a lot of hoe labor, 
time and money. But the heyday of the hoe is over now that 
the amazing new herbicide—Chloro-IPC—has been 
developed. 

A solution made from Chloro-IPC is sprayed on the 
ground simultaneously with the planting of the cotton 
seed. This chemical does not hinder the germination of the 
cotton seed, but it stunts the root system of the weeds. 
Consequently the cotton springs forth vigorously without 
any competition from unwanted plants. 

The result is bigger, stronger cotton that produces a 


maximum yield. Fertilizer that is applied to the field is 
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Woe Jo the, Hoe / 





utilized by the cotton plant, not by the weeds. Hoeing 
costs are reduced by as much as 90%. 

A prominent Southern banker is so much impressed with 
Chloro-IPC that he is willing to lend $2 more per acre to 
cotton growers using this ‘‘pre-emergence’’ treatment. 

Now the use of Chloro-IPC is spreading to certain 
vegetable and fruit crops, where results promise to be 
equally effective and profitable. 

The development of Chloro-IPC was pioneered by 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation. As a world 
leader in the production of chlorine, Columbia-Southern 
is also a producer of other important chlorine-derived 
chemicals that serve agriculture and industry. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS «+ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WHERE STRIKERS ARE LOSING 


More Workers Settle for Less Than They Ask 


Unions, by striking, don‘t always win what 
they set out to get. Recent disputes show that 
some strikes can be lost, others can drag on 
for weeks without decision. 

Hatmakers, now back at work after a 45- 
week walkout, settled on terms similar to 
those offered before the strike. Loss in wages: 


an estimated 4 million dollars. Aviation work- 
ers, out 54 days, went back after accepting 
employer's original wage offer. The strike cost 
the union heavy loss of members. 

Other strikes, still to be settled, are not all 
going well for unions. Here is a rundown on 
what's happening. 


NORWALK, Conn. 


A strike that lasted just seven weeks 
short of one year finally has come to 
an end in this community of 50,000. 
Because the strike turned out to be one 
of the longest, and most expensive, in 
recent years, the question of what the 
union got out of it now is being raised. 

The strike developed as the result of 
a union demand that the Hat Corporation 
of America agree not to move any more 
of its production out of the main plant 
at Norwalk. Some work previously had 
been transferred to two nonunion branch 
plants in other cities, and the union con- 
tended that the company planned to 
make further moves. 

When the strikers went back to work 
after 45 weeks away from their jobs, 
they still did not have the promise from 





HATTERS GO BACK TO WORK AT NORWALK 


the company that they had demanded. 
There was assurance that the center of 
felt-hat production would remain in 
Norwalk, a promise the employer said 
he gave before the strike started, but 
the company retained the right to move 
other production elsewhere if it chose to 
do so. 

A statement by the AFL Hatters Union 
said the strike “was a protest against the 
hardship inflicted on workers when an 
industry tries to abandon a community.” 
The union stated that “the strike, has 
served a great moral purpose in that it 
has demonstrated that workers will not 
accept this tragic fate without a struggle, 
a struggle which must necessarily be 
costly to all concerned.” 

The company reopened the plant last 
December, despite picketing, and re- 
ported that about 300 new workers, plus 


—Hilgert & Gough 


supervisors had operated it at a reduced 
rate since that time. 

Wages lost by the strikers were placed 
at 4 million dollars by the company. The 
union said it spent nearly 2 million on 
the strike. 


KOHLER, Wis. 


In this Midwest community, another 
strike that already had cost workers two 
months’ pay was dragging on to an uncer- 
tain conclusion at the end of last week. 

The strike began April 5. It was 
marked by violence, mass picketing and 
bad feeling on both sides. Employes of 
Kohler Co., the plumbing manufacturing 
concern, were demanding wage increases 
of 20 cents an hour, a seniority system 
and a plan for arbitrating grievances dur- 
ing the life of the contract. Earlier, the 

(Continued on page 126) 
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MASS-PICKET LINES AT KOHLER PLANT 


Strikes sometimes can be long, costly and inconclusive 
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B owus- 
he andes TV 


$7,400 
GUNTHER JAECKEL 
MINK COAT 





By using America’s only “3-state one- 
station TV network” you can save the 
cost of a $7,400 Gunther Jaeckel mink 
coat in 13 weeks of a 20 second spot 
campaign. (10 spots per week). 





OVER A MILE HIGH 


Mt. Washington’s more-than-a-mile 
high TV station covers most of the 
three states of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. On the air in August. 





BAGS THEM ALL 


Covers virtually all the families local 
TV stations do. Reaches thousands of 
families they cannot reach. Costs 49% 
less than the combination of the 3 TV 
stations giving next best coverage. 






_ Channel 8 





Mt. Washington TV, Inc. 
WMTW 


Represented nationally by 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc, 
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. . . Board criticizes both 
union and management 


company had offered raises of 3 cents an 
hour. 

Negotiations were interrupted — by 
troubles on the picket lines. The com- 
pany refused to bargain while violence 
was going on. State officials then ordered 
the union to limit picketing and to stop 
intimidating employes who wanted to go 
to work. Contract talks were resumed 
only recently. There was no indication 
then that the union was winning its 
major demands. 

During the strike, both union and 
employer came in for criticism from the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Board. 
The unign was accused of picketing il- 
legally. The Board took note of a com- 
pany official’s testimony that there were 
guns and clubs in the plant, saying, “it 
seems inconceivable” that an employer 
nowadays would “feel it necessary to 
resort to self help by the means of arms, 
ammunition and tear peat 

The Board ordered the UAW to limit 
its pickets to 25 at each gate and urged 
the company to “bargain in good faith.” 

Even before the walkout began, the 
UAW knew it was in for trouble. The 
union won a bargaining election at the 
plant in 1952 after a bitter fight with 
AFL and independent unions. UAW ac- 
cepted a contract then, its officials said, 
that did not match some of its other 
agreements. When that agreement ex- 
pired earlier this year, UAW tried to put 
some of its “standard” clauses into the 
new Kohler contract, but it ran into stiff 
company resistance. 


LOS ANGELES and COLUMBUS 

A 54-day strike at two plants of North 
American Aviation—one in Los Angeles 
and the other in Columbus, Ohio—ended 
in a wage increase that had been offered 
by the company before the strike began. 

Adding up the results, the United 
Auto Workers found that it had lost 
sizable numbers of members during the 
strike. The strikers, according to com- 
pany estimates, lost an average of $649 
each in wages, or a total of $15,729,000. 

This was a strike that many union 
members refused to stick with. The com- 
pany reported that, at one time during 
the strike, 51 per cent of the prestrike 
force. was on the job. The union put 
the figure at 36 per cent. Many other 
workers tore up their membership cards 
after the final settlement terms showed 
that the union, without striking, could 
have had the same 4 per cent increase 
it finally got. 

Membership losses in the Los Angeles 
plant alone have been estimated by one 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Power-on-demand—a 
new Kaiser exclusive — gives 
you extra horsepower for 
terrific pick-up when passing or 
hill-climbing. Yet it’s thrifty too! 
Try it at your Kaiser dealer’s! 
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. . » Members quit union 





} after unsuccessful strike 


union official at 3,600 to 3,700, from a 
total list of 15,000. As a result of the loss, 
the Los Angeles local is carrying on an 
intensive membership drive, with prizes. 
Top prize is a trip for two to Hawaii, 
or a new automobile. 

In Columbus, the North American 
local union has. been placed under an 
administrator appointed by national of- 
ficers of the UAW. The parent organ- 
ization is trying to reorganize the local 
to ward off an attempt by an independ- 
ent union to obtain bargaining rights in 
the plant. The independent was formed 
during the strike. 


PITTSBURGH 

Two AFL unions failed to get quick 
settlements after calling separate strikes 
in Pittsburgh, one against the transit 





ie wie World 
NORTH AMERICAN STRIKE 
The union lost a lot of members 


system and the other against five depart- 
ment stores. The department-store strike 
began seven months ago, while the trans- 
portation strike started May 9. 

The AFL Teamsters called the strike 
against the department stores, chiefly on 
a demand that the union retain the 
power to determine when a_ helper 
should be hired for truck drivers and 
when the stores should be allowed to use 
parcel post for deliveries. 

Within a few weeks after the truck 
drivers began picketing, there were 11 
other AFL unions on strike at the stores. 
The stores remained open for business. 

The transit strike, called by the AFL 
Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 

(Continued on page 128) 
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WHAT IS 
YOUR COMPANY’S 


BEST BUY 


in a 
——®, Retirement Plan 





is selection of the proper plan or 
plans for your Company. 


INVESTMENT... Once a plan 


has been established, nothing is 
more important than the proper 
investment of your funds. 


We have had many years of ex- | fF 
perience in the design, adminis- | 
tration, and investment of all 
types of employee benefit plans.. 


Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
55 Wall Street, New York 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 18]2 
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With tough sales competition 
ahead, product and process de- 
velopment, sales and market analy- 
sis are at a premium. Come to the 
research headquarters of the world. 
Work and live next door to the 
research groups that can spell the 
difference between profit and loss 
to your business. In addition, 
you'll find in Massachusetts: 


. A close, amicable working re- 
lationship between Manage- 
ment and Labor. 


. Skilled workmen with tradi- 
tions of craftsmanship that 
have been passed down for 
generations. 

. Proximity to the rich, mass 


markets of Northeastern 
U.S.A. and Eastern Canada. 


There are scores of industrial de- 
velopment groups in Massachu- 


setts, all eager to serve you. You 
will always find .. . 


you'll be eteored -e 
MASSACHUSETTS 


/ 
“ft dy 











MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
334 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 

COPLEY 7-5600 
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Striker losses set 
at $236,000 weekly 


Employes, began over a demand for a 
pay raise of 30 cents an hour. The com- 
pany estimates that the 2,700 strikers are 
losing $236,000 a week in wages. 


PASSAIC, N.J., and BOSTON 

A strike over pay-cut proposals, after 
dragging on for more than a month in 
mills of the American Woolen Company 
in New England, was dealt a blow last 
week when an arbitration award was 
handed down in another CIO dispute. 
The arbitrator ordered the CIO Textile 
Workers to take a cut in pay of 9.5 
cents an hour in the Passaic factory of 
Botany Mills, Inc. 

The union at Botany had agreed in 
advance to accept the outside arbitrator's 
decision, as had the company. The lat- 
ter had asked for a cut of 16.5 cents. At 
American mills, when the company 
wanted to cut wages by 21.5 cents an 
hour, the CIO went on strike. A wage 
change at Botany usually becomes a pat- 
tern for other union plants. 





Postal Workers 
Answer Mr. Hook 


Charles R. Hook, Jr., Deputy Post- 
master General, touched on wage de- 
mands of postal workers in an interview 
in the June 4 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. Officials of the postal 
workers’ union disagreed with some of 
Mr. Hook’s remarks, and E. C. Hall- 
beck, legislative representative of the 
AFL Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
has replied to Mr. Hook as follows: 

“The postal unions originally asked 
Congress for an increase of $800 a year, 
or 40 cents an hour, for all postal em- 
ployes. Some bills in Congress propose 
larger raises but they were not backed by 
the unions. 

“The postal clerk or letter carrier now 
receives $78.27 a week if he is a regular 
employe. His rate is $1.96 an_ hour. 
However, there are many substitute em- 
ployes who get $1.61 an hour. When 
their rates are included, the average pay 
comes down to $1.82 to $1.85 an hour 
for clerks and letter carriers. The postal 
employes have not had a raise since 
July, 1951. 

“Postal workers never have quite 
caught up with the cost of living. Since 
1943, there have been five pay raises in 
the Post Office, but they always were ‘too 
little and too late’; the raise was related 
to an earlier increase in living costs. The 

(Continued on page 129) 


Not Just a File . 


AN INSULATED FILE! 





This is a Hercules insulated steel file 
certified fire-resistive by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories Inc. Its locking arrangements can 
be tailor-made for you, on one or all drawers, 
with key or combination locks or both. 

It not only keeps but protects vital papers— 
at point of use—when in use or not—24 
hours a day. And it costs only about double 
an ordinary steel file your Meilink 
dealer or write Meilink Stee > Company, 
1672 Oakwood Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
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... Mail clerks ask wage 
of skilled workers 


postal clerk’s spendable income today is 
more than $600 behind the spendable 
income he had in 1939. 

“The employes also have received 
nothing in the pay envelope to com- 
pensate for the increased productivity 
of the postal service. From 1947 to 
1952, the volume of mail handled in- 
creased 33 per cent, while the personnel 
handling the mails increased only 9 per 
cent. This is a 24 per cent increase in 
productivity in five years. We believe 
that the employes should get a raise 
based on this added productivity, just 
as the auto industry, for example, gives 
its workers an annual productivity raise. 

“When salaries of postal clerks are 
compared with those in industry, it must 





—Chase News Photo 


POSTAL CLERKS‘ HALLBECK 


Raises ‘‘too little and too late” 

be kept in mind that postal clerks are 
skilled employes. Each clerk has to be 
able to handle any job in the office, and 
regularly handles several types of jobs 
in a day. The clerk has to know Post 
Office laws, the area served, the route 
system, and must know the transporta- 
tion system so that he can route the mail 
over the most expeditious route for the 
particular hour of the day. 

“Thus, the pay rate should not be 
compared with that of production work- 
ers in industry, as Mr. Hook did, but 
with the pay of skilled workers. As ex- 
amples, in a Flint auto plant a die- 
maker gets $2.52 to $2.72 an hour; a 
bricklayer, $2.21 to $2.42; a lathe op- 
erator, $2.27 to $2.47. By comparison, 
: clerk in the Post Office gets $1.82 to 
1.85.” 
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Next ttume—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just ane does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue ® 
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TAX CHANGES THAT ARE SURE NOW 


Lots of People Are Going to Be Helped 


Tax reform, in the big economy 
size, is pretty well set now. 

Some major tax changes re- 
main to be settled, but not many. 

Easier deductions, more tax- 
exempt income, changes in in- 
come splitting, capital gains, gift 
and estate taxes, scores of busi- 
ness taxes are agreed upon. 

If there’s to be a new tax code 
—and it’s assumed there is— 
these changes will be in it. 

You now can get a pretty clear 
idea of what the Administration’s 
big tax-reform bill will have in it for 
you when it finally becomes law. 

Agreement has been reached between 
the House majority and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on the bulk of the pro- 
visions in the bill that is to bring the first 
thorough shakeup in the federal tax 


system in three generations. Important 
differences remain to be composed in 
conference. Yet there is acceptance, at 
least in principle, of most of the pro- 
posed changes. 





THERE’S TO BE RELIEF ON TAXES ... 


These include a new formula for writ- 
ing off new business investments, and 
hundreds of other changes affecting busi- 
nesses and individuals. 

With few, if any, exceptions, these 
agreed-upon changes are due for Senate 
approval. A formula for tax relief to cor- 
porate shareholders though, is all but 
sure to end up in conference between 
House and Senate tax writers. 

Easier, bigger deductions—mostly 
agreed upon—will mean lower taxes. 

Medical expenses are an example. 
Taxpayers will get to deduct all medical 
outlays in excess of 3 per cent of their 
incomes—instead of 5 per cent. Top 
limits on these deductions will be 
doubled. Outlays on medicines and 
drugs, though, won’t be counted as medi- 
cal expenses except as’ they exceed 1 
per cent of income. And taxpayers will 
have to itemize to use these deductions. 

Widows, widowers who are working 
for a living will be able to deduct child- 
care costs up to $600 a year. And the 
Senate Committee wants to give this 
break to working mothers if their family 
income is not over $4,500 a vear. 

Farmers will be allowed to deduct 
currently their outlays on soil and water 
conservation—up to 25 per cent of their 
gross income. 


» 
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...in the legislation that is now taking shape in Congress 
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Charitable contributions can be de- 
ducted up to 30 per cent of income—in- 
stead of 20—provided the final 10 per 
cent goes to churches, schools, hospitals, 

Employes who have business-transpor- 
tation expenses—in town or out—will get 
to deduct these expenses from gross in- 
come and still take the standard 10 per 
cent deduction allowance. 

Outside salesmen will get the same 
treatment for their business expenses. 

Expenses incurred in contesting a gift- 
tax liability will be deductible. 

Shareholders in co-operative housing 
will get to deduct their share of taxes 
and interest paid by the co-op. 

Interest paid on debt incurred to buy a 
single-premium life insurance endow- 
ment or annuity contract, though, gets a 
tighter—not an easier—rule. 

Lower taxes also will result from new 
rules that put a “tax exempt” stamp on 
some types of income. 

Older taxpayers, age 65 or over, will 
get what amounts to an exemption from 
the first-bracket rate—that rate is 20 per 
cent—for their first $1,200 of retirement 
income. Social Security pensions, other 
tax-exempt income, will reduce that. 

Ministers will be allowed to ignore 
cash income received as rental allow- 
ance. And State police officers will find 
their subsistence allowance tax free, up 
to $5 a day. 

Service personnel, enjoying some tax 
exemptions and other tax advantages 
based on activity in combat areas, will 
keep these advantages as long as the 
Draft Act is in effect. 

Scholarships and fellowships, general- 
ly, will be tax free, but prizes and awards 
usually will count as income. 

Annuitants will get a new rule that 
gears their tax-free annuity amounts to 
their life expectancy—rather than _ to 
the old 3 per cent rule. Present annui- 
tants will get part of this benefit—unless 
they already have gotten back their 
premiums in tax-free income. Lump-sum 
payments under these contracts also get 
a more liberal rule. 

Lump-sum payments under a variet) 
of protective plans—pension systems and 
the like—will be treated as capital gains 
under some circumstances. 

Tax exemption now given to the inter- 
est on life insurance proceeds paid in 
installments, though, will be limited. 

Other tax relief is generally agreed 
upon in Congress. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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These hands can borrow 


A frank statement about loans 
... how they’re made...why 
they’re sometimes turned down. 


The hands above belong to a skilled 
craftsman. He’s a solid citizen and a 
hard worker. He’s also proud of his 
work, independent about money as a 
hog on ice, and downright strait-laced 
about meeting his obligations. 

That makes him a good risk for 
any banker. Here’s why. 


Your Money at Stake 


Most of the money in banks is money 
that belongs to the public . . . money 
that you deposit in your bank. Bank- 
ers therefore must see to it that this 
money of yours is lent out only when 
there’s an excellent prospect of its 
being paid back. That’s why occa- 


sionally some loan applications are 
turned down. 


Willing to Take a Risk? 


Bankers naturally like to lend money. 
That’s their principal source of in- 
come. They’ll take a considered risk 
but they can’t afford to take long 
chances with other people’s money. 
All in all, it speaks well for American 
business and the individual American 
that the great majority of loan appli- 
cations are granted. When you hear 
someone growl about being turned 
down, ask yourself this question: 


“Would I be willing to risk my own 
money on this promise to pay?” 


You might or you might not. Bank- 
ers make mistakes, too. But the 
difference between a bank and an 
individual is that a bank has to have 


from any bank in town 


a high batting average in order to 
stay in business. 
Banker’s Judgment 

There you have it. The banker has to 
be somewhat of a financial perfec- 
tionist. You may not always agree 
with his judgment but of this you 
can be constantly certain: his deci- 
sions are based on experience and old- 
fashioned horse sense. He makes them 
competitively, knowing that you can 
always go to another bank. As long 
as this remains banking’s way of do- 
ing business, your money will be in 
good hands. 

The Chase National Bank is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the 
progress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








“You fellows 
run along— 
I have 





How often have you had to turn 
down a game of golf because there 
were checks and checks and more 
checks to be signed? 


No need to tell you that signing 
checks by hand is mot the kind of 
exercise that keeps you in the pink. 
It’s drudgery and it’s dangerous. 

When your signature is machine- 
controlled by Todd, you can go away 
—on business or pleasure at any time 
—and know that bills will be paid, 
discounts taken, payrolls met on 
schedule and with complete control. 

The Todd Controlled Signature 
Machine is safe. Two locks plus 
recording meter assure positive 
count control over check issuance. 
Insurance guarantees you against 
loss from duplication of signature. 

Get all the facts about the Todd 
Protectograph® Signer. Mail the 
coupon below. Do it NOW. 


FL 
FOO 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd 
ROCHESTER € 

SALES OFFICES IN 

R 

DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. NWR 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
facts about Todd Protectograph® Check Signers. 





NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Finance Week 





... Job of filing returns 
is to be easier 


Full income splitting—instead of about 
half—will go to millions of widows, wid- 
owers, others now classed as “heads of 
households.” They'll become “heads 
of families.” But some will be deprived 
of any income splitting by a new rule 
limiting dependents of a “head of a fam- 
ily” to close relatives. 

Taxes on income of estates and trusts 
are completely rewritten. Complicated 
rules evolved in court decisions over the 
years are replaced with simpler, statu- 
tory provisions. Amounts paid by estates 
and trusts to beneficiaries, for example, 
will be clearly classed as deductions— 





SENATOR MILLIKIN 
... Finance Committee’s head 


and as income to the beneficiaries. Trusts 
get a higher personal exemption—$300 
instead of $100. 

Job of filing returns and declarations 
is to become much easier—and less haz- 
ardous—for all individuals. There’s no 
argument about this. 

Taxpayers get another month—till 
April 15—to file final returns and pay 
first-quarter installments. And the Fi- 
nance Committee wants to give taxpayers 
till January 31, instead of January 15, 
to file a return that settles their fourth- 
quarter installments and final payments 
all at once. 

Declarations of estimated tax will be 
demanded of far fewer people—only sin- 
gle persons with incomes of more than 
$5,000, married couples and heads of fam- 
ilies with incomes of more than $10,000, 
and some taxpayers with more than 
$100 of nonwage and nonsalary income. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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T his series of advertisements has talked 
about Jacksonville — transportation, 
power, labor, market, government, edu- 
cation, living conditions — and other 
advantages as a location for business 
and industry. One facet not covered is 








Typical of the comments of the ladies 
are these quotes from two wives of 
prominent executives recently moved 
to Jacksonville: “Moving to Jackson- 
ville has been a most pleasant experi- 
ence for our family. This is a really 
friendly town, and the weather per- 
mits all of us to enjoy out-of-door liv- 
ing as we have never been able to: do 
before”... Mrs. Thomas Allsopp wife 
of the Executive General Manager of 
Prudential Insurance Company South 
Central Home Office. ‘““We live at the 
Beach, you know — maybe I should 
have said ON the beach — and/ it 
seems like we’re on a constant vaca- 
tion! The children have never had so 
much freedom, and, of course they've 
been much healthier, too.” . . . Mrs. 
K.S. Bayless wife of the President of 
Aluminum Tubing Company. 


MR. EXECUTIVE: Why don’t 
you show this advertisement to 
your wife. Then visit Jackson- 
ville with your family. See for 
yourself why those who come 
here love our gracious way of 
living. 


ELECTRIC & WATER UTILITIES 
City of Jacksonville, Florida 
WIRE—PHONE—WRITE 


The Committee of One Hundred 


JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Phone 3-6161 
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. .. Capital-gains tax 
is to be changed 


In addition, the bill eases the penalty 
for underestimating or underpaying, and 
provides so many escape clauses that 
probably few people ever will have to 
pay the penalty in the future. 

Farmers who now file a final return 
by January 3l—instead of a declaration 
by January 15 and a final by March 15 
—will get until February 15 to file that 
early final return. 

Information returns—on which tax- 
payers report payments of more than 
$600 to other persons—no longer will be 
required from persons not in business, 
and perhaps not from them either. 





—United Press 


SENATOR GEORGE 
. . . Committee’s ranking Democrat 


Aged taxpayers—those 65 or over—will 
not have to file any return unless their 
income is $1,200 or more, plus Social 
Security and other nontaxed income. 

Capital-gains tax is to be changed in 
several ways, most of them minor. 

Inventors—professional and amateur— 
will get somewhat easier capital-gains 
treatment for income from inventions. If 
the Finance Committee has its way, in 
fact, they'll get far more generous treat- 
ment, and so will their financial backers. 
Limits on this tax-relief item remain to 
be set. 

Real estate dealers will get capital- 
gains treatment on property they hold 
for investment—if they earmark the 
property, make no big improvements on 
it, and hold it for at least five years. 

Property owners other than dealers 
will get at least partial capital-gains 
treatment on sales of subdivided land 

(Continued on page 134) 
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you'll always 


do better im 


find out why your business won’t suffer 


from tax paralysis in FLORIDA — 


FLORIDA 


has special 
advantages for: 


Food Processors 


Plastics 


Textiles (Woolens & Plastic) 


Chemicals 


Light Metals 


Electronics— 
Research & Development 


Synthetics 


Pharmaceuticals 





Investigate Florida’s exceptionally favorable 
personal and corporate tax climate. 


Realize that Florida is rapidly becoming 
the center of a regional, national 
and international market, distributionwise. 
Study Florida’s amazing population growth— 
approximately 2,000 new residents per week— 
in relation to markets, skills and manpower pool. 


Think ahead to Florida’s regional dominance 
«.. be one of the leaders. 

Write for dependable, factual information today! 

Address: State of Florida Industrial 
Development Division, 3302K Caldwell Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Plan National sales conventions, sales conferences 
and state and regional meetings for Florida. Excep- 
tional facilities for any type of meeting. Get double 
value...successful meetings in delightful surround- 
ings plus colorful recreational activities. 
































The Governor of Herida and his 
Counc for Industry & Commerce 

cordially invite you lo invedljgate 
the yacital gportantlie 
Florida of” Industry 
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GET 
LVINATOR! 





The name that you know means 
better water coolers! 


For the best water cooler for your 
needs, see “Kelvinator” under Water 
Coolers or Electric Appliances 

in the yellow pages of your 

phone book. Ask about our National 
User Plan for immediate service 

and delivery, coast-to-coast. 

Or write Kelvinator Water Coolers, 
102 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


keelinator 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Refrigeration for The Home 
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. . . Businessmen will get 
new rules on depreciation 


under certain circumstances. Rules are 
not clearly set on this one yet. 

Other changes in capital-gains pro- 
visions are accepted as they apply to 
options to buy both capital and non- 
capital assets, disposition of notes and ac- 
counts receivable in some cases, short 
sales of commodities, and some other 
items. 

Gift taxes will be easier to live with 
when the big bill becomes law. 

Gifts to minors will not be considered 
“gifts of future interest’—and therefore 
taxable—if the income and property can 
be spent by or for the child before he 
reaches 21 and, if not so spent, pass to 
the child then. 

Valuation placed on a gift will not 
be changed where it has been reported 
on a taxable gift tax return for a year 
in which the statute of limitations has 
run. 

Married couples can acquire real prop- 
erty, say a home, and hold it in a so- 
called “tenancy by the entirety” without 
owing a gift tax in the process. 

Property settlements under a separa- 
tion agreement will not result in taxable 
gifts if a divorce follows. 

Estate tax changes proposed also find 
considerable agreement. 

A taxpayer following new rules will 
be able to buy a life insurance policy to 
provide for payment of his estate tax— 
without paying an estate tax on the value 
of the policy itself. 

Property transfer arranged by the tax- 
payer before his death—the transfer 
taking place at his death—will not be 
subject to the estate tax unless there re- 
mained at least one chance in 20 that the 
property would return to him during his 
life. 

Business taxpayers too, will find 
themselves in a new tax world when the 
bill becomes law. Not all features of that 
world will be pleasing. 

New depreciation rules will, however. 
Businessmen and farmers will get to 
write off the cost of investments in new 
plant and equipment in equal annual 
amounts, as at present, or use a new “de- 
clining balance” formula. 

Depreciation rate, under the new op- 
tion, still will be based on the “useful 
life” of a facility. But the new rate will 
be twice the old rate—for a 10-year 
facility, 20 per cent instead of the pres- 
ent 10; for a 20-year facility, 10 per 
cent instead of 5. New rate, though, will 
be applied only to the undepreciated 
part of a facility’s cost- 

Result will be to allow businessmen 
and farmers to recover two thirds of the 

(Continued on page 135) 











Up 
Wj 
“lig 


RECOMMENDE 


to your att’n 


The highly esteemed Scotch Whisky — 
20-year-old Martin's FINE & RARE 
today is to be had at gentlemen's 
clubs, hostelries, inns, fine spirit shops, 
et cetera. We suggest that you tell 
your houseman to put by a case of so. 


— Respectfully, 












McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, New York | 
importers thereof 


20 years old 
86.8 proof 
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Nail! 


Family Problem 
Solved! 


General Electric puts 
family of small items in unique 
look-alike packages. 


G.E.’s many different sized and shaped 
items created multiple packaging diffi- 
culties. A Self-Seal envelope with its 
unique closure, developed by the 
United States Envelope Company, put 
500 G.E. items in their place. General 
Electric's new envelope is better look- 
ing, less expensive; it seals at a touch, 
without moisture, staples or special 
equipment 

Write for details about packaging and 
mailing envelopes developed by United 
States Envelope experts to solve many 
different problems. 


Sampkes gladly sent! 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Finance Week 














.. . But corporation tax will 
rise to 52 per cent 


cost of a new facility in the first half of 
the facility’s life. 

Choice of a third depreciation method 
will be allowed if the Senate Finance 
Committee has its way. If that happens, 
taxpayers will be able to use the so-called 
“sum-of-the-years digits” method. Under 
this somewhat complicated method, a 
shrinking fraction is applied to total 
cost. The denominator is the sum. of 
digits in the useful-life figure. For a 
5-year facility, that’s 1 plus 2 plus 3 plus 
4 plus 5. Numerator starts with the use- 
ful-life figure and declines. For a 5-year 
facility, then, the taxpayer deducts 5/15 
of his investment the first year, 4/15 the 
second year, 3/15 the third, and so on. 





‘} 
F —USN&WR Photo 


CHAIRMAN REED . . 
... of Ways and Means Committee 


In addition, the Finance Committee 
wants to permit a taxpayer using one of 
the new methods to switch to the present 
straight-line rule at any time in the life 
of the property. New methods apply 
only to facilities coming into use this 
year or later, and only to properties that 
have useful lives of three years or more. 

Corporation income tax, which on in- 
come over $25,000 dropped from 52 per 
cent to 47 per cent on April 1, will be put 
back up to 52 per cent and kept there 
till April 1, 1955. 

And many corporations will swing over 
gradually to something like a pay-as-you- 
go tax basis. By 1959, these firms will be 
paying half of a year’s taxes in the last 
six months of the year in which income 
is earned, and the other half in the first 
six months of the following year. But 

(Continued on page 136) 
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This ement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 


Scudder Fund of Canada Ltd. 


Common Shares 


(par value $1.00 per share) 


Price $32 per Share* 


*Prices for single transactions of less than 1,000 
shares. Prices are scaled down for single trans- 
actions involving greater numbers of shares. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


June 3, 1954, 

















Would you like to buy 
$40 worth of General Electric 


every month? 


Or General Motors? Or duPont? Or Standard Oil of New Jersey? 
Or any one of 1200 other stocks that are bought and sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange? 


Well, now for the first time you can do just that. 


Every month—or every three months if you prefer—you can put 
any sum you like from $40 up to $1,000 into the stock of your choice. 
Typically that might be some stock that has paid dividends every 
year for more than 20 years and that would now yield about 5% or 
6% on your money. 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you full information on our 
Monthly Investment Plan—the famous so-called “pay-as-you-go” 
plan. Just fill out this coupon and mail it back today. 




















Se EE CES ESSE ESE SS Se ee ee ee ee oe, 
I Without cost or obligation, please send me your pamphlet and 1 
f a membership blank for the Monthly Investment Plan, together I 
r with your special report on 20 stocks for long-term investment. , 
| NAME ! 
ADDRESS 
I CITY & STATE, PHONE i 
i il 
1 MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
q 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. ] 
i Offices in 106 Cities saa2 | 
S = ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 8 
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To serve 


WESTERN 


MARKETS 


more economically! 





locate your plant in 
| SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


| hub of the West for light industry 


® Central to Western Markets 

| ® No Big City Congestion 

® Less than 10° Variance in 
Annual Mean Temperature 

| @ Low Cost Plant Sites 

® Rail & Highway Transportation 

| ® Power, Water, Natural Gas at 
Reasonable Rates 


Nationally known manufacturers now 
located in Santa Cruz County include: 
Wrigley's Chewing Gum, Speas Vinegar, 
Heinz ‘57' Varieties, Ruud Water Heaters, 


Cider, Levi's (Levi Straus), Birdseye Foods. 


ae 


ad 





All inquiries confidential. Write: 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 


>» Dept. N P.O. Box 639, 
4 Santa Cruz, California 






os 





Hol Fy 


in a new table radio 


THE DUOSONIC AM 


Two extended-range speakers, 8 tubes, 
acoustical wood cabinets and smart 


new colors, superb response and 
“presence.” Priced at only $67.50 


thy Amagnifietaty 
a bs | lak: a f-> 4 
high fidelity Ladin 
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California Saddle Leather, Martinelli’s | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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. . . Big changes coming 
for partnerships 


note that the House wants to exempt 
from this system all corporations except 
the 35,000 with tax liabilities of more 
than $50,000. The Senate would exclude 
all but the 20,000 with tax liabilities of 
more than $100,000. 

Businessmen, on the other hand, will 
be permitted to write off as current ex- 
penses their outlays on research and de- 
velopment. Small businesses find it hard 
to get away with that now. 

And corporations that hang on to rela- 
tively large shares of their profits—in- 
stead of paying them out in dividends— 
will run far less risk under new rules. 
The tax collector, not the businessmen, 
will have to prove whether accumula- 
tions are “unreasonable” and designed to 
avoid personal income taxes. Also, a 
penalty-free exemption of $30,000—$60.,- 
000 in the Senate version—is provided. 

Partners and partnerships will get 
what amounts to a whole new body of 
tax law—though major differences remain 
to be settled in this tax area. 

Corporations will be allowed to deduct 
their organizing expenses over the first 
five years of the firm’s life. 

Bookkeeping rules will be significantly 
changed. Companies on an accrual basis 
will not have to report advance payments 
until that income is actually earned. And 
they'll be permitted to list estimated fu- 
ture expenses, follow other accepted ac- 
counting procedures. 

Theft losses, under new rules, will be 
taken as deductions in the year in which 
they are discovered, and only in that 
year. 

Life insurance companies will con- 
tinue to be taxed under present stopgap 
rules for a time. 

Banks will be allowed to take ordinary 
losses on worthless stock that they hold 
in affiliated banks. 

Regulated public utilities will be able 
to file consolidated returns without the 
usual 2 per cent penalty. 

Companies that use the so-called last- 
in-first-out basis for inventory accounting 
will continue to get special treatment in 
event of involuntary liquidation of those 
inventories. 

Firms that have to pay back some of 
the income they received and reported 
in earlier years will get an option to re- 
compute their earlier tax. 

Alcohol and tobacco tax rules, too, will 
be substantially changed, but consumers 
will find no reductions. 

Business debts that go sour can be 
taken as deductions by the businessman, 
even if they do not become bad debts 
until after he is out of business. 

(Continued on page 137) 
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, *« 
2" of Comparison 

* ina city of fine hotels * 

'; NEW YORK’S p. 
HOTEL 
+ + 
BARCLAY 
x 111 East 48th St., * 
| Just off Park Avenue 
| Wm. Hl. Rorke, Manager 
| * Frank W. Regan, President 
David J. Martin, Vice-President 
| x 
| * x % 
| —E —————————— 
| 
| Does 
| your If what you make or sell 
is bought by important 

company people in business, indus- 
| = try, or the professions—or 
atlvertise? their families—ask your 


advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report”, and its 
more than 675,000 net 
paid circulation concen- 
trated heavily among im- 
portant people. 





The 







Oe Vite 


A RESORT CLUB 
COMPLETE DOMAIN OF PLEASURE 


with gay Beach and Cabana Club, Yacht and 
Country Club, two golf courses, indoor pool, 
tennis, riding, shuffleboard, daily tours to 
Williamsburg. Your in- 
quiry is invited. 





VIRGINIA BEACH v 





AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


company 


leader in 
property valuation 
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. . . Rules on pensions are 
in doubtful category 


Businesses engaged in developing and 
exploiting the country’s natural resources 
are in line for tax benefits. Depletion al- 
lowances will be liberalized a bit—strik- 
ingly liberalized if the Senate Finance 
Committee wins out. 

Operating losses can be charged off 
against profits of the two preceding years 
-instead of one. That gives a total of 
eight years for absorbing a loss. 

Not all changes loosen the tax rules. 
Sales, loans, other transactions between 
“related taxpayers” come under tighter 
regulations. So do corporate mergers that 
appear designed to avoid taxes. 

That winds up the areas of agreement 
between the House and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Differences between House and Sen- 
ate tax writers mean that many important 
proposals may go to conference. They, 
thus, remain in doubt. 

Elaborate rules governing pension and 
profit-sharing plans are in this doubtful 
group. So are proposals for personal hold- 
ing companies, dividends received by 
corporations from insurance companies, 
premiums paid on bonds callable within 
three years, and interest paid on non- 
participating stock where payment is con- 
tingent on earnings. 

A whole new body of law governing 
corporate mergers, reorganizations, liq- 
uidations has met stout opposition from 
industry and is in doubt. 

That goes, too, for a denial of deduc- 
tions for rent paid by a company to a 
government unit for use of property ac- 
quired by the government unit from issu- 
ance of industrial-development bonds. 

The House wants to broaden the privi- 
lege of filing consolidated returns. The 
Senate Committee demurs. 

And the Senate Committee rejects 
postponement of any recognition of gain 
on mortgage foreclosures until the credi- 
tor disposes of the property. 

These and other differences will take 
time to settle. Note, though, that many 
changes written into the big bill by the 
Finance Committee are designed to clar- 
ify or improve new rules offered by the 
House. Most of these are to be accepted 
by the House without further argument. 

Taxpayers can take comfort from the 
fact that there really is more agreement 
than disagreement among ~Representa- 
tive Daniel A. Reed (Rep.), of New 
York, chairman of the tax-writing House 
Ways and Means Committee, Senator 
Eugene D. Millikin (Rep.), of Colorado, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and Senator Walter F. George, 
(Dem.), of Georgia, ranking minority 
member of the Finance Committee. 
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Well Stacked! 


In commodity warehouses and manufactur- 
strong, safe, better engi- 
stacking racks can save handling 
time and space from receivigg to shipping. 
Our engineers are available to study your 
operation and make suggestions. 


¢ ware FOR THIS NEW CATALOG 


IPMENT 
UIP IiNc. C} 
21546 Hoover, Detroit 5, Mich. 


















June to September 


“Manoir 
Richelioy 


AND COTTAGES 
AT SMART MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 


A pine-scented paradise! .. . 18 
holes of golf. Tennis, heated salt- 
water pool with beach, riding, 
fishing, dancing. Pollen-free Lau- 
rentian Mountain air! From $18 
a day incl. meals. Served by fa- 
mous Saguenay steamers, rail or 
modern highway from Montreal 
or Quebec. LEWIS P. BEERS, Mer. 
Apply Canada Steamship Lines offices in 


















Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, Toronto, Quebec or Your 
Travel Agent. 


MANOIR RICHELIEU, Dept. S, 
Box 100, Montreal, Canada 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


‘ 
: 
‘ 








500 More 


Employees 


ae yet paper towel costs go down 





The Pennsylvania plant of one of 
America’s well-known companies 
finds Mosinee Sentinel Towel Ser- 
vice is still saving them $300.00 per 
month, compared to previous towel 
service. This tremendous saving 
exists in spite of the fact that (1) 
number of employees has increased 
by 500, and (2) plant has increased 
its work week from 5 to 7 days. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co, 
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How all industry benefits -= 
from progressive railroading y 





They're hauling 
MORE FREIGHT 
with FEWER CARS! 


Over the years your freight tonnage has increased 
by millions, and now it’s being hauled—more 
efficiently —with 25% fewer cars! 

































This is only one of the many reasons why rail- 
roads offer you better freight service at a bigger 
value than ever before. Today, classification 
yards have electronic equipment. Motive power 
is modern, car and track maintenance systems 
mechanized. Thousands of bigger, better cars are 
averaging over 50% higher speeds! 


Carrying heavier loads at higher speeds meant 
4 ; new problems in running gear design. As the 
leading producer of running gear, American Steel 
Foundries took the initiative and worked with 
railroads on a smoother-riding, high-speed freight 
car truck. Toughest nut to crack: passenger train 
speeds at freight car costs. 


The answer was the ASF’Ride-Control® Truck. 
Railroads saw in this new, modern truck an 
economically practical way to speed shipments. Its 
unprecedented use is another example of how 


are ASF Ride-Control Truck—first to railroad progress is keeping in step with indus- 
‘ make modern freight speeds possible. try’s shipping needs. 

More of these smoother-riding trucks 

are specified than all others combined! 


American Steel Foundries 


Executive Offices: Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 

The mechanical Average ton-miles Ze 
principles of the per car per day is 
Ride-Control Truck 61% higher than 















arenow builtintothe 
“*Ride-Control® 
Package’’—which 
makes older cars 
suitable for unre- 
stricted use, ct costs 
that are re 












1936-1940 average! 
Industry benefits 
from this higher effi- 
ciency—and from 
today’s faster, 
smoother-riding, 
modern car pool. 





















Business Around the World 















ZURICH @ BONN © COLOMBO e LONDON 


>> It can be important to American businessmen that the Swiss are getting 
pessimistic about the Geneva Conference. The neutral Swiss have no ax to grind. 
Their thinking has a way of influencing other European businessmen. 

U.S. intervention in Indo-China will be necessary. That's the conclusion 
influential Swiss circles are coming to, as Geneva drags on. 

Odds are on a second Korea, as these Swiss see it.....another brush fire 
eese NOt a major conflagration--not a third World War.....yet. 

Swiss decks are being cleared for fast action. Already buying of imported 
materials is being stepped up. Further moves along this line are being readied. 











Commodity buying, soft-pedaled, is picking up momentum slowly in some other 
parts of Western Europe. The British, for example, apparently also are quietly 





replenishing their stocks. Europeans remember the sharp run-up in prices 
after the Korean war broke out. Americans can hardly forget, either. 


>> Important by-product of a Geneva failure, the Swiss also believe, may be a 
breakdown in attempts to integrate Western Europe militarily and economically. 

The European Defense Community has little chance of coming into being, ac- 
cording to these Swiss advices. The U.S. will have to plump for a national Ger- 
man Army (to get additional forces needed in Europe) and forget the EDC. 

Resurgent nationalism and an armament boom are likely in Western Germany 
and must be reckoned with, Swiss think. In the Ruhr, there are those who see 
a war economy as solving some of their problems. Coal stocks are getting very 
burdensome in the Ruhr, and steel plants are operating below capacity. 

Steel glut, growing in Western Europe, makes German steelmakers restive 
under the regulations of the European Coal and Steel Community (Schuman Plan). 
Some Germans, now speaking openly, are for junking the ECSC. 

As a great arsenal for democracy, Western Germany will have the full 
support and financial backing of the U.S. Both Swiss and Germans agree on that. 
What gives the Swiss pause is the idea of Germany's again becoming the 
biggest military, as well as industrial, power in Western Europe. Suppose the 
Germans jump to the Communist side, as they did in 1939? This nightmare isn't 
the exclusive property of the Swiss. Most other West Europeans have it, too. 

From a business standpoint, if this Swiss analysis is correct, bigger 
operations in Indo-China, rearming of Germany, bigger defense outlays by the 
U.S. and allies, all add up to tightening supplies and burgeoning inflationary 
pressures. And just when most things were getting in easy Supply and inflation 
seemed to be licked.....Of course, even the Swiss could be wrong. 

It should be remembered that the Swiss are awfully close to the firing line, 
have been for years. The dangers seem greater there. 




















(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-~ (Continued) 


>> If troubles spread in Southeast Asia, major rubber sources will be 
threatened. Yet rubber prices haven't risen much during the Indo-Chinese crisis. 

There's plenty of rubber to go around in the free world and the U.S. stock- 
pile is huge. The Communist bloc isn't pressing to buy rubber, either. 

British exports of rubber to Russia last year fell sharply. Now the British 
have no limitations on such sales. But the Russians aren't rushing to buy. 

The Ceylonese have been shipping 50,000 tons of rubber a year to the Commu- 
nist Chinese, in return for 270,000 tons of rice. This agreement has several 
years to run. Ceylonese officials will shortly go to Peiping to renegotiate the 
price of rubber in this deal. Price is above the going market rate. 

The Ceylonese really don't need Chinese rice any more and, so, won't be 
willing to cut their rubber price much. Chinese need much less rubber for their 
own use than they have been getting from Ceylon. And it's cheaper for Russians 
to get rubber, shipped in by sea, in London than to haul it across Siberia. 

Washington hopes, therefore, that the Ceylonese-Chinese deal will fall 
apart or else Shrink considerably in terms of quantities exchanged. 

For political reasons, however, the Communists may well prefer to make con- 
cessions to Ceylon, now less sold on a neutralist position than formerly. 

Synthetic-rubber production is believed to be expanding in Russia and 
Czechoslovakia and is known to be rising in East Germany. East German output of 
buna rubber is about 70,000 tons a year. Most of it goes to Russia. 




















>> While the Russians don't appear to be hard up for rubber, they certainly 
are trying to buy ships wherever they can. Since mid-19535, they have been shop- 
ping for ships in Britain, Western Germany, France, Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Italy, and Finland. Russia has greater commitments on the books 
to buy ships from the West than at any other time in her history. 

Now three Japanese firms have received "tentative" contracts from Russia 
for 30 million dollars' worth of shipping--mainly freighters and fishing boats. 

Russian emphasis on buying fishing trawlers in many of these countries ties 
in with the admitted shortage of meat in Russia. 

Shipbuilders with slim order books are glad to get Russian business. But 
Washington worries about these orders, which free Russian shipyards for naval 
construction. You can expect a crackdown on allies' ship exports to Russia. 

Soviet bloc's seagoing merchant fleet last year totaled 2% million tons. 

Free-world merchant fleets, combined, came to more than 100 million tons. 























>> The big rise in the sterling area's gold and dollar reserves during May 
will stir up another flock of rumors that Britain is about to make the pound 
freely convertible into dollars. . You can still safely discount such rumors. 

Convertibility is months off. But, meanwhile, it's possible that British 
exchange rules will be eased further or made more flexible. 

Gold and dollar reserves in London mounted 165 million dollars in May to 
almost 3 billion. But the bulk of this gain came from speculative foreign buy- 
ing of sterling. This "hot" money can move out as fast as it moves in. 

British officials try to curb this speculative inflow by pointing to some 
of the hurdles still barring the way to convertibility. These include uncer- 
tainties about Indo-China and U.S. business, plus the lack of assurance that the 
U.S. will liberalize imports through tariff cuts or other measures. 

Germans, Dutch, Belgians won't try convertibility without the British. 
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* Fire can’t burn any of the 
records in this office 


-.-. ALL ARE PROTECTED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABELS 


OU are looking here at no ordinary 

office scene. The difference is a new 
means of record keeping, now revolu- 
tionizing office methods—fire protec- 
tion for all records right where they are 
being used. 

This modern ‘‘time-engineered’’ 
Shaw-Walker equipment not only gives 
right-on-the-job fire protection during 
working hours when most fires (55%) 
occur, it pays for itself by saving time 
and space. All of the savings from this 
efficiency go directly into profits. 


“Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 








Save steps, hours- and maybe your business’ 


Accounts 
Receivable 


Customer 
_ Card List 





Paid Accounts, 
Voucher Checks 


Current Work, 
- Reports, Contracts @ 




































Uns ipped Or ers, 








Checks, Cash, 


we 


Payroll 
Records 





Accounts )) 
Payable ay 


EACH DRAWER A SAFE! In this mod- 
ern, good looking Shaw-Walker fire- 
proof equipment, fire walls stand 
between your irreplaceable records 
and possible destruction. Fire-File, 
with corner cut away shows: Thick, 
steel-walled steel-reinforced fire insu- 
lation on all six sides of each drawer. 
Vault-like interlocking drawer front. 











Shaw-Walker makes 46 different 
types of this time-saving, fireproof 
equipment— Desks, Fire-Files, Post- 
ing Trays. In them your records will 
be completely safe, always ready for 
instant use, even after a fire. You can’t 
afford to gamble—57% of the busi- 
nesses who lose records in fires never 
fully recover. 

Shaw-Walker has been helping 
American business save time and step 
up office output since 1899. There are 
4,000 Shaw-Walker products—chairs, 
desks, filing cabinets, Fire-Files, loose- 


leaf and payroll equipment —every-, 


GHAW-WALKER 












thing for the office except machines— 
each “‘time-engineered’’ for the needs 
of every job and worker. 

So if you are modernizing or setting 
up a new office, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker throughout. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. It may save 
your business! 


THE BOOKLET, “TIME AND OFFICE WORK” is packed 
with ideas for stretching office time. A wealth of 
information on ‘‘time-engineered”’ office systems 
and equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustra- 
tions! Write today, on business letterhead to: 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 10, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan—Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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McCarthy-Pentagon Hearings: 


LIE DETECTORS...REDS IN 
DEFENSE PLANTS... SECRECY 


A new and broader phase opened in the 
sizzling dispute centering around Senator Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

A fight that started over an Army private 
widened into a controversy over the right of 
congressional investigators to secret informa- 
tion from Government files. 


As hearings on the McCarthy-Pentagon fight continued, 
testimony and argument developed along three main lines. 
Roy M. Cohn, chief counsel for the McCarthy Committee, 
again denied, under cross-examination, all charges of unfair 
pressure in behalf of Pvt. G. David Schine. A member of 
the McCarthy staff took the stand, defended memoranda that 
were attacked by the Army counsel. Senator McCarthy and 
the Democratic Senators tilted over the rights of congressional 
investigators to secret data 

In the following testimony, taken from the transcript, Ray 
H. Jenkins, special counsel for the Subcommittee, is ques- 
tioning Mr. Cohn: 


Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you if this happened, that you 
learned some time, about December 9th, that a pass—whether 
week-end or week-night—a pass for Schine had been canceled, 
and that you went to Adams [Army Counselor John G. 
Adams], talked to Adams and told him that it was just another 
Army or Stevens double cross? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, I don’t recall using those words. 

Mr. Jenkins: You don’t recall using the word “double 
cross”? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: I believe you testified a while ago that vou 
never recalled at any time using the word “double cross”? 

Mr. Cohn: I do not recall ever having used that word, 
sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: What did you say to Mr. Adams about the 
cancellation of that pass for Dave Schine? 

Mr. Cohn: The discussion I had with Mr. Adams was 
about working out some arrangement whereby Schine could 
be available to staff members after his training hours and 
get this work done. We worked out an arrangement on No- 
vember 6, and before that, that arrangement was just fine 
with us and worked out well. When the arrangement was 
tried and re-examined, it was a question of working out some 
kind of a new arrangement that would not interfere with his 
training but would give us an opportunity to get the informa- 
tion and get the work done. 

I did talk to Mr. Adams, I would say, infrequently about 
that, sir. That might have been on December 8 or 9 or 
around that period of time. I certainly don’t dispute that. 
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Senator McCarthy defied a White House 
edict, called on federal workers everywhere 
to turn over to him any information they might 
get on wrongdoing in official circles. 

“Grave suspicions’ about some documents 
were aired, too. You get here the new devel- 
opments in Washington's hottest row. 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, I again read you from Adams’s 
testimony, page 2577 of the record: 

“Mr. Adams: December 9, yes, sir. Cohn was aware 
of this decision on weekdays, and he was again getting 
up regularly from the Committee table, coming over to 
speak to me about Schine’s availability, and he was very 
put out, petulant, about the decision on week nights. 
He talked to me about Mr. Stevens and considered this 
a double cross, an Army double cross of a commitment 
already made. It was a Stevens double cross.” 

What do you say about that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: I say about that, sir, I don’t recall it, and I am 
inclined to doubt that it happened that way, because again, 
sir, I am looking at the specific statement Mr. Adams made 
two months ago in his charges filed March 11, where he 
gives a completely different version of that conversation. * ° ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, as a matter of fact, you were put 
out because Mr. Adams had gone over your head and talked 
directly to the Senator [Senator McCarthy]; that is the truth, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: There just was not that much of a question 
about it. 

Mr. Jenkins: You weren’t angry about it? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, I was not angry. 

Mr. Jenkins: You didn’t upbraid him about it? 

Mr. Cohn: No, I didn’t upbraid him. 

Mr. Jenkins: When he swore under his oath here: 

“He said he would teach me what it meant to go 
over his head. I said to him, ‘Roy, is that a threat?’ and 
he said, “No, that is a promise.’ ” 

You say that didn’t happen, Mr. Cohn, that that is purely 
a figment of the imagination of Mr. Adams and is false? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. I would say it is probably quite an 
exaggerated account of something that was not much of an 
incident at all. 

Mr. Jenkins: Is there any basis whatever for that? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir, I would say the basis for it is the fact 
that Mr. Adams did go to see Senator McCarthy on or about 
December 9 about these hearings. I was not along, and I did 
discuss with Mr. Adams some time after that the fact that 
he had gone to see Senator McCarthy and had told him that 
if the tables were turned I probably would have called him 
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to make the date with Mr. Stevens [Army Secretary Robert T. 
Stevens] and he hadn’t done that. He told me, as I recall it, 
that he had spoken to Frank Carr [Francis P. Carr, executive 
director of the Subcommittee] before he went up to Senator 
McCarthy and that Frank Carr suggested that he should go 
up. That was that, as far as I was concerned. 
= = = 
Mr. Jenkins: I take it you were wanting Mr. Schine, now, 
for this Committee work? 
Mr. Cohn: Sure. 
Mr. Jenkins: For no other purpose? 
Mr. Cohn: No, sir, for no other purpose. 
a ° e 


MR. COHN’S “VOCABULARY” 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, Mr. Adams’s testimony—and if I 
am in error you may correct me and you may refer to page 
9.582 of the record—that on those occasions, on the fourth 
day of December, you used obscene language, language 
that he couldn’t repeat here in the presence of the spectators 
or the radio or television, unprintable language, vituperative 
language; what about it? 

Mr. Cohn: Well, sir, I am not going to deny that there 
might be certain things that I say and I believe all of us say 
that we would not say on television. As far as using vitupera- 
tive or obscene language is concerned, I have talked to prac- 
tically all of my friends about that, and the consensus of 
opinion is that if anything I use a good deal less of cuss 
words than most people do. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you talk to yourself about it, now? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: I am asking you now about Roy Cohn’s ver- 
sion of it, not what your friends say about the type of 
language you used. John Adams swore that you used bad 
words. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. I don’t know what he calls a bad word 
and what he meant, sir. I will very freely tell you that on oc- 
casion I might use a word which I would not use here on tele- 
vision. 

Mr. Jenkins: Is that when you are angry? 

Mr. Cohn: It might be when I am angry. 

Mr. Jenkins: Like October 20 at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Cohn: It wouldn’t necessarily be when I am angry. It 
might be when I am talking to another man and we are talk- 
ing about something we don’t like, or something like that. 
It could be on a lot of occasions, sir. I do want to say this, 
while I very freely admit that I have used words that I would 
not be prone to repeat— 

Mr. Jenkins: You have the usual repertoire of bad words, I 
take it, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: I would say I have about the usual. I don’t think 
I have any unique ones in my vocabulary. 

Mr. Jenkins: You have never plowed a mule in new ground, 
then, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Cohn: No, I don’t think so, sir. And there are words 
that I certainly would not repeat on television. Was there 
anything vituperative or obscene or anything that is out of 
the ordinary or out of normal? I would say definitely not, 
sir, and Mr. Adams certainly never indicated to me or to 
anybody else that he objected to anything which I said to 
him. That is all new. 

= 2 e 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you remember this automobile ride in 
New York City on December 17, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you remember what John Adams swore 
about that? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 
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TESTIMONY ON “ANGER” 


Mr. Jenkins: Do you remember that he testified that you 
were so angry that he feared for Senator McCarthy’s life and 
limb; in other words, that you would commit mayhem on 
him if he left him alone? You remember that? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Jenkins: Were you angry on that occasion? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, we had an animated discussion about Gen- 
eral Lawton [Maj. Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Fort Monmouth, N.J.]. 

Mr. Jenkins: An animated discussion? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t think Senator McCarthy on that occa- 
sion, or on any other occasion, was in need of bodily protec- 
tion from Mr. Adams against me or against anybody else. 

Mr. Jenkins: The discussion was quite animated, you say? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Jenkins: I suppose, Mr. Cohn, by that you mean that 
your temper rose and fell and, as Mr. Adams said, like the 
tides of the sea, is that right? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I have never made up an emotional chart, 
and I just can’t give as vivid a characterization as Mr. Adams 
can. I can tell you, sir, though, for your purposes here, that 
there was lengthy discussion about General Lawton; that I 
was very much disturbed, sir, about what they were trying to 
do to General Lawton; that I was sufficiently disturbed so 
that that night I communicated personally with General Law- 
ton’s headquarters to tell him what they were trying to do 
to him, and that the next day I took my time to have lunch 
with General Lawton’s aide, Lieutenant Corr, to tell him 
just what Mr. Adams was up to. So I certainly was upset 
about it, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, you talked to him about Dave 
Schine on that occasion, didn’t you? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you deny that now positively and em- 
phatically? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. I can certainly deny to you, sir, that 
that animated discussion was about Dave Schine. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: I will read you precisely what he [Mr. Adams] 
said, page 2,587 of the record: 

“Mr. Cohn became extremely agitated, became ex- 
tremely abusive. He cursed me and then Senator Mc- 
Carthy.” 

He said you cursed both him and the Senator. 

Mr. Cohn: I think he is a little bit wrong about that, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: A little bit? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: How much? 

Mr. Cohn: I will try to tell you how much. 

Mr. Jenkins: Or how little? 

Mr. Cohn: I will try to tell you that, sir. We had an ani- 
mated discussion about the General Lawton situation. I don’t 
think he can say that I was disturbed at Senator McCarthy. I 
think it is more accurate to say, sir, that Senator McCarthy 
agreed with me, and that it was Mr. Adams against Senator 
McCarthy, Mr. Carr and myself, and not the other way 
around. 

o e °° 


ASSIGNMENT FOR PRIVATE SCHINE 


Mr. Jenkins: Did you know or did you ever learn that 
while John Adams was in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., just prior 
to the Christmas holidays, Mr. Frank Carr called him on 
two different occasions about an assignment for Dave 
Schine? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t believe that Mr. Carr did call him on 
those occasions about an assignment for Dave Schine. I be- 
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lieve, sir, Mr. Carr will tell you why he did call him. I don’t 
_have personal knowledge of the subject. Since these hearings 
have come up I have talked with Mr. Carr about it and I do 
know why he called him. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you call Mr. John Adams at Amherst 
[ Massachusetts ]? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: When was that? 

Mr. Cohn: I believe that date has been fixed as January 9. 

Mr. Jenkins: January 9? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: I believe Mr. Carr called him. You and Mr. 
Carr were together, were you, on that occasion? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You were in New York? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Carr was in Washington? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you know that Frank Carr was calling 
Mr. Adams while he was at Amherst for the purpose of making 
an address? 

Mr. Cohn: I knew that Mr. Carr had been trying to find 
Mr. Adams, yes, sir. I didn’t know Mr. Adams was in Am- 
herst. 

Mr. Jenkins: You were likewise trying to get him located? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: What was the purpose of your call to Mr. 
Adams on that occasion, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: As I think I testified the last time, Mr. Jenkins, 
that was an occasion when, as I recall it, Schine had come 
into New York. This was about a week before the final date 
on the filing of these reports, and we were hard pressed. 
Schine had come into New York to do his work on them, 
and he had been ordered back to Fort Dix to do some kind 
of duty. The purpose of my interest in it then, sir, was to 
see if that duty could be done during the week nights when 
he was not available to work on these reports, and to that 
end, sir, I tried to talk with Mr. Adams. I believe I first 
talked with Lieutenant Blount, and then I tried to reach Mr. 
Adams. * * * 


A PHONE CALL EXPLAINED 


Mr. Jenkins: Is that conversation with Lieutenant Blount 
that you had on that day a conversation in which you told 
him that you had a long memory, and would not forget the 
names of Colonel Ringler and Lieutenant Miller? These three 
Army officers were on duty at Fort Dix, N. J., while Private 
Schine was stationed there. 

Mr. Cohn: That is that conversation, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you make such a statement as that, Mr. 
Cohn, to Lieutenant Blount in that conversation? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, it was not made that way, and I would 
be glad to explain what did happen. * * * 

I called Lieutenant Blount, I believe, on that occasion 
about the same problem, whether or not Schine could do this 
work during the week, and whether they would live up to 
the arrangements which Mr. Stevens had made, making 
Schine available to finish his Subcommittee work over week 
ends. I think I explained to Lieutenant Blount that we had 
just about a week or so left before the deadline on filing 
Committee reports, that we were very hard pressed, that 
arrangements had been made for Schine to work on them, 
and I wondered whether he couldn’t have Schine do his work 
over on week nights, stay up extra, and as Lieutenant Blount 
testified here, very correctly so, I told him I didn’t care how 
many times they put him on KP duty or anything else, dur- 
ing week nights, as long as we had him during the period 
Mr. Stevens had outlined to work on these reports. That is 
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what I talked to Lieutenant Blount about. It was quite a 
long talk. 

I had talked to Lieutenant Blount on several other oc- 
casions and we had become somewhat friendly. I liked him, 
He told me then that the company commander, a colonel, 
was—seemed to have a low opinion of Dave Schine and 
that there seemed to be a great deal of friction about it. I 
then told Lieutenant Blount, sir, as I recall, an incident 
which had been related to me about a statement which this 
colonel had made about Schine—not about Schine, actually, 
but about the type of work which this Committee was doing 
—which would lead one to the conclusion that this gentleman 
was very much out of sympathy with what we were doing, 
regarded it as a witch hunt, which is the term that he used, 
I believe, and I told Lieutenant Blount about that, and it is 
very possible, sir, that I did say I had a long memory and 
that I would remember that colonel’s name. I know that I 
did ask—pass the name along to a member of the staff and 
asked that a check be made of this particular colonel, because 
he was talking in a pretty peculiar way about the Communist 
investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins: That is, Ringler was? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I am sorry that his name has been in- 
jected into this, because it is very possible that there was 
a misunderstanding about it, and he is entitled to his 
opinion. But that is who it was, and that is what his name 
was. 

Mr. Jenkins: Are you saying that Colonel Ringler was 
talking peculiarly about the investigation of Communists, Mr. 
Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: I am saying, sir, that Colonel Ringler had made 
a statement concerning the work of this Committee which had 
been told to Private Schine by somebody who— 

Mr. Jenkins: Well, what was that statement, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: The statement was, sir, that we were engaged 
in a witch hunt and that investigations like this were red 
herrings—things along those lines. 

Mr. Jenkins: And that statement was conveyed to you by 
Mr. Dave Schine? 

Mr. Cohn: It was; sir. 


ABOUT A “DOUBLE CROSS” 


Mr. Jenkins: Did you consider the fact that Schine was 
not given a commission an injustice to Schine, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: I would say so, sir, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: You would say it was an injustice? 

Mr. Cohn: I would say it was, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you consider it a double cross, a breach 
of promise? 

Mr. Cohn: That is hard to say, sir. I would rather give you 
what the facts were. General Reber [Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, 
then Chief of Legislative Liaison], a man comes in and says, 
“On the merits, he is entitled to it. Yes, there is no doubt 
about it.” Then he doesn’t get it. Whether you want to call 
that a double cross, a change, an injustice, or whatever you 
want to call it, sir, I don’t know. That is the way it happened. 

= o = 

Mr. Jenkins: You will recall, Mr. Cohn, that he [Mr. 
Adams] testified that you said that if Schine went overseas, 
Stevens was through as Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Cohn: I heard him say that, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you or not? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you say anything like that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, and my recollection is that I did not. I 
have talked to Mr. Carr, who was sitting there the whole 
time, and he says I did not. * * * 
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“| SUPPOSE, MR. COHN, YOU MEAN YOUR TEMPER ROSE AND FELL LIKE THE TIDES OF THE SEA?” 
Committee Counsel Jenkins (hands upraised) thus questions Roy M. Cohn (foreground) at Senate hearing 


Mr. Jenkins: As I get your testimony, you neither admit or 
deny saying that Stevens is through as Secretary of the Army 
if this boy Schine has overseas duty, is that right, now, Mr. 
Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. I think I would go much further than 
that. I have given it to you, sir, as my best recollection and 
my recollection is a fairly good one, that I did not make 
those statements. I told you I checked with the only other 
person on this earth that was there, and he says I did not 
make those statements, sir. And I can tell you under oath 
here, that I never, I never threatened to wreck the Army, 
that I am sure that Mr. Adams never believed for two sec- 
onds that I threatened to wreck the Army, that I am sure he 
knows I could not wreck the Army, and that the whole thing 
is just a little bit ridiculous. 


At the request of the Subcommittee, Mr. Cohn presented 
a box of documents, which he said represented some of the 
work of Private Schine as a consultant to the Subcommittee. 
A dispute arose over the disposition to be made of the mate- 
rial. The transcript included the following: 


Senator McCarthy: . . . I would like to know a little more 
about this material. Does this contain the names of any in- 
formants who came to me to give me information? 

Mr. Cohn: Are you saying, sir, to you personally as op- 
posed to Dave Schine or myself or someone on the staff? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t know, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You don’t know? 
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Mr. Cohn: No, sir. I can think of some who I know spoke 
both to you and to Dave Schine. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, I am going to order the 
counsel not to turn that material over. It will not be avail- 
able to Mr. Welch [Joseph N. Welch, special counsel for the 
Army] until I have had a chance to go through it. 

Mr. Cohn: May I submit it to Mr. Jenkins, though, sir? 

Senator McCarthy: If it is understood that it will be avail- 
able only to Mr. Jenkins and the chairman, yes. But I will 
order you not to make it available to Mr. Welch at this time 
until I have had a chance to go through it. * * * 

Senator McClellan [John L. McClellan (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
member of the Subcommittee]: What I want to determine 
now is, are these files now in the custody of this Committee 
or are they not? I want to know. I can’t tell from all of this— 

Senator Mundt [Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
temporary chairman of the Subcommittee]: The chair would 
assume— 

Senator McClellan: I don’t want an assumption. I want to 
know are these files in the custody of this Committee or are 
they not? 

Senator McCarthy: May I answer that? 

Senator McClellan: No. I am asking the chairman. 

Senator Mundt: The chair would assume on the basis of 
the record that you have heard as well as I, that these files 
have been turned over to the custody of our Committee coun- 
sel, Mr. Jenkins, and have been delivered to him by Mr. 
Cohn) *"* = 

Senator McClellan: Mr. Chairman, I am not concerned 
about the Senator’s having time to go through the files so that 
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he will know what is being presented or what is being filed 
or made available to this Committee. If he doesn’t know and 
wants time, that is certainly all right. But I do want this 
understood: Anything filed before this Committee, anything 
presented in response to this request, subpoena, or whatever 
it is, this Senator is going to look at it if he wants to... 

If it is not filed, that is a different matter, but whenever it 
goes into the custody of this Committee this Senator is 
going to look at it if he wants to and I am not going to ask 
Senator McCarthy whether I can or not. I want you to know 
ates 


SECRECY FOR “INFORMANTS” 


Senator McCarthy: . . . I want to tell the Senator from 
Arkansas, in all honesty now, that he will not get the names 
of any individuals who give me information about graft, cor- 
ruption or Communism, urless and until he assures me that 
those names will not be used. Let me make this clear: As far 
as I am concerned, I don’t make memoranda, I don’t put 
those names in the files. I am very careful not to do that. I 
have been worried about the sort of thing, Senator McClellan, 
that I have seen here the past few days. I was frankly wor- 
ried, when my three Democrat friends came back on the 
Committee, about whether they were coming back to help us 
dig out graft, corruption and Communism, or whether they 
were coming back upon the request of Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Stevens. I still don’t know .. . 

Senator McClellan: Mr. Chairman? May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin I have never asked him for such names. 
His implication is false. Secondly, it is false when you imply 
by any language that you may have used here now, and 
when I was absent from this Committee, that I wanted the 
name of informants to make public. I never made such a 
statement. I never thought they should be made public. The 
Senator knows that. And he knows he was unfair when he 
made such statements and such implications in my absence. 

I do take this position, that I am talking about classified in- 
formation. If the Senator has a right, as chairman of this 
Committee or as a United States Senator, to have the secret 
files of this Government, the classified files, dealing with 
the security of this country, to have them pilfered, and the 
documents given to him, then I say it will destroy the security 
system that protects this country at this hour . . 

I take the position that this has become a national issue, 
as to whether we are entitled to get the classified files and 
make them public here in hearings of this character. If we 
are, legally so, then we know how to proceed. We can sub- 
poena every document that the FBI has, and you can carry 
on. You will get more work from that than all of the Con- 
gress divided into committees could possibly attend to. If 
we are not entitled to it legally, if we are not entitled to get 
it by subpoena, then I raise the question: Are we entitled to 
get it by theft? I do not believe we are. 

Now, that is the clear-cut issue. As to your informants, I 
don’t want to know their names. I don’t care anything about 
them. I am not concerned about that, people who give you 
information, and certainly Government employes can give in- 
formation within their personal knowledge, quite properly, 
about any Communist in Government. But when he gets that 
information from a classified document that is marked “secret” 
and deals with the security of this country, then I wonder, 
Mr. Chairman. * * ° 


PRESIDENT VS. CONGRESS 


Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, as the chair knows, the 
Attorney General issued a statement the other day to the ef- 
fect that the Executive has the sole duty and right to enforce 
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the law. That is correct. From that he apparently jumped the 
huge gap and said that therefore the Congress could not 
investigate whether or not they are badly enforcing that 
ee 

I want to make it very clear that while I am chairman of 
the Committee, I will receive evidence of wrongdoing, graft, 
corruption, treason, from any Government employe who will 
give that to me. I feel those Government employes have a 
high duty to do that. They all take an oath, as I recall, to de- 
fend this nation against all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

I believe that oath towers far above any loyalty to a 
superior officer who might be jailed if they give us the 
facts... 

Mr. Chairman, I do have a very, very serious problem 
here. I realize that the members of the Committee, of the 
Investigating Committee, should have access to every piece 
of information in the files. I think that should be the rule. | 
have told the members that they could have complete, free 
access to all the files; that their minority counsel could have 
access to all the files. However, when Senator McClellan, as 
the ranking member—I assume he speaks for the other mem- 
bers when he goes out and says there should be an in- 
vestigation to determine whether or not I have been guilty 
of a crime in getting information about Communist infil- 
tration—information, Mr. Chairman, which shows that the 
security department of the military has been warned time 
and time again by a very competent FBI—that I am guilty of 
a crime because I Jet the people know those facts, then I am 
confronted with the very serious problem of how I can do 
the two impossible tasks—No. 1, make all files, including the 
names of the informants, available to the members of 
the Committee—and I say in that connection I never put 
the names of the informants in the files; and, No. 2, pro- 
tect the informants. * * * 

Senator McClellan: . . . May I say to you, Senator, I am 
trying to settle a basic issue of law. I don’t want any of your 
confidential information. All I want is: Let the country get 
this legal question settled so we can all operate within the 
law, if that is possible. You say what you will do and what 
you will not do. I tell you, Senator, that I will not set myself 
up above and apart from the law. I am going to conform to 
it. You do as you please. * * ° 

Senator McCarthy: . . . May I say, Senator, just for your 
benefit, I am not setting myself above any law. I feel that I 
have an oath as a Senator, an oath as the chairman of an In- 
vestigating Committee. That oath binds me to get informa- 
tion of wrongdoing in Government. I feel that there is no 
valid directive of any kind which can say that, as chairman 
of the Committee, I must not do that. 

If the Congress passes a law and the President signs it, 
saying the chairman of these Investigation Committees must 
not get information of wrongdoing, that the American people 
must not know what is going on, that the American people 
must not hear of treason, that they must not hear of graft 
and corruption—if we pass that law and it is made a law, 
then there is nothing I can do except abide by it. But, Senator, 
I just will not abide by any secrecy directive of any one. I 
think you and I have seen and will see Presidents come and go. 

In closing, we have a duty to do our job even though we 
may differ with a perfectly honest version of what the. Presi- 
dent thinks his job is. 


REPORTING “CORRUPTION” 


Senator Symington [Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Missouri, 
member of the Subcommittee]: . . . If a man in the Air 
Force believes that there is graft or corruption in his superior 
officer, he can immediately go to the officer superior to him. 
For example, a captain, if he believes his major is wrong, he 
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can go to the colonel, or he can go to the Office of Special 
Investigations, run by a great young general, and he can 
complain directly there. 

As a matter of fact, the Office of Special Investigations is 
put around the country, so that there would not be any effort 
on his part at the various bases. The same thing is true in 
the Army .. . In the case of subversion or disloyalty it would 
be even more important. That is the pattern. It has worked 
for the last 150 years in our Government. It did pretty well 
in many wars, including World War I and II. I would urge 
that they do it that way and no other way. 

Finally, if they feel that the entire establishment, military 
establishment, under their Secretary and their Chief of Staff, 
and the Secretary of Defense, and the Commander in Chief, 
is just no good, and that they should correct that, then they 
can go to either the Department of Justice or to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and they can make their charges 
there... 


Mrs. Mary E. Driscoll, secretary to Senator McCarthy, was 
called as a witness. She was questioned about the origin of 
11 staff memoranda which the Senator used as the basis for 
some of his countercharges against Army officials. The fol- 
lowing is from the discussion that took place after the ques- 
tioning of Mrs. Driscoll: 


Mr. Welch: . . . I do not wish to conceal trom anyone in 
this room that I have grave suspicions about the authenticity 
of these memoranda, and I think 1 must now ask the counsel 
to the Committee if he will be good enough to have them 
handed to an expert and examined and an expert opinion 
taken as to their authenticity. 

Mr. Cohn: I have no objection. 

Senator McCarthy: In view of that statement, I ask that 
Mr. Welch be sworn. If he has evidence that these memoranda 
are not authentic, the Committee should have it. If he has 
not, he should admit that. I think it is highly improper for 
him to make this statement without having any evidence to 
back it up. He knows it is not true. I think he should be sworn 
now and asked what evidence he has, if any, that these 
memoranda are not authentic. 

2 * * 

Mr. Jenkins: I state publicly for all to see and hear, and I 
presume the same people are listening to me as have just 
listened to Mr. Welch, that Mr. Welch has not stated that he 
has any evidence or any grounds upon which to state his sus- 
picion. Am I right, Mr. Welch? 

Mr. Welch: Nothing, except what has been said in this room. 


A CHARGE OF PERJURY? 


Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, counsel asked me a 
question, a question as to whether I would have any objec- 
tion to having these documents examined by an expert. Ab- 
solutely none. But may I say this—Mr. Jenkins knows and 
the chair knows it, that when we have had suspicions, we 
have not aired them and shouted about them. We have asked 
Mr. Jenkins to call the witnesses . . . 

I am getting awfully sick, away down deep inside, at these 
innuendoes—someone is doing something improper. This man 
Welch, as he has just now, there is no question about it— 
he has tried to create the impression that this young lady 
is guilty of perjury. Let’s have him take the stand. Let’s have 
him take the oath, and I would like to cross-examine him 
and let our jury of American people see that he has nothing, 
absolutely nothing, upon which to base this unreasonable— 
if I may say, Mr. Welch, this dishonest—charge against this 
young lady. 


e ® 2 
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Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, I desire to make this one 
further statement. 

Senator Mundt: Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins: I hesitated to make it a little while ago when 
my dear and esteemed friend, the Senator from Missouri, 
asked me a question, to wit: Whether or not I had had these 
documents examined by a documents expert or compared 
them with the typewriters in the office of Senator McCarthy. 
The chairman will remember that in his presence several 
weeks ago, when I was investigating this case, perhaps either 
before or shortly after these hearings started, I asked the 
assistant to the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion whether or not such an investigation as was suggested 
by Senator Symington would be feasible or revealing, and I 
was given an answer in the negative .. . 

Senator McCarthy: I think there is a scientific way to de- 
termine where the truth is in this matter. When I was a cir- 
cuit judge back in Wisconsin, we used quite often a device 
known as a lie detector. I have complete confidence in those 
lie detectors. I know that maybe the Secretary of the Army 
may feel that it violates his sense of dignity to submit him- 
self to it. But I would like to here and now suggest that 
Senator McCarthy and all of the principals agree to submit 
themselves to a lie detector. I think that in that way, Mr. 
Chairman, we can get a lot of information that otherwise we 
would not get. Let me make it very clear. I realize you can’t 
force anyone to do that. That would be violating his consti- 
tutional privilege. But if we could do that, Mr. Chairman, in 
one day, I believe—in one day we could end this whole 
hassle we have been in. 

Senator Jackson: Shall we do that on television? 

Senator McCarthy: I would like to say that I would be 
the first to agree to submit to such a test. I think that a 
lie detector properly operated is practically unbeatable. And 
I think that all of the principals should agree to do that. 
We might be able to end this thing in 24 hours rather than 
24 days. 


Mr. Cohn returned to the stand for further cross-exam- 
ination. The testimony included the following: 


Senator Potter [Charles F. Potter (Rep.), of Michigan, 
member of the Subcommittee]: Mr. Cohn, do you agree with 
me that the essence of the report made by Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Adams against you is the fact that you as chief counsel 
of this Committee used the investigating arm of the Senate 
as a club on the Army in an effort to secure preferential 
treatment for Dave Schine? Do you agree that that is the 
essence of the charges that were made against you? 

Mr. Cohn: It is hard to answer that, sir. It certainly was 
the import of what was published in the newspapers and 
what was in some of the original documents they released. 
When I heard their testimony and particularly their ques- 
tions on cross-examination here, sir, I was interested to note 
that neither one could give a single specific instance in which 
anything such as you suggest occurred. I say under oath no 
such thing ever did occur. 

Senator Potter: The purpose of the question is to state the 
original charges that were made. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Potter: If those charges were true, would you 
consider that a serious charge? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I would certainly say any abuse of power on 
the part of this Committee or any member of its staff would 
certainly be a—would certainly be a very serious matter which 
should be dealt with by the Committee. I don’t say, sir—well, 
it should be dealt with by the Committee in some way. 

Senator Potter: To follow that question up, if those charges 
were true— 
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Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Potter: —would you feel that your services as chiet 
counsel of the Committee should cease? 

Mr. Cohn: Sure. 

Senator Potter: If those charges are false, do you agree with 
me that an unconscionable act has been committed by some 
members of the Army? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, it is— Once again I have been trying to 
avoid characterizing. I certainly think that if you ask me 
directly, the act would be unconscionable and I think it was 
unconscionable, and I think it is unconscionable, yes, sir. * * * 


THREAT TO “WRECK” ARMY? 


Senator Potter: As I understand the charges made by Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Adams, one of them was that you threatened 
to wreck the Army. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Potter: Mr. Jenkins, in his examination of you, 
covered that fairly well, but I want once again to ask you: 
Did you threaten to wreck the Army? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. I testified about that conversation on 
January 14, and I might say, sir, not only did I not threaten 
to wreck the Army, but Mr. Adams never believed that for 
one minute. If he did, sir, he would not have called me up 
at my home weeks later; he would not have tried to continue 
a personal relationship with me. He would not have acted 
the way he did. 

Senator Potter: Mr. Cohn, did you threaten to get Mr. 
Stevens's job? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, and if I had done that, sir, Mr. Adams 
would not have acted the way he did, I am sure. 

Senator Potter: Do you recall when Mr. Stevens and, I 
believe, also Mr. Adams were on the stand, I asked them that 
if Private Schine had received a commission or if he had 
received an assignment to the New York area, if they felt 
that their troubles with the Committee would have ceased. 
I believe they testified that they thought that their troubles 
with the Committee would have ceased. 

I would like to ask you, if Private Schine had received an 
assignment to the New York area, would that have made any 
difference to you or to the Committee and its program for 
investigating the Fort Monmouth case? 

Mr. Cohn: The answer to that, sir—and the record proves 
it—is no, sir. Second of all, Senator Potter, I might point 
out that as I recall, when Senator McCarthy interrogated 
Mr. Stevens on this point, Mr. Stevens said he did not think 
that the hearings would have stopped, and of course they 
would not have in any way. 

Senator Potter: In the statement issued by Senator McCar- 
thy, yourself, and Mr. Carr, you state that Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Stevens were using Private Schine as more or less a pawn 
in an effort to call off the investigation of Fort Monmouth. 
Do you testify to that effect today? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. I think I told on direct examination, 
Senator Potter, some of the things which Mr. Adams did and 
said on this matter. For instance, that January 14 conversa- 
tion on this overseas matter and some earlier conversations. 
I think it was certainly very clear to Mr. Carr, and I think 
it was clear to me, that Mr. Adams was trying to use that in 
some way. Yes, sir. 

° e ° 


THE COHN-SCHINE “TOUR” 


Senator Dworshak [Henry C. Dworshak (Rep.), of Idaho, 
member of the Subcommittee]: . . . What troubles me is 
this—that at the time you and Mr. Schine took the tour in 
Europe to investigate the Voice of America and its operations 
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there, there was a great deal of unfavorable newspaper pub- 
licity. That would indicate possibly that you were doing a 
very efficient job, but, on the other hand, that you were 
antagonizing many people. 

I wonder whether that experience was largely the result 
of Mr. Schine’s not having engaged in such work in the 
past? 

Mr. Cohn: My answer to that would be, no, sir, and I am 
sorry you think, Senator Dworshak, that because a newspaper 
or a lot of newspapers in Europe particularly might do a 
smear job, that you want to accept that without looking at 
the facts in the case to see whether or not we did or did not 
do a good job. 

As far as that trip is concerned, we were sent over there 
by the chairman to do certain specific things and obtain cer- 
tain specific information. We did that. We did that as best 
we could, and I think there are a lot of circumstances, some 
of which have been aired before this Committee before. I 
think the State Department and certain elements in it were 
no happier about our investigation than some other agencies, 

Senator Dworshak: You feel] that your work was very effec- 
tive, but that it wasn’t fully appreciated and was micrepre- 
sented in the press? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I don’t seek too much appreciation. I try 
to do the job as best I can. If I do anything wrong, I want 
that called to my attention. In that case, as in every other 
case, I have done the best I can. I carried out the assignment 
I was sent over there to do. 

Senator Dworshak: Mr. Cohn, may I interrupt you. I 
wasn’t referring to you so much as to Mr. Schine. I was try- 
ing to develop whether his lack of experience in investigative 
work was responsible for the unfavorable publicity which he 
received on that tour. 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. | would say what was responsible for 
the unfavorable publicity is the tact that there is a great deal 
of resentment, in European nations particularly, that in this 
country Senator Joe McCarthy and some other people are 
addressing themselves to the job of cleaning out Commu- 
nists, and I might say that in some of these other coun- 
tries that same job is not being done. Perhaps it should be 
done. 

Senator Dworshak: Mr. Cohn, do you think if David Schine 
received a commission in the summer of 1953, that possibly 
the controversy with Secretary Stevens and the Army and 
this hearing might have been avoided? 

Mr. Cohn: I do not, sir. 

Senator Dworshak: You do not? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t think it would have any bearing on it 
whatsoever. I am sure nobody else does. 

Senator Dworshak: Do you think some other conflict would 
have developed between the Subcommittee and its staff and 
the officials in the Department of the Army? 

Mr. Cohn: You are asking me to predict about conflicts 
developing. 1 know of no conflict developing here. I was 
made aware of none by Mr. Stevens or Mr. Adams. 

Senator Dworshak: Now wait a minute. Go ahead. Pardon 
me. 
Mr. Cohn: If you want to interrupt me there and question 
me on the statement I just made, that is all right. 


INVESTIGATION ATTACKED? 


Senator Dworshak: You say there is no conflict. There is 
certainly lack of co-operation and, throughout this hearing, 
we have heard allegations and charges that the Department 
of the Army was trying to suppress or terminate the hear- 
ing of this Subcommittee at Fort Monmouth. Is that true 
or not? 

Mr. Cohn: That is true, sir, but it I might answer you, Sen- 
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ator Dworshak, what I said was this—that while the events 
were supposedly going on, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams did 
nothing to make us aware of the fact that they thought there 
was any conflict or that anyone was doing anything wrong. It 
is a little peculiar, sir, to have somebody come in and say 
you are abusing them and “vituperating” them, if there is any 
such word, and then in the next breath have them call you 
up and invite you out to lunch and dinner and ask you to do 
things for them and continue a social relationship over a 
period of time. 

Senator, I should say this: It is a very peculiar thing to 
have somebody come in here and say he was abused by me 
because I called him up on the phone too much, and then 
when I didn’t call him up on the phone for a couple of weeks 
to have him call me up at my home in New York and com- 
plain very bitterly because he hadn’t heard from me and I 
hadn’t called him up. 

I would say, sir, that the complaints and the charges on 





—United Press 


MR. COHN AND SENATOR MCCARTHY 
. .. documents to show Private Schine’s work 


the part of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams are not in good 
—_—  ”* * 

Senator Dworshak: Certainly, Mr. Cohn, you did not be- 
lieve that the Department of the Army and Secretary Stevens 
were unwilling to expose in every possible manner sub- 
versives and security risks within the operations of Fort 
Monmouth? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I think that Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams 
had what I believe, sir, to be the mistaken notion that the 
exposure of these things would be a personal reflection upon 
them and would indicate to the public that they had been 
lax in the performance of their duties, and that it took this 
Committee to come along and prod them into action. I think 
that they were human enough not to want that situation 
to occur so that they acted as they did. I don’t think it was 
a question of covering—of them wanting Communists in the 
Army. Of course it wasn’t. It was a question of their not 
wanting the resultant embarrassment from the public un- 
covering of the few Communists who infiltrated the great 
Army and of the people who were serving under Mr. Stevens 
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who were responsible for this small infiltration in this very 
large, great Army. 

Mr. Welch: The first conference that took place in respect 
to a commission for Schine took place in the office of a 
United States Senator, didn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: That is pretty high-powered stuff, isn’t it, a 
Senator? Is that right? 

Mr. Cohn: I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Welch: There was present in that office a general, is 
that right? 

Mr. Cohn: General Reber was there, yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: That is pretty high-powered stuff, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Welch— 

Mr. Welch: Yes or no. Is that high-powered or not? 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Welch, I want to give you yes-or-no an- 
swers. 

Mr. Welch: Do so, then. Just tell me, is that high-powered 
or not. Mr. Cohn— 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cohn: Senator, I don’t mind this at all. 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t think it should be called “high- 
powered.” 

Senator Mundt: Mr. Cohn can ask for more details about 
what is meant by the adjectives if he does not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Welch: Let’s strike out “high-powered” and _ start 
again. If you had a Senator there, you had a very important 
public official there, didn’t you? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir, I think Senator McCarthy— 


MEETING OF “IMPORTANT” PEOPLE 


Mr. Welch: If you had a general there, you had a very 
important Army official? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: If you had Mr. Roy Cohn there, you had a 
very important counsel to an important Committee there, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Cohn: The Committee is important, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Right. Do you think, Mr. Cohn, any ordinary 
little guy from my State of Iowa could demand that sort of 
attention? 

Mr. Cohn: I hope so, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Do you think he could? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Do you think any little old guy off a farm in 
Iowa who would like a commission now could manage to 
have a conference between a Senator and a general and 
you? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I don’t think— 

Mr. Welch: Just answer yes or no. Do you think a little 
boy from the farm can get away with that? 

Mr. Cohn: My answer to you, Mr. Welch, is, I think Iowa 
might exclude me. If a person from Iowa contacted Sen- 
ator Hickenlooper [Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Rep.), of 
Iowa], I am sure Senator Hickenlooper or someone in his 
office would call General Reber or someone on his staff 
and see that the application was given prompt attention, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: It is a wonder we haven't got all officers and 
no privates in our Army, isn’t it, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Welch: Could that boy from Iowa enlist the support 
of General Walter Bedell Smith, too? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t know. 

Mr. Welch: You don’t think so. By the time we get a Sen- 
ator and a couple of generals and you in the picture, we 
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really have pretty good forces at work to get Schine a com- 
mission, haven’t we? 

Mr. Cohn: He didn’t get it, sir. 

Senator Mundt: Going to the matter of the tickets which 
you purchased or provided Mr. Adams for a theater and for 
a prize fight, I think the testimony was that four months 
after the tickets to the theater were purchased and two 
months after the tickets to the prize fight were purchased, 
he reimbursed you? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Mundt: | am not sure whether you testified as to 
whether he tried to pay you earlier or whether he did not. 

Mr. Cohn: On the theater tickets, sir, my recollection is, 
he asked me about them earlier. I told him when I got them 
that when I knew how much they were, I would certainly 
tell him and I would certainly take the money. I do not re- 
call any conversation about the prize-fight ticket until the 
time he paid me for it, sir. 

Senator Mundt: Do you remember when he paid you for 
the prize fight? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. February 18. 

Senator Mundt: February 18? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Mundt: He paid you for the theater tickets at the 
same time? 

Mr. Cohn: He gave me all the money at the same time. 

Senator Mundt: I think you testified at that time he 
pressed the money upon you, saying: “I may have to do 
something I don’t want to do. I want to get this out of the 
way.” Is that it? 

Mr. Cohn: That is the substance of it, sir. 

Senator Mundt: Did he imply what that something 
might be? 

Mr. Cohn: No, there were no details, sir. 

°° ° ° 

Senator Symington: Now, the President was the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied forces in the European theater in 
World War II, was he not? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Symington: Well, we both know he did a good 
job, right? 

Mr. Cohn: Of course. 

Senator Symington: He is now Commander in Chief of 
the armed forces? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Symington: So an order given by him is an order 
from the highest officer in the Army, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Symington: Now, I want to read you a portion of 
Executive Order 10501, entitled, “Safeguarding Official In- 
formation in the Interests of the Defense of the United 
States,” and this order became effective on Dec. 15, 1953: 

“Dissemination Outside the Executive Branch. Classi- 
fied defense information shall not be disseminated out- 
side the executive branch except under conditions and 
through channels authorized by the head of the dis- 
seminating department or agency, even though the per- 
son or agency to which dissemination of such informa- 
tion is proposed to be made may have been solely or 
partly responsible for its production.” 

That is an order from the present Commander in Chief of 
the armed forces, is it not? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir, if you say so. 

Senator Symington: Do you think that the members of the 
armed forces should obey that order? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Symington: You said this morning that you felt 
you were always subject to the laws of the United States. 
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Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Symington: I assume you agrce with me that all 
members of the armed forces are also subject to the laws of 
the country, are they not? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Symington: Now, I want to read you Section 4(a) 
of the Universal Military Training statutes: “No member of 
the armed forces shall be restricted or prevented from com- 
municating directly or indirectly with any member or mem- 
bers of Congress concerning any subject, unless such com- 
munication is in violation of law or in violation of regulations 
necessary to the security and safety of the United States.” 

That is the end of the quote. Now, Mr. Cohn, in view of 
that statute, and in view of the executive order | read, do you 
believe that an officer or enlisted man who disseminated classi- 
fied information outside of the executive branch in violation of 
security regulations, necessary to the security and safety of 
the United States, should be subjected to disciplinary action? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, it depends on the circumstances of the dis- 
semination and to whom the material is disseminated. 

Senator Symington: Well, now, if you will amplify that 
for us with respect to the document that I think we both 
know we are considering. 

Mr. Cohn: Do you mean this two-and-a-quarter-page— 

Senator Symington: The two-and-a-quarter-page memoran- 
dum purported to have been signed by Mr. [J. Edgar] Hoover. 

Mr. Cohn: In that case, the officer was giving to the sena- 
torial Committee which has the obligation under law of in- 
vestigating mishandling and laxity and failure to act on the 
part of the Executive—he was giving to the chairman of that 
Committee information demonstrating an important case 
where the Executive had failed to take action despite a 
three-year lapse of time. I assume he did that in accordance 
with his oath to defend this nation against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic, and in accordance with his conscience. 

Senator Symington: Do you know why, when he delivered 
the letter, he changed the “To-From” to “Dear General” and 
“Sincerely yours”? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. What I think he was doing was convey- 
ing to us the fact—conveying to Senator McCarthy the fact 
—that there was a situation in the Executive, a serious situa- 
tion, which had not been attended to over the years, despite 
frequent FBI warnings, and he was calling it to the attention 
of the chairman of the congressional Committee which has 
the responsibility for exposing and correcting the failure of 
the Executive to act in situations such as that. 


o * ° 


THE COMMITTEE’S “AUTHORITY” 


Senator McCarthy: Mr. Cohn, one of the subjects that you 
and I discussed a sizable number of times, I recall, is this 
question of just what authority the Committee has to get 
information from the executive branch, is that right? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, I have seen statements emanat- 
ing from the Justice Department and the White House to the 
effect that the sole power to enforce the law is lodged in the 
Executive. You and I have discussed that and we agree with 
that fully, don’t we? 

Mr. Cohn: There is no doubt about it, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: I believe we also agree that there is 
apparently some confusion on the part of some between the 
question of the right to enforce the law on the part of the 
Executive and the right of a congressional Committee to get 
information if the law is not properly enforced, if there is 
malfeasance, misfeasance, graft, corruption, treason, et cetera? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: I think you and I have gone over in de- 
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tail the Reorganization Act and have agreed fully that you, as 
chief counsel, I, as the chairman, have no choice but to at- 
tempt to get information of any failure to properly enforce 
the law, any graft, any corruption, any dishonesty, any Com- 
munist infiltration, in the executive branch? 

Mr. Cohn: That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: I have before me a statement issued by 
the White House this morning, June 2d. It is entitled “A 
Statement by the President.” It lists some very excellent ac- 
complishments. It indicates that our executive branch cer- 
tainly is heading in the right direction. I think that you and 
I have always agreed that this Administration has been head- 
ing in the right direction so far as the removal of Commu- 
nists is concerned. We may have had some question about 
the speed with which they were moving. Is that right? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, Mr. Cohn, under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, as you interpret it, this Committee has no choice 
but to attempt to get information to expose any wrongdoing, 
any misfeasance, any incompetence, in the Executive, that 
is the duty of the Congress under the Reorganization Act—is 
that right? 

Mr. Cohn: That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: If there is a law which says we cannot 
do that, of course then you and I agree we cannot get that 
information? 

Mr. Cohn: It would be impossible. 

Senator McCarthy: I believe we have agreed, however, 
that there is no order of any bureau chief, any department 
head, which can nullify the Reorganization Act? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: And if any bureau head, if any Cabinet 
officer, anyone up to the President, including the President, 
signs an order, issues us an order, which would make it im- 
possible for the Committee to do the job which it has been 
ordered to do under the Reorganization Act, we certainly 
are not bound by any such order, is that correct? 

Mr. Cohn: I assume that would be an infringement on the 
duties of the legislative branch, sir. 

= = = 


“AID AND COMFORT” TO REDS? 


Senator McClellan: The concluding sentence of that para- 
graph [paragraph 6 of Senator McCarthy's April 20 reply 
to the charges of Army officials] reads as follows: 

“When placed in proper perspective, it [the Army 
report] will be found to have given greater aid and 
comfort to Communists and security risks than any 
single other obstacle ever designed.” 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: Is that your statement today? 

Mr. Cohn: Not only that, sir, but I think Political Affairs, 
the official monthly publication of the Communist Party, in 
its last monthly issue said that these hearings and what has 
been going on is a very big victory for the Communist move- 
ment. 

Senator McClellan: That is your evaluation of it, that that 
report, as issued here, regarding alleged pressure and effort 
to secure preferential treatment for Private Schine, has given 
greater comfort to Communists and security risks than any 
single other obstacle ever designed? That is your testimony? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. This plan to stop the work of this Com- 
mittee and to discredit the chairman and the staff. 

Senator McClellan: That would make it a very important 
document, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: It would make the charges very grave 
and serious? 
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Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: So you have treated them that way, 
haven’t you? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: Then you do not agree with those who 
say that this is a waste of time for this Committee to investi- 
gate the charges, do you? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, with all respect, I do think it is a waste of 
time for the very able— 

Senator McClellan: To investigate that which has given 
the greatest comfort to the Communists of anything ever 
designed is a waste of time? 

Mr. Cohn: Senator McClellan, with all respect, sir, I think 
that by immobilizing this Committee— 

Senator McClellan: I am using your words here now. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir.—by immobilizing the Committee and 
keeping it away from its investigation of Communists in de- 
fense plants and in other places, the Communists are gaining. 
As we stated here, and you— 

Senator McClellan: All right, if it was done for that pur- 
pose, as you have charged—if it was done for that purpose, 
isn’t that one of the greatest things confronting us, that we 
have men at the head of the Army of the United States 
resorting to such tactics? Could there be any more important 
investigation than looking into those charges, in your opinion 
—and you are fighting Communists? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir, it is certainly very important. I only say, 
Senator McClellan, I very much regret that this looking into it— 

Senator McClellan: We all regret this. I agree with you. I 
regret it. I wouldn't be here if I didn’t feel it an absolute 
duty to be here. I don’t enjoy it. But the point I am making is, 
this hearing, from your viewpoint and mine, is not a waste of 
time, and it takes precedence and is paramount to any other 
investigation this Committee could be making at this time if 
there is any basis at all for these charges; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir— 

Senator McClellan: Don’t you agree with me? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, with great respect— 

Senator McClellan: What would be greater than to investi- 
gate the Secretary of the Army who is coddling Communists? 

Mr. Cohn: With great respect, Senator McClellan, I feel if 
your very great ability, and that of the other members of the 
Committee, could be spared from this and used in connec- 
tion with the uncovering— 

Senator McClellan: Surely, if this hadn’t happened. But 
it did happen. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: And these charges are before us. Can 
you think of any more serious charges or anything that you 
know of that is going on that could be more serious to this 
Government than having at the head of it a man who is cod- 
dling Communists and trying to stop a committee of the Con- 
gress from investigating them? Do you know anything more 
serious than that? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, it is very hard— 

Senator McClellan: Tell us what it is, if you do. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes,sir. It is very hard to evaluate the relative 
seriousness of it. Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams certainly were 
trying to stop the investigation of the Loyalty Board and 
Communists in the Army. You are very correct, sir, that was a 
very serious thing. 


e * co 


A “MAJOR” CHARGE 


Senator Potter: Mr. Cohn, in the memorandums which 
Senator McCarthy and yourself and Mr. Carr offered in evi- 
dence, did you testify that the memorandum of Friday, No- 
vember 6, was prepared by you or dictated by you? 
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Mr. Cohn: I believe it was, sir. Yes, sir. 

Senator Potter: I think one of the major charges in this 
document is in the second paragraph, which I will read. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Potter: This refers to a meeting that was held in 
the Secretary's office, where Senator McCarthy, Frank Carr, 
yourself met with Mr. Stevens. In this memorandum you 
state: 
“Mr. Stevens asked that we hold up our public hear- 

ings on the Army. He suggested that we go after the 

Navy, the Air Force and the Defense Department instead. 

We said first of all we had no evidence warranting an 

investigation of these other departments. Adams said 

not to worry about that, because there was plenty of 
dirt there and they would furnish us the leads. Mr. 

Stevens thought this was the answer to his problem.” 

Now, Mr. Cohn, if you will tell the Committee first what 
did Mr. Stevens say at this meeting to warrant you to report 
this in your memorandum? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. As I recall it, in substance—I can’t give 
the exact words—Mr. Stevens expressed the thought that if 
we could stop investigating the Army and give some atten- 
tion to the Navy and the Air Force for a while, that that 
would ease the Army’s situation. * ° * 

Senator Potter: Was this statement made in a similar man- 
ner as the statement in Mr. Stevens’s office? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. There was discussion about that, I 
think, about the general situation during lunch, and then as 
we were leaving the room—we ate in one room and then we 
went across the hall to another room. That was the afternoon 
the Harry Dexter White hearings were on television and 
Mr. Brownell [Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr.] and 
Director Hoover testified. Mr. Stevens had a television set 
brought up and we went into the next room. I recall as we 
were leaving the room, Mr. Stevens, I think in the hearing 
of some people, stopped Senator McCarthy at the door and 
asked him if the Committee couldn’t just drop this Army 
investigation for a while and go into the Navy and the Air 
Foree and the Defense Department and elsewhere, and let 
the Army alone for a while. 

Senator Potter: You are testifying to this under oath. 

Mr. Cohn: I am, sir. 

Senator Potter: And you heard the testimony of Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Adams where they deny that they made 
this request. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Potter: So, once again, perjury has been committed. 

Mr. Cohn: Well, sir, somebody is certainly mistaken, and 
once again, sir, I am not. 

° oa ° 


REDS IN DEFENSE WORK? 


Senator Jackson: . . . Mr. Cohn, you have stated that the 
Committee is being tied up on the investigation of these 
Communists in the defense plants? 

Mr. Cohn: That is one of the important matters, Senator 
Jackson; yes. 

Senator Jackson: Is that one of the key important matters? 

Mr. Cohn: I think it is, sir. 

Senator Jackson: Well, now, let me ask you this: These 
people are working in defense plants, and you mean private 
industry, that are doing work for the Government? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson: We have as the head of the Defense 
Establishment Mr. Charles Wilson, is that correct? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson: If we have 135 Communists working in 
defense plants, wouldn’t it be sound to send those names to 
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Mr. Charles Wilson immediately and put him on the spot 
and ask that these people be dealt with accordingly? 

Mr. Cohn: In my opinion, sir—and it is only an opinion— 
no, sir. 

Senator Jackson: Why do you say no? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, just take the Peress case as an example. All 
we have is double talk and long delay over a long period of 
time. We have gotten no results, no action. The people who 
covered him up, the people who promoted this Fifth Amend- 
ment— 

Senator Jackson: Do you think Mr. Charles Wilson, the 
former head of General Motors, would want to cover up 
Communists working in private industry? 

Mr. Cohn: I am sure Mr. Charles Wilson would not want 
to cover up any Communists, sir. As a practical matter, Sena- 
tor Jackson, you are asking me how I thought we could get 
results on this. I think the way we could get results on this, 
sir, is the way we have been getting results on this in the 
past, and that is by holding, first, executive sessions, and then 
public hearings. When the employes in these defense plants, 
having been named as Communists, invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment, most of the responsible big companies in this country 
have adopted a rule that after those Fifth Amendment claims 
are made by people currently working in defense plants, these 
companies will fire those Fifth Amendment Communists. 
That rule has been adopted by General Electric as a result 
of the work of this Committee, by the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and by other companies. 

The way to get the results, sir, is to hold our hearings, get 
these people in public session, have them claim the Fifth 
Amendment, have the witnesses name them as Communists, 
have them fired from the defense plants. I don’t think Mr. 
Wilson, as a matter of fact, has the power to fire them from 
defense plants. 

Senator Jackson: You say he doesn’t have the power to 
fire them? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t believe that he does, sir. 

Senator Jackson: Mr. Cohn, wouldn't it be putting him on 
the spot if you sent him a list of names of people who are 
alleged to be Communists, and then he did nothing about it? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, because I imagine the reply we would 
get would be: “These people do not work for the United 
States Government as such. They work for defense plants 
which do subcontract work for the United States Govern- 
ment. Therefore, we don’t have the jurisdiction to hire or 
fire these people.” 

Senator Jackson: Let me finish, and then I will be glad to 
yield for a brief question. Mr. Cohn, what you mean to say is 
that you do not have enough faith in this Administration— 
that they will not do anything about removing these people 
who are alleged to be Communists? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, I have not said that. 

Senator Jackson: You say that Mr. Wilson wouldn't do 
anything about it or he would pass the buck or do something 
like that, is that it? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. I told you two things. Probably the 
most important of the two is that the Defense Department 
itself does not have the power to hire or fire these Commu- 
nists in defense plants. That can be done only by the private 


employer... 
* 3 o 


ON SUBPOENA POWERS 


Senator Dirksen [Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois, 
member of the Subcommittee]: Mr. Cohn, do you know of 
any instrumentality, in or out of Government, that has au- 
thority to issue a subpoena other than a committee of Con- 
gress or a court? 
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Mr. Cohn: No, sir. By a court, Senator Dirksen, I assume 
you include a grand jury which would be an arm of a court. 
‘ Senator Dirksen: That is right. 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator Dirksen: So that with respect to Mr. Wilson, he 
is an administrative officer in Government, he would have 
no authority to issue a subpoena, and could not develop 
the story, certainly, with respect to people working in de- 
fense plants who are not a part of the Government struc- 
ture? 

Mr. Cohn: That is right, sir. This job could be done by 
the Committee and the Committee alone. It could not be 
done by Mr. Wilson. 

2 * * 

Senator Symington: Now, let’s go down to this point. The 
Government is the buyer, and if the Department of Defense 
and a great industrialist like Mr. Wilson—and Mr. Stevens, 
who did run a big company—if they told the seller, “Here, 
you are getting a lot of business from us. We have had advice 
from Senator McCarthy’s Committee,” everybody would jump, 
I think it is fair to say, to get rid of these people . . . 

Do you still say the Defense Department couldn’t tell the 
people, and even if they did, that they wouldn't get rid of 
them? 

Mr. Cohn: The answer, Senator Symington—and I think 
there is tremendous-merit to some proposal being worked out 
whereby there would be greater control by the Defense De- 
partment, but the way things stand now, in 1954—the answer 
to you would be, or to Mr. Wilson would probably be, “The 
people you want us to fire are members, say, of the United 
Electrical Union, which in many of its locals is a Commu- 
nist-dominated union. There is collective bargaining, they 
are recognized by the NLRB. We have to deal with them. 
We cannot fire those people. We are sorry.” 

Senator Symington: Do you mean that you think you 
couldn't get rid of people in a plant if you told the people 
that ran the plant that they were security risks to the United 
States? Have you given these 133 names to the FBI? 

Mr. Cohn: Pardon me? 

Senator Symington: Have you given these 133 names to 
the FBIP 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, I don't think I have given them to 
the FBI. 

Senator Symington: The FBI is all over the country and 
work closely with the defense plants. Why not give them 
to the FBI? 

Mr. Cohn: I would take an oath that the FBI knows about 
these 133. 

° e * 

Senator Symington: . . . I would like to know now it the 
133 names came from the confidential files of any Govern- 
ment agency to this Committee from informants comparable 
to the young Army intelligence officer we have been told 
gave the letter purported to be signed by Mr. Hoover to this 
Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: Would you like <n answer to that, 
Senator? 

Senator Symington: I would like to have you answer it, 
Senator McCarthy, I would like it very much because it dis- 
turbs me very much from the standpoint of security. 

Senator McCarthy: I will give you the answer. Tonight 
you are very disturbed about the 130-odd Communists in 
defense plants. Last night you were advising people not to 
give me information about those Comfnunists. I can tell you 
now that the information in regard to those 130-odd Com- 
munists did come to us in a number of instances from confi- 
dential informants, the kind of people whom you say should 
be jailed for giving us the information. 

Senator Symington: I am only referring to secret docu- 
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ments, Senator. May I ask if any of the information came in 
secret documents. 

Senator McCarthy: You may ask. 

Senator Symington: Well, I appreciate the courtesy of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and I would like to get him on the 
record right now. Is he going to take the 133 names of these 
Communists and, in the interest of the national security in 
this age of total peril against Soviet Communism, give them 
tonight to the Secretary of Defense or is he going to hold 
them until these hearings are over? 

Senator McCarthy: The Senator should not ask such a silly 
question. The Senator knows that the security officers who 
are charged with the security of these plants, as far as we 
know, have all the information which we have. * * * 

[Senator Dirksen read into the record transcripts of two 
telephone conversations he had with Secretary Stevens last 
February. 

[In the first conversation, Mr. Stevens spoke of the way 
Senator McCarthy had questioned Brig. Gen. Ralph W. 
Zwicker, and said, “I can’t sit idly by and watch this officer 
corps crucified.” 

[In the second, Mr. Stevens complained that, following a 
meeting he had with Senator McCarthy to discuss their dif- 
ferences, the press had been given the impression that the 
Secretary had “capitulated.” The telephone transcript showed 
that Mr. Stevens said, “. . . This thing is just incredible, and 
the press, because I can’t explain what happened, is just 
absolutely going to say I am a yellow-belly and have quit and 
have capitulated; and that is what they all do say. It will 
have to be straightened out now. I don’t know what to do 
about it, and I don’t want to do anything precipitate, but it 
will have to be done.” ] 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. -Cohn, you have been with this 
Committee, I believe, since I became chairman, or a few 
days after I became chairman. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You and I have often heard the charge 
that “we don't like the methods of the Committee” and “we 
don’t like the way witnesses are treated.” 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You know we never find them giving 
any specific incidents. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 


WITNESSES MISTREATED? “NO” 


Senator McCarthy: You have interviewed, I believe, thou- 
sands of witnesses. We have had over 500 witnesses appear 
before the Committee under oath. Could I ask you this: Did 
you ever see any one mistreated? 

Mr. Cohn: I did not, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: It seems that the shining example of 
mistreatment was a general. I never knew before that a gen- 
eral could be intimidated by a few questions. I thought we 
had a fairly tough Army, and I think most of them would not 
be intimidated by being asked to tell the truth. Could I ask 
this: Is it correct that when Mr. Zwicker was called, we had 
heard that he might possibly have a heart condition, that we 
insisted that his doctor sit beside him, that the doctor was 
instructed that if he felt the examination became too vigor- 
ous, if he felt that Mr. Zwicker was being excited in any way, 
the doctor would have the absolute right to call a halt to 
the questioning of Mr. Zwicker? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. General Zwicker did not want the doc- 
tor there. You insisted that he be in the room at General 
Zwicker’s side and that he interrupt the proceedings at any 
moment if Ite felt there was any possibility that the questions 
should not continue. 

Senator McCarthy: I told the doctor that we would give 
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him in effect the veto power—I didn’t use those words, prob- 
ably—over anything we were doing, that if he felt that the 
examination was getting too vigorous all he had to do was 
to say so and we would call a halt. 

Mr. Cohn: That is right, sir. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator McCarthy: Isn’t it correct, Mr. Cohn, that after 
the Zwicker testimony the press came in as they always did? 
I told Mr. Zwicker that I wanted him to sit right there in the 
jury box and listen to everything I said and if I misquoted 
anything I wanted him to know that he was no longer under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee and I wanted him to cor- 
rect any misstatements that I made. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: And then is it correct that Mr. Zwicker 
did sit there? When I asked him if he had any correction to 
make, he made none. He waited until after I had left the 
building and then made a statement? 

Mr. Cohn: That is true, sir. 


2 co o 


130 NAMES “AVAILABLE” 


Senator McCarthy: . . . Last night when the motion was 
made [to give the Defense Department data from Committee 
files on Reds in defense plants], I felt it was unnecessary, 
because I felt the Defense Department had all of this in- 
formation in their files already, and was not doing anything 
about it. I felt that the action of the Committee was advisory 
only, but I was glad to take the advice of the seven Senators. 
I had my office promptly call the Pentagon and Mrs. Driscoll 
said she talked to Mr. Seaton [Fred A. Seaton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense] and told him that the information would 
be available if they would send someone over to get it. I had 
her contact Mr. Seaton again this morning and told her to 
tell him that I wanted the information given with an official 
reporter present so that everything that was said would be 
taken down, so there would be an accurate record of what 
we gave to the Defense Department and all of the Senators 
could have that. 

I told her, also, to inform the Defense Department that 
we would want the assurance that the rules of the Committee 
would not be violated, namely, that the names of these 
people would not be made public unless and until they were 
given a chance to testify either before this Committee or 
before a loyalty board ... 

oo ° o 

Mr. Chairman, I left the room as I told the chair I would, 
and I called Mr. Fred Seaton and asked him what the posi- 
tion of the Pentagon was in regard to receiving this informa- 
tion . . . I have asked Mr. Seaton to tune in his television set 
to make sure that I properly quote him. I think their posi- 
tion is roughly this: 

Number one, they want the names of any individual with 
a subversive record, a record of Communist activity, who is 
working in a defense plant. That they will promptly move, 
using the machinery which they have available. There is 
apparently only one question which may hold this up tem- 
porarily until it can be worked out. When I told Mr. Seaton 
that we have this Committee rule that we cannot make the 
name of any individual accused of wrongdoing public unless 
and until he is allowed to appear in public and deny the 
accusation and give his version of the story—I pointed out 
to Mr. Seaton that out of the 130 people, even though their 
records indicate that they all have been active in Communist 
work, that the law of averages would indicate that certainly 
a few of them might be able to prove their innocence, and 
that is why this Committee has unanimously adopted the rule 
that the names of people not be made public until they have 
a chance to appear personally in a public session. 
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He said that in theory he would certainly agree with that, 
but there was some question in his mind as to whether or 
not that might tie the hands of the Defense Department in 
proceeding to press and expose these people . . . 

= ° 2 

Senator Symington: You say an informant in the Pentagon 
has the right to come over here and give to this Committee 
a secret document. What I am asking you is: If a member of 
this Committee staff, for the same reason, felt he was doing 
what was right for the United States . . . and gave out to 
somebody else, to the Attorney General, say, a secret docu- 
ment in this Committee—do you think that would be right? 

Mr. Cohn: If the document—first of all, sir, we have no 
power to classify documents. 

Senator Symington: I haven’t got too much time. I would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. I say we have no power to classify 
documents. 


ON KEEPING SECRETS— 


Senator Symington: Suppose it is a secret document from 
another department. 

Mr. Cohn: I think, sir, what you are getting at is this: If a 
member of the staff of this Committee knew of an act of cor- 
ruption or violation of law on the part of somebody else on 
the Committee, and went to the FBI, who is the Attorney 
General’s investigative branch, I would say he has a right 
to do that, sir. 

= o = 

Senator Symington: Suppose an assistant working in the 
FBI handling classified secret materials: dealing with the 
trapping of Communists decides, in his judgment, that the 
FBI isn’t acting vigorously enough and he would prefer to 
release, contrary to Mr. Hoover's orders, this secret docu- 
ment to, say, a newspaper fighting Communism. Would you 
consider that justified? ° ° ° 

Mr. Cohn: I would consider, sir, that the hypothesis which 
you suggest could not happen. 

Senator Symington: That is not an answer to my question, 
and you know it. The truth of the matter is, as long as you 
have consistently refused to answer the questions, in my 
opinion you are setting up one set of rules for people who 
will give you information, and another set of rules as to what 
you do with the information. 

Mr. Cohn: I said just the contrary, Senator. 

Q 2 2 

Mr. Welch: Now, let’s understand each other on this point. 
If you had heard that people were bribing a loyalty-board 
member at a thousand dollars a crack to decide in favor of 
Communists, you and I would be in enthusiastic agreement 
that that bribe could be gone into, wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Cohn: I certainly would be, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Yes, there is no doubt about that. But as you 
know, Mr. Cohn, I am in quite a different area. I am talking 
now, you understand, about a perfectly honest member of a 
loyalty board, in the sense of not accepting bribes and not 
being corrupt or anything of that sort. Do you follow me? 

Mr. Cohn: You are excluding bribery or corruption. Are 
you also excluding, Mr. Welch, having a Communist-front 
record himself and having a prejudice— 

Mr. Welch: Yes, I think I would much rather exclude 
that, so you didn’t have anything like that, but you just had 
an ordinary, honest, well-meaning, but, let’s say, perhaps a 
loyalty-board member that you didn’t happen to agree with. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Now, if you take that honest loyalty-board 
fellow, with nothing wrong with him, and he has already 
made a decision, I understand you now, and that you and I 
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are in agreement to the effect that as to the decision which 
he has made—you have a right to inquire as to what were 
the facts on which he made his decision— 

Mr. Cohn: There are qualifications, again, but to move 
along, I will say, yes, sir, and at the appropriate time I will 
hope to explain in a little more detail. 

Mr. Welch: And you have a right to inquire into the 
reasons that he adopted in reaching his decision? 

Mr. Cohn: I can think of circumstances under which such 
an inquiry would be proper, yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Now, Mr. Cohn, you have then, in effect, set 
up sort of an appellate practice for these loyalty boards, have 
you not? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Well, you review what they have done in this 
Committee, do you not? 

Mr. Cohn: It is not quite that simple, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Welch: Well, it is not quite that regular, either, but it 
amounts to some kind of a review of the loyalty-board action 
before this Committee, does it not? 

Mr. Cohn: Not exactly, sir, no, sir. 

& oO 2 


HISTORY OF A “VIOLATION” 


Senator Mundt: ~The chair feels that out of these hearings 
there is a good possibility that something constructive can 
come in the nature of a better relationship and a better un- 
derstanding of the appropriate functions of both the executive 
and the legislative branches of Government in these ticklish 
and difficult problems of committee investigations and the 
safeguarding against a global menace like Communism .. . 
Inasmuch as the chair served as acting chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities at the time we 
had the Hiss case before us, it seems to me it might be ap- 
propriate to have the true facts of that case in the record. 

It is true that a young security officer communicated with 
me and came to my office after midnight in the New House 
Office Building and brought me some material from the 
security files of the State Department in violation of a presi- 
dential directive—a directive issued by President Truman, 
incidentally, as we were working on the Hiss case, that 
stopped us from having access to certain files which we had 
previously been able to explore. 

It was after that that the information was made available 
to the House Committee on Un-American Activities. I point 
that out to point out that, in this Ciscussion, which I hope 
can devolve around policies and principles and not per- 
sonalities, we are confronted with something very genuine 
and very real. 

Just where does the interest of the public lie? What are 
the responsibilities of people in Government or out of Gov- 
ernment—as a young officer in the State Department, as in 
the case of Whittaker Chambers, who had information which 
we all now know dealt with one of the most nefarious spies 
in American history, Alger Hiss. He is in the federal peni- 
tentiary now solely because things were done in violation of 
an executive order. 

This young man brought some information which enabled 
us to go on with the case with the realization and assurance 
that we had information available if we could prove it. . . 

Whittaker Chambers later communicated that information 
to Mr. Adolf Berle, who was an employe in the State Depart- 
ment. Mr, Adolf Berle took the information to the White 
House and give it directly to President Roosevelt, who was 
then President of the United States—to President Roosevelt. 

* * oO 

T want to ask a question or two of Mr. Cohn in that con- 

nection, 
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It is not entirely possible in your opinion, Mr. Cohn, for 
executive departments, understandably, to be reluctant to 
have disclosures made in public about dishonesty or dis- 
loyalty within the executive branch, and isn’t it entirely pos- 
sible that that reluctance can be manifested without there 
being any desire either to encourage Communism, disloyalty 
or dishonesty? 

Mr. Cohn: It is not only possible, sir, but it has happened 
that way, I think, on many more than one occasion. 

Senator Mundt: I think so. It seems to me that you should 
not assume that those who have a reluctance to have these 
things brought out in public are necessarily desirous of con- 
tinuing such a bad state of affairs. It is not also possible for 
an alert congressional investigating committee to try to dig 
out, disclose and eliminate dishonesty, disloyalty and Com- 
munism, without being guilty of trying to encroach upon the 
affairs of the executive branch? 

Mr. Cohn: The Hiss case, the Remington case, the Roth- 
child case, answers that in the affirmative, yes, sir. 

a o = 

Senator Mundt: . . . Before we became involved in the 
present controversy, did we, or did we not, have a witness 
who under oath testified that in order for him to get a job 
in a defense plant he had to join the Communist Party and 
a Communist union? I thought I heard him say that, but 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Cohn: Senator, that was exactly the substance of the 
testimony he gave. He said—I believe his name was Peter 
Gragis—and he said that one of the reasons he joined the 
Communist Party was to get into the union and to get this 
job in a defense plant. 

Senator Mundt: I thought I remembered that, but I have 
told it once or twice to people, and it sounded so shocking 
when I heard myself say it, and it sounded so unbelievable 
to the people to whom I said it, I wanted to have that con- 
firmed to be sure that that was the situation. 

oO o ° 

Senator McClellan: There has been a lot said here the last 
few minutes about these classified documents and how it is 
proper to take them in violation of executive orders and give 
them out. I just want to ask you if it would not all be cleared 
up if the President would just revoke the executive order? 
Wouldn't that settle the whole thing, and let the Congress 
get whatever it wants? Is that what you advocate? 

Mr. Cohn: That would certainly be one. I don’t think, 
sir, at my level any advocacy on my part would be very 
effective. 

Senator McClellan: That is the issue. Let’s try to find out 
now if that is the way to do it. If the President agrees with 
that, he is the head of this Administration and he can simply 
revoke the pending order, or directive, and that would settle 
the whole issue, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: You are entitled to an answer to that, sir, and 
I want to give it to you. My opinion, and it is only an opin- 
ion, sir, is that the directive forbidding Congress to have 
loyalty and security information should be revoked, yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: That is the real problem, that is the 
real trouble, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: That is a major problem. 

Senator McClellan: In other words, if you had that order 
revoked and no law prohibited it, then the Congress could 
get whatever it wanted without having somebody violate 
the law or violate a directive or order to give it to them? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t say you would, but I do fully agree with 
you that that directive is a major obstacle and major problem. 

Senator McClellan: That is what I said a day or so ago, that 
that is the issue, and that needs to be settled. 

Mr. Cohn: It is a very important one. You are absolutely 


right. 
| os 
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THE ENGLAND WE DON’T KNOW 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


AT LONDON 
N° NATION CAN UNDERSTAND the privations of an- 

other unless there has been an identical experience. 
Americans cannot possibly know what has been the re- 
sidual influence of the four years of Nazi bombing of 
London and other British cities and towns. In that psy- 
chological experience lies the key to present-day man- 
ifestations of British policy. 

Two peoples with a common language and culture 
can disagree vehemently and yet never veer from their 
basic faith in each other. There have been irritations 
between our two countries in recent years which have 
been aggravated by careless reporting and unfortunate 
resentments in the realm of official intercourse. 

But Britain at heart is as American as her Prime 
Minister, whose father was a Briton but whose mother 
was born in the UnitedeStates. There is in England a 
fear on the part of the people that another war will 
come by aecident and that maybe America, with her 
great military power, will be goaded into a general 
canflict or will find herself unable to withstand the 
commitments of a developing crisis. 

The people of Britain don’t want any more war. 

A nation which has suffered setbacks in her econ- 
omy due to two costly wars does not look complacently 
on a rising military budget for a third war. The de- 
mand is growing—and it is justified—for more social 
reforms and for an improved standard of living. Post- 
war controls have lasted here 14 years and food ra- 
tioning ends on July 4 next. The mere thought of the 
return of such restrictions is enough to strike dis- 
couragement in the hearts of the people. 

The British nation will continue to exert upon either 
a Conservative or a Labor Party Government the most 
effective restraints that an alert public opinion can ap- 
ply. But let it not be assumed that Britain will not 
march at our side if a real crisis comes. Here, as an ex- 
ample, is an editorial published last week in the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, a staunch supporter of the 
Churchill Government. Under the title “American 
Ideals and Practice,” it says: 

“In his speech at Columbia University, President 
Eisenhower restated the ideals on which American for- 
eign policy rests. In general, America seeks the rebirth 
of trust between nations. In particular, she seeks hon- 
ourable peace in Korea, freedom and unity for Ger- 
many and for Austria, security for Indo-China and 
Southeast Asia, and international control of atomic 
energy. 

“For those with the will to see, the working out of 
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these ideals in the day-to-day conduct of American 
affairs is plain enough. Yet suspicion of American 
methods, and to a lesser extent of American motives, 
persists. Such parts of this suspicion as have no ration- 
al foundation cannot be rationally refuted. In this cate- 
gory, we can distinguish envy, which resents America’s 
inheritance of Europe’s former position, or an irration- 
al fear, which sees in every American gift the bait for 
servitude . . ,; 

“Much publicized ‘divergences’ from America most- 
ly arise from differences of expression and of conven- 
tions and not from fundamental differences of thought. 
In the first place, while expecting America to show in- 
finite patience with all the vagaries of public opinion 
in other lands, we tend to forget that America has 
an influential public opinion of her own to contend 
with. For instance, despite the expressed views of 
American experts that Indo-China is not yet ready for 
independence, American public opinion demands that 
independence be one of the prerequisites of American 
intervention. Here we see America’s mistrust of colo- 
nialism still active in an age when America herself, 
with scant logic, is accused of colonial ambitions. 

“Again, we tend to suppose that every remark-of any 
member of the Administration or service chief in some 
way commits the Administration. In fact, policymak- 
ing goes on in public, and individual statements are 
little more than contributions to a symposium. Fur- 
thermore, accustomed as we are to the Delphic pro- 
nouncements of European statesmen, we tend to read 
into the remarks of American statesmen more than was 
actually said. 

“For instance, asked if he thought that Southeast 
Asia could be defended without Indo-China, Mr. Dulles 
said he did. This was widely construed as meaning 
that he thought Indo-China of no importance. Yet, he 
meant nothing of the sort. In the same way, Mr. Dulles’s 
belief that Geneva will fail is often regarded as a hope 
that it will fail. Words to most Americans mean noth- 
ing more nor less than they say. 

“If we are to work harmoniously with America (and 
the peace of the world depends on this) we must not 
only recognise the nobility of America’s intentions 
but the natural limitations on her power to execute 
them. To ignore these, as we sometimes do, is to court 
disaster. Furthermore, if we are to reconcile our two 
policies in the Far East, we must also recognise that 
we have no monopoly of moderation and good sense. 
And let us remember above all that friendship needs 
to be kept in constant repair.” 
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Another new development using 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical -» ==: 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make 


this rigid vinyl pipe. We supply the Geon resin only. 


Right inthe quoove- rigid vinyl pipe 


HIS is a part of a 3-mile instal- 
lation of rigid vinyl plastic pipe 

in the oil fields of Ellis County, Kan- 
sas. It carries hot salt water—a cor- 
rosive by-product of crude oil—froma 
separating tank toa deep disposal well. 
Oil company engineers chose /igh- 
impact rigid vinyl pipe made from 
Geon resin because it won’t corrode, 
can stand roughest handling and has 
better chemical resistance. Another 
advantage: Money is saved in ditch- 
ing operations for other pipe made 


of brittle materials must be cradled 
in a more costly graded ditch to 
avoid damage. 

This high-impact rigid vinyl pipe 
has so many advantages that it may 
suggest a use to you or may give 
you an idea for an equally successful 
product. There are scores of other 
uses for Geon materials—from rigid 
sheets and panels to flexible colorful 
upholstery, wire insulation, durable 
flooring, sponge and many more. 
For information on Geon materials, 


please write Dept. B-6, B. F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitch- 
ener, Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS .. . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials 


HYCAR American rubber e¢ 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


HARMON colors 
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Wouerever they went, he was there. 


Kneeling on the cold dirt floor of a New England cabin... 

sitting in the bow of a canoe as it slipped quietly past a hostile 
shore . . . riding the lonely wilderness trails between the 
far-spaced settlements . . 
wheels as they crossed the great plains. 


. limping in the dust of the wagon 


Man of God by calling . . . but often judge-teacher-doctor 
of necessity. He came not to seek gold or glory, but only 
to serve. And he made life in a hard, strange land a little 
less hard and strange for all the early Americans. 


When a child was born, he was there to bless and to cheer. 
| 


When death came close, he was there to guide and comfort. 


When food and hope ran low, he was there to bring faith 


> 


and assurance. 


He knew fear, and loneliness, and pain 
as intimately as the others. His bones 
became just as numbed by the 
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ways there... 


... his stomach 
just as gnawingly empty. Yet he went among them serene 
and calm and cheerful. For that was part of his job. And 

in doing that job he, too, helped build this great, fine 
country Of ours. 


cold... his muscles just as tired and sore 


No one will ever know how many times he was the quiet, 
anonymous force and courage bebind the men whose deeds 
fill the history books. No one can ever fully measure the 
part his presence has played in laying and preserving the 
moral foundations of our way of life. He was always there. 
And fortunately for all of us, he’s here today. Not ina 
cabin, or a canoe, or a covered wagon... but still-a great 
guiding spirit in our lives. You'll find him this week 

at your house of worship. It will do you a lot of 

good to drop in. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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